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PREFACE. 



It would be presnmptaoiu in any author to attempt to give roles, or to 
lay down laws, to which all the departmentB of English Composition 
should be sntjected. Qenioa cannot be fettered, and an original and 
thinking mind, replete with its own eznberance, will often bust out in 
spontaneous gnshings, and open to itself new channels, through which 
the treasures of thought will flow in rich and rapid currents. Bules and 
suggestions, however, are not wholly useless. They encourage the diffi- 
dent, and give confidence to those whose want of conversance with ap 
proved models renders it necessary for them to rely on foreign aid. In 
the volume to which this book is designed as a sequel, the author has 
attempted to render assistance in the removal of the two obstacles which 
beset the youthful writer in his first attempts at composition; to wit, the 
difficulty of obtaining ideas, or learning to think, and that of expressing 
them properly when obtained. There are those who profess to have been 
benefited by tibe assistance therein afforded. In this volume he has en- 
deavored to embrace a wider range in the extensive field before him. He 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his own labors. He would 
have been better contented to see the task completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been foimd useful, he has been encouraged to extend 
them, in the hope that they will prove beneficial, especially to those who 
have neither the leisure nor the inclination to seek in the wide fields of 
literature for other and deeper sources of information. If the water in 
the bucket drawn from the well has not the coohiess and radness of the 
fountain, or the spring, it will quench the thirst and cool the brow of the 
toiler, in his laborious ascent of the hiU of sdence. 

With regard to the manner in which this volume is to be used« the 
author has only to say that he has not aimed at giving a regular and 
systematic course of instrucfaon. Few teachecs would probably follow 
any path that might be pointed out. It has not been his aim to present 
in this volume a progressive course. Leaving to the judgment of those 
who may use the book the task of selecting such exercises as may in 
their opinion best promote the intellectual advancement of those whose 
minds they are training, he respectfully submits the volume, in die hope 
that it may prove a useful auxiliary in the difficult but^hly useful task 
of Compositition. 
Onuige 8tx«et« Boston, January Ist, 1844. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Ck>iiP08XTi<Hr is the art of foimiog iAetm, and expmsmg tfaem in ka- 
l^tttge. Its most otmons dirisions, with respect to tibe natufe of its s«b- 
jects, are the NamtiTe, the DescriptiTe, the Didactic, the PersnanTe, the 
Psthetie, and the Aigomentathre. With regard to its foim or st^le, it 
may be considered as concise or diffiisei as nervous or feeUe, as diy, 
plain, neat, el^iant or floweiy, as simple, or affected, as cold or yehement, 
as baaren or faixntiant j and its essential reqnisites are deainess. unity, 
8li«ngtlft and hannonj. As it is strictly a mental effort, its foimdatioa 
must be laid in a disciplined and cnltiyated mind, in the exetdse of rigoi^ 
oos thonght, on reading and obserration, and an attentive stody of the 
meaning and the force of language. The proper preparation for its sue 
cessfol performance should be laid in a diligent attention to the roles of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the principles of rhetoric, and a sno* 
cessfol application of the maxims of logic; for logic must dhect ns in 
the selection of ideas, rhetoric must clothe them in a suitable dress, and 
grammar must adapt the dress to the peculiar form of the idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradually to introduce the student to 
the several departments of English composition by examples and exer- 
cises, with such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neoes- 
saiy for an intelligent comprehension of its ndes and principles. The early 
lessons are simple and easily performed, but, in the course of the work, 
suggestions will be found, which, It is thought, will be useful to those by 
whom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the importance of attention to the subject of composition thus 
much may be said; that there are few individuals, in any station of lifb, 
to whom ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. AC 
who are engaged in professional or commerdal pursuits, and even the 
hardier sons of labor, whose ^ bread is procured by the sweat of their 
^row," must have correspondence to manage, or written statements to 
furnish, requiring at once accuracy and despatch; and thsiefore the fieir 
dlity which practice alone can impart, in the arrangement of thdi 
thoughts, and a ready and correct expression of them, is an attainment 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatlantic writer, 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that **No acquu^mcnt can equal that of 
composition in giving a power over the material of thought, and an apt* 
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ness in all masters of axrangement, of inquest, and of argomentation." 
** Writing,^ sajB Lord Bacon, ** makes a oorrect man ;'* and the author of 
the Essay on Critidsm asserts, that 

" True grace !n writing comes from art, not cbance. 
As they more easiest who have learnt to dance.** 

« He that begins with the calf," sajs Mr. Locke, ^'may carry the ox, 
but he, that will go at first to take the ox, may so disable himself as not 
to be able to take the calf after that" On the same principle, it is recom- 
mended that an attention to the subject of comiiosition should be com- 
menced eariy in life. Exercises of a simple cha<«cter prepare the mind 
for higher exertion ; and readiness and facility in the lower departments 
of writing enable the student to apply himself without reluctance to those 
mightier efibrts by which the progress of intellectual culture is most rap- 
Idly adTanced. 

The words of Horace may here be recommended to particalar attention : 

"Somite mateilam qui scriUtls nqmam 
••VWbus.** 

Or, in the translation of Mr. Francis : 

•» Examine well, ye writers, weigh witb cave. 
What suits yotir genins, what your strength will heat. * 
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OBJECTS AND THEIR PARTS, 

The first step to be taken in writing composition is to obtain 
ideas. The second is the proper expression of the idea when 
obtained. To acquire ideas, it is necessary to cultivate habits 
of observation ; to use the eyes not only in noticing entire 
objects, but also their different parts ; to consider their quali- 
ties, uses, operations, and effects ; together with their relation 
to other things. The mind employed in such processes ac- 
quires materials for its own operations, and thoughts and ideas 
arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the first exercise in composition, therefore, it is pro- 
posed that the student be required to enumerate the parts of 
some visible object, according to the following 

Example, 

A HOUSE. 



Its parts are 
The inside. The wainscot, 



The outside, 
The doors, 
The entry, 
The rooms. 
The ceiling, 
The walls, 



The stairs. 
The fire places, 
The mantel. 
The chimney, 
The closets. 
The kitchen, 



The parlors or 

drawing rooms, 
The wash room. 
The bathing room. 
The inner doors. 
The wood shed. 
The out buildings. 
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JSxerciset. 

In a similar manaer onnxnerato tihe |)arti of the fdUowing objeeti. 

A carriage. 
A ship. 
A charch. 
A tree. 
A map. 
A horse. 



A flheep. 


A bosk. 


Acat.*^ 


A kite. 


A landscapop 


A eov. 


A achool-room. 


A coat 
A dog. 


A vatch. 


AekK^ 


A iHctore. 



n. 

(OBJECTS, THEIB QUALITIES AND USES. 

The parts of a yisible olrject having been noticed, the next 
gtep to be taken is the enumeration of its qualities and uses 
according to the following 



JExampU, 



Glass : 



is hard, 


inodorous, 


insoluble, 


solid, 


colorless, 


dry, 


smooth, 


heavy, 


fusible. 


bright, 


uninflammable, 


thick or thin. 


transparent, 


durable. 


long, 


brittle. 


stiff, 


short. 


cold. 


inflexible, 


wide. 


tasteless, 


water proof. 


usefuL 



Its uses : 

For windows to admit light: 

For spectacles to assist sight : 

For useful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decanters, 
wine-glasses, jelly-glasses, bottles, phials, inkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glasses, chandeliers, handles of doors and drawers, 
vases, cups, and ornaments, such as beads, drops, prisms, 
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In the same mumer emuntrste ^ qnaUttai ixf the fbUowing otgecti. 

A knif. 

IfOIT. 
A pUL 

A chair. 
A table. 
A penknife. 
A qvilL 

ke. 

Snow. 



Wood. 
Iron. 


ir- 


Lead. 


Sponge. 


saver. 


A^dle&. 


Gold. 


Wool 


A readier. 


Cotton. 


A pen. 


Wax. 


Water. 


Whalebone. 


Leather, 


A honu 


Paper. 


OuUk. 



nL 

OBJECTS, THEIB PARTS, QUiUULTIES. PBOPERTISS» USE& 
AND APPENDAGES. 

The parts, properties^ and uses of visible objects baTing 
now been considered, the two processes may be united, in the 
consideration of the parts, qualities, properties, uses and ap* 
pendages, as in the following 



JEhcamph, 



A PsH consists of the qtull, 
shaft, 
feather. 



QwdUi^ts, The quiU is transparent, 
round or 
cylindrical, 
hollow, 

The shaft is opake, 
angular, 

The pith is white, 
qpongy, 



pith, 
nib, 

shoulders, 
skill, 

smootib, 
bri^it, 
hard, 
glossy, 

white, 
stif; 

porous, 
elastie. 



surfaces, 
groove, 
inside, and 
outside. 

elastic, 
yellowish, 
horn/, 
tougL 

hard, 
grooved 

softv 
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The use of the pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve what would proba- 
bly soon be lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. What is 
once written can be read, or preserved foi: future information, 
and thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent^ 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 

JSxercises. 
Exmmerate the parts, .qnalitieB, and uses of the followmg objects 



A book. 


A work-box. 


A knife. 


A honse. 


Asaw. ' 


A wing. 


A tree. 


A chisel 


A fin. 


A table. 


A plane. 
AbalL 


The hand. 


A bureau. 


The arm. 


The contents of a box. 


A kite. 


The foot. 


A secretary. 


A dressing-case. 


The eye. 


A plate. 
AbarreL 


A sofa. 


The ear. 


A chair. 


The nose. 


A lamp. 

A candlestick. 


A lock. 


The mouth. 


Akey. 


The human face 




IV. 






EVENTS. 





The object of this lesson is to teach the learner to descnbe, 
in easy sentences, any circumstances which happen to himself 
and others. 

He should be directed to write the incident just as he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend ; and after he has 
thus written it, to revise it carefuUy, to see whether any of ^ 
bis words are mis-spelt, and whether he has used the very 
words which he intended to use. 

JSxample* 

On returning home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
a horse. I stopped a moment to ascertain the cause ; and 
perceived that one of the wheels of the wagon had sunk deep 
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in the mire, and the poor animal was exerting all his strength 
to drag tbe heavy load, while the cruel driver was mercilessly 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceed. 

In a similar manner, the learner may describe the following events: 

The meeting of a beggar in the street 

The overturn of a carriacp. 

The passing of a procesBion. 

The sailing of a ship. 

The catching of a tish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. 

Afire. 

The raising of a building. 



V. 

OBJECTS AND EVENTS. 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the learner to com- 
bine the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present- 
ed in the last lesson ; and it will be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spelling, and the proper use of 
words, in every exercise. 

ExampUm 

As my brother was riding in the country, he saw a beauti 
fill, large house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front of the house was a small flower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bloom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower ; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfumed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of the house were a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in full blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pink flowers. Some boys were seen 
I* 
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dusteiiDg around a willow near the brook, busily 
with their knives. One was cutting the small leaves ana 
scions from a large branch, which he had just taken from the 
tree for a whip, while another was banilv engaged in making 
a whistle. As my brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the owner, immediately scampered away ; 
some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ac- 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were truants from a neighboring 
school-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest they should be carried into the presence of their master, 
to be corrected for playing the truant. 

JSxerci$es. 

In the same manner the learner may describe the following objects and 
events ; 

Boys fishing from a bridge. 

Giris dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pasture. 

Horses running at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, biting passengers hi the street 

A lion, elephant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A menagerie, with the postnres and employmenti of the wild animals. 

A mnsenm, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert. 

An exhibition of paintmgs and statoaiy. 



VI. 
KAME& 



The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
student for a £ ture exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will be readily seen from the following 

JSxamplet. 

What is the name which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise? 
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Answer. Flatteiy. 

By what name do we call the delaying of that which w« 
know cannot be finally escaped or avoided ? 

Answer, Procrastination. 

By what name do we designate that animal which has two 
horns, a long tail, and cloven feet, and that affords beef, butter, 
and cheese ? 

Answer. The Cow. 

By what name do we designate Uie restraint of appetite 
and passion? 

Answer. Temperance. 

Mcereises. 

What name is given to tbe reverence of God ? 

What name is applied to an effort of genhu and art, producing aa 
association of exalted and brilliant ideas in language harmoniously 
arranged? 

A general coincident feeling between two persons ? 

Hf^itual inactivity both of mind and body 1 

That tranquil state of mind in which th4 agitations of anxiety and dis 
appointment are no longer felt ? 

That state of mind which suffers no dismay from danger ? 

The dissolution of corporeal existence ? 

The resolution to persist in any undertaking that has been commenced * 

The time after sunset ? 

That God is present every where, and diat he knows all thingt * 

A habit of bemg pleased 1 



vn. 

SIMPLE DIAIiOGUE» OR CONVERSATION. 

Young persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversar 
lion, when left unrestrained to themselves. But q/b soon as 
they are required to write what is called a composition, they 
feel at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from want of words to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension that something is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. The cultivation 
of the habits of observation, to which allusion has already 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them wholly out oi 
the diiiicultj ; especially, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothing more than the art of expressing with the 
hand, in signs which present themselves to the eye, that, 
which with their voice, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their early attempts at writing compo- 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they would say 
to their companions in their common conversations. 

To cultivate the habits of observation, the following dia- 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
recommendation that it be read to the young student, or that 
he be required to read it carefully, in order that he may 
learn to use his eyes aiight, and attentively observe what 
passes before them. 

THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS. 

JS^o and no Eye» ; or, the Art of Seeing. 

** Well, Robert, where have you been walking this afternoon ? " said a 
tutor to one of his pupils, at the close of a holiday. 

Robert I have been to Broom-heath, and so round bj the windmiD 
upon Camp-mount, and home through the meadows by the river side. 

Tufor. Well, that is a pleasant round. 

Robert. I thought it very dull. Sir ; I scarcely met with a single per 
son. I would much rather have f^^ne along the turnpike road. 

Tutor. Whv, if seeing men and horses was your object, you would, 
indeed, have been better entertained on the high-road. But did you 
see William ? 

Robert. We set out together, but he lagged behind in the lane, so I 
walked on and left him. 

T\aor. That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

Robert. O, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing ana 
that 1 I would rather waUc alone. *I dare say he is not got home yet 

Tutor. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been ? 

William. O, the pleasantest walk ! I went all over Broom-heath, and 
so up to the mill at the top of the hill, and then down among the green 
meadows hythe side of the river. 

Tutor. Why, that is just the round Robert has been taking, and he 
complains of its dulness, and prefers the high-road. 

William. . I wonder at that I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and I have brought home ray handkerchief full of curiosities 

Tutor. Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused yon 
80 ranrh. I fancy it will be as new to Robert as to rae- 

WUliam. I will do it readily. The lane leading to the heath, you 
know, is close and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best of 
my way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It 
was an old crab-tree, out of which grew a great bunch of something greeu 
quite different from the tree itself. Here it a branch of it 
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jfWor. Ah ! this is a mi&letoe, a plant of great fiune for the use made 
of it by the Druids of old ix. their religious rites and incantations. It 
bears a very slimy white benj, of which birdlime may be made, whence 
the Latin name, Viscus. It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
the ground by a root of their own, but fix themselyes upon other plants ; 
whence they haye been humorously styled parasitical, as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par 
ticularly honored. 

William. A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tree 
and ran up the trunk like a cat 

7\aor. That was to Seek for insects in the baik, on which they liye 
They bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
damage to the trees by it. 

Wuliam. What beautiful birds they are 1 

Tutor, Yes ; they haye been calleJ, from their color and size, the En;^ 
lish parrot. 

William. When I got upon the open heath, how charming it was 1 
The air seemed so fresh, and the prospect on every side so free and un 
bounded ! Then it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which 1 
had never obser^'ed before. There were at least three kinds of heath, 
(I have got them in my handkerchieT here,) and gorse. and broom, and 
bell-flower, and many others of all colors, of whidi I will beg you pre 
sently to tell me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, readily. 

William. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was 
a pretty gra3rish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 
great stones,* and when he flew, he showed a great deid of white above 
his tail. 

Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very delicious 
birds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great numbers. 

WUliam. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept 
flying round and round, just over my head, and crying ppmCso distinct- 
ly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought I should have caught 
one of them, for he flew as if one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground; but, as I came near, he always contrived to 
get away. 

Tutor. Ha, ha! you were flnely taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird's, to entice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bai-e ground, and their nests would easily be observed, did they not 
draw off the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

William. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my falling in with an 
old man and a boy, who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel ; and I 
bad a good deal o? talk with them, about the manner of prepanng the 
turf, and the price it sells at They gave me, too, a creature I never saw 
before — a young viper, which they had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a darker color than they are. 

jTWtor. True. Vipers frequent those turfy, boggy grounds pretty 
much, ani I have known several turf-cutters bitten by them. 
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William. Thev are Tery yenomoiu, are ihey not 1 

Tutor. Epough so to make their wounds painful and dangerous, though 
they seldom prove fatal. 

U^ilUcun. Well — I then took my course up to the windmill 3n the 
mount I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better view 
of the country round. What an extensive prospect ! I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; and I saw several gentlemen^s houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the wind- 
ings of the river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills. But I '11 tell you what I mean to do, if you will give me leave. 

Tutor. What is that ? 

WilHam. I will go again, and take with me Car3r's country map, by 
f^hich I shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

Tutor. You shall have it, and I will go with yon, and take my pocket 
spyins-ghkss. 

Wuliam. I shall be very glad of that Well — a thought struck me, 
that, as the hill is called danp-tnount^ there might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditches and mounas, with which I have read that camps w#e 
surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
mnumg round one side of the mount. 

7'«tor. Very likely you might I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Boman, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

William, From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the river. It was all 
bordered with reeds, and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite different 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was gettmg down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water near me. It 
was a large water-rat, and I saw it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hSie. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream. 
I caught one of the finest, and have got him here in a leaf. But how I 
longed to catch a bird tiiat I saw hovering over Ae water, and every now 
and then darting down into it ! It was all over a mixture of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a thnish, and had a large head and bill, and a short taU. 

Jluor. I can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, the celebrated 
halcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it inhabits. 

WiUiam. I must try to get another sieht at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed this little brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
the opposite side, I observed several nttle birds ninning along the shore, 
and making a piping noise. They were brown and white and about as 
Dig as a snipe. 

Tutor. 1 suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of birds that get their livmg by wading among the shallows, and picking 
op worms and insects. 

WiUiam. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon tlie 
miface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
rhey dashed into the stream; sometimes they pursued one another so 
Tuickly, that the eye could scireely follow them. In one place, where a 
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bigh, steep sand-bank rose directly above the river, I observed many of 
Aem go in and out of holes, with which the bank was bored fuIL 

Tutor. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of our four species of 
swallows. They are of a mouse-color above, and white beneath. They 
make their nests and bring up theu* young in these holes, which run a 
great depth, and by their situation are secure from all plunderers. 

William, A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way. He had a long pole with broad iron prongs at the 
end, just like Neptune's trident, onlv there were five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight down into tne mud, in the deepest ports of the 
river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Tutcr. I have seen this method. It is called spearing of eels. 

William. While I wis looking at him, a heron came flying over my 
head, with his large flapping wings. He alighted at the next turn of the 
river, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. He had 
waded into the water as far as his long legs would carry him, and was 
standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently on the stream. Pres- 
ently he darted his long bill as quick as lightning into the water, and 
drew out a fish, which he swallowed. 1 saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and flew 
away slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

Tutor. l*robably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. For- 
merly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, 
many ^ntlemen had their htronries, and a few are still remaining. 

WHUam. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 

Tutor. They are of great length and spread of vring, but their bodies 
are comparatively small 

William, I then turned homeward across the meadows, where I stop- 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starlings, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at first, what to make of them ; for 
they rose all together from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves Into a kind of black cloud, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundred of them. 

Tutor. Perhaps soj for, in the fenny counties, their flocks are so 
numerous, as to brefk down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlinj?s to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares uie foe flying from one of his heroes, to a cloud 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

William. After I had left the meadows, I crossed the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit. Looking 
into it, I saw in one of the sides a cluster of what I took to be shells ; and, 
upon going down, I picked up a clod of marl which was quite full of 
ihem ; but how sea-shells could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
even in the bowels of high mountains very remote from the sea. 

WiUiam. I got to the high field next to our house just as the sun was 
setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost. What a glorious 
«i{j:ht ! The clouds were tinged with purple and crimson, and yellow of 
9M shades and hues, and the clear sky varied from blue to a fine green at 
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the horizon. Bat how large the sun appears, jast as it sets ! I think It 
seems twice as big as when it is over head. 

Tutor, It does so ; and you may probably have obsenred the same 
appai'cnt cnlai'gement of the moon at its rising. 

William. 1 have; but pray what is the reason of this? 

Tutor. It is an optical deception, depending uf)on principles which I 
cannot well explain to you, till you know more of that branch of science. 
But what a number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has aflforded you ! 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing ; it has been very instructive^ 
too. Did you see nothing of all these sights, Robert ? 

Robert. 1 saw some of them, but I did not take particular notit^ of 
them. 

Tutor. Why not? 

Baliert. J do not know. I did not care about them ; and I made the 
best of my way home. 

Tutor, lliat would have been right, if you had been sent on a mes- 
sage ; but, as you only walked for amusement, it would have been wiser 
to have sought out as many sources of it as possible. But so it is ; one 
man walks through the world writh his eyes open, and another with them 
shut ; and upon this ditference depends all the superiority of knowledge 
the one acquires above the other. I have kno^vn sailors who had been in 
all the quarters of the world, and could tell ]^ou nothing but the signs of 
the tippling-houses they frequented in the different ports, and the price 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross 
the Channel without making some observations useful to mankind. While 
man^ a vacant, thoughtless youth, is whirled throughout Europ<), without 
gainmg a single idea worth crossing a street for; the observing eye and 
inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight, in every ramble 
in town and country. Do you, then, WilUam, continue to make use of 
your eyes ; and you, Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 

The preceding dialogue, if it has been attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write simple diilogues 
or conversations, similar to that presented in the following 

Example. 

DIAL0GX7E BETWEEN CHABLES AND HENBT, ABOUT DOGS. 

Charles, Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday ? 

Henry, He belongs to my uncle, who bought him, when 
he was very young, of a poor boy in the street. The boy 
appeared very destitute, and uncle bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than because he wanted the dog. 

Charles. Is he good for any thing, — has he been trained? 

Henry, O yes; he is a very valuable animal. Uncle 
would not sell him at any price. He is an excellent water 
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dog, and knows more than many boys of his own age. The 
other morning he was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at the boys, as they 
were playing in the street, and, finding that he could not see 
t] trough the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his warm tongue to one of the panes, and, licking the 
frost from the glass, attempted to look out; but, the spot 
which he had cleared being only large enough to admit one 
eye, he immediately made another, in the same manner, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight as 
usual. 

Charles. That was very remarkable. But your uncle did 
not teach him to do that. 

Henry. No ; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the wateri tad 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Charles. He is a water-dog, then, is he not ? 
Henry. O yes. He is very fond of the water himself, 
but will not allow others to go into it. Uncle has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water's edge, and many of his friends 
go there to bathe. But uVide is obligpc". to tie up Guido, the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the animal will not 
allow any one to go into the water, if he can prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. "WTiat do you sup- 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
]oy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

ifenry. O, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, George, was standing on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too &r to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guido, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held George up by the collar till some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
George out of the water, Guido had nearly dragged him to 
the shore ; but he found it rather hard work, for George is 
very fleshy, and, of course, quite heavy ; and, although Guido 
has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag any one else out of the water, yet he reasons very 
2 
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soundly, and thinks it much less trouble to prevent people 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when they 
have got in. 

Charles, No wonder that your uncle values him ; he is 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Henry. O, I could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George brought 
home a bundle from Miss ' Farrar's, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Guido was lying on the rug by the fire in the parlor, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, taking the bundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet. 

Charles, I should be very happy to have such a dog, but 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one. 

Henry, Father says, that there is no fear of a dog's run- 
ning mad, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Frog Pond 
on the Common. 

Charles, What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by mad dogs ? 

Henry, It is called hydrophobia^ which is a Greek word, 
and means " fear of water." Dogs, when they are mad, can- 
not bear the sight of water ; they will not drink ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog will drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophobia, 

Charles, I thank you, Henry, for giving me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have often 
heard her say, that your father is a very sensible man, per 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog. 
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Examples. 

In the same manner the learner may irrite a simple dialogiM about the 
following babjects : 

A cat A walk. A Snnday School ex 

A fox. A pair of skates. corsion. 

A horse. A tree, A holiday yisit 

A watch. A kite. An evemng party. 

A dress. A book. A wedding. 

A ride. A bonnet A foneral. 

A meeting-honse, An excnrsion on the water. A baptism. 

A school. A lesson. The celebration of an 

A sled. A new year's present anniversaiy. 

An evening party. A walk about the city. A visit to a printing 

A sleigh-ride. An excursion into the woods, office. 



vnx 

WOBDa 



Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thoughts or ideas. The ideas which they express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence '' I shall present the book to Charles," 
the word "present" signifies an action. If I say "the book 
will then be a present^" the word ^presevU" will signify an 
object, and is a noun or name. But, if the sentence be, 
" Charles must be present when the book is given," the word 
^ present^' will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and die correct understanding of 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
langua^. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be careful to use the proper word to express the idea which 
be wishes to communicate ; and when he is required to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe guide to the 
proper si;*nification of w(Mrds, because their meaning is so ma 
tprially affected by the connexion in which they stand. 
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There are manj words, the sound of which is exactly sitni« 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But in 
writing them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words as are both sounded and spelt alike, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words advise and prcu:- 
tise, which are verbs, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter < to c, become practice^ and advice^ which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
ment, in'crease, &c are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent. 

Example. 

'< I saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
accent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of the pas- 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lost sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assent, to the cells of Ignorance or the mansions of 
misery." 

Johnson, sUghtly altered. 

JSxample 2d. 

" The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with full assent 
They rose." 

Mlton, Paradise Lost, R 2d. 
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** He hath deserved worthily of his country ; and hia asceru 
(namely, to the highest honon^ S^c.) is not by such easy degrees 
as those who have been supple and courteous to the people." 
Shakspeare^ Cariolanus, Act 2dy Scene 2cL 

.Exercises. 

Air, ere, hebr; devise, device; altar, alter: trans'fer, transfer'; palate, 
pallet, palette ; fane, fain, fei^ ; bear, bare; [)ore,boar; council, counsel ; 
coarse, course; ceiling, sealing; drawer, drawer; eminent, imminent; 
canon, cannon, freo.ze, frieze, frize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse, 
hoarse; heal, heel; haul, hall; key, quay; lead, led; lyre, liar; manor, 
manner; mien, mean; meat, meet, mete; pare, pear; peas, piece; prac- 
tice, practise; assent, ascent; rite, right, write, Wright; rose, rows; vein, 
vain ; rain, rein, reign ; raise, ravs, raze ; size, sighs ; slay, sleigh, slaie ; 
theur, there; vale, veil, vail; whfte, wight; way, weigh, whey; you, yew; 
fare, fair; deer, dear; hue, hew; high, hie; hole, whole; seen, scene, 
seine; stQe, style; straight, strait; waist, waste; bell, beUe; sell, cell; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; aught, ought; lessen, lesson; profit, prophet; 
iholer, collar > well, (a noun^) well, (an adverb) ; per'fume, perfume' ; sub- 
feet'; sub'ject; ob'ject, object': im'port, imj)ort'; pres'ent, present'; ab- 
sent', ab'sent; sur'vev, survey'; fci^ment, ferment'; tor'ment, torment'; 
insult', in'sult; com'pact, compact'; con'cert, concert'; dis'count, dis- 
count'; rec'ord, record'; cx'tract, extract';* bow, beau; berry, bury; 
bough, bow; capitol, capital; cask, casque; censer, censor; claws, clause ; 
site, cite, sisht; clime, climb; complement, compliment; creek, creak; 
flue, flew; blew, blue; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard: slight, 
sleight; wave, waive. 



OP PHRASES, CLAUSES, AND SENTENCES. 

When names, whether proper, common, or abstract, are 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting words, but 
without a verb, the collection is called a phrase.' As, The 
extent of the city ; The path up the mountain ; The house 
by the side of the river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of wordo 



♦ There are about sixty words in the English hinguage that are thus dis 
linguished by the accent alone. See Rice'a Composition^ page 21»*. 
2* 
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is then ftfyled a clause, a simple sentence, or a simple propo- 
sition, words of nearlj equivalent import. As, The cit^ is 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See Bice's C<ymp9sitiany 
pages 7th and 65th. 

The words phrase and douse may therefore be thus de- 
fined: 

A i^irase is a connected assemblage of words, without a 
finite verb. 

A danse is a connected assemblage of words, toith a finite 
ferb.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words maiking complete 
sense. 

The difference between a phrase, a danse, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows : A sentence cXways, a clause S(yms 
times, but a phrase never makes complete sense. 

There aro various kinds of phrases, such as substantive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and interjectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the parts of 
speech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verb& which 
form them. A clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
ealled a relative clause, and one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be found in the following sentence : 

Neuter clause . . . Darius was 

Substantive phrase in (xppositum, . a Kmg of Persia. 
Active dauset . . . Alexander conquered Darius, 

Rdative dauee, .... who fled from the field of battle : 
Passive ckarny . . . (but) he was assassinated 
Substantive phrase, . . .by one of his own generals, [der, 
Participial phrase, . . (who ) coveting the favor of Alexan- 

ii/Bnor active and rdathe dauae, slew nis unfortunate master 
Infinitive phrase, . . .to secure his own interest 
Substantive phrase, . . with that monarch. 

A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, the 
subject, the verb, and the object As, The man struck the 



* A finite verb is a verb that has % subject or nominative. Verbs in the 
infinitive mood, or the participle, as they have no nomiPAtive, are not con- 
Ridercd finite verbs. 
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boy. Here man is the subject, t^trueh the verb, and hoy the 
object Some verbs, however, admit no object, after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two principal parts, 
the subject and the verb. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal parts, and de- 
signed to express some drcmnstance affecting their signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
8entenoe& 

A simple sentence contains but one nominative and one 
finite verb. As, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen* 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting w<N<ds. As, 
^ Life is short, and art is long." - The different parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. 

Clauses are joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunctions and relative pronouns ; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs ; the latter are 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
as follows : 

Firzt. By a single noun or pronoun. As, [John] struck 
[Tiim.] 

Sectmdly. By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate 
rial duties of the young. 

Thirdly. By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations of youth. 

' FtniTthhy. By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, wldch covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by ihe 
hand of mercy. 

Mfthly. By an entire member of a compound sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of relinon, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Umterse] has rear 
son to distrist the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

The object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
with the constituent parts and members of sentences, both 
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Bimple and compound. The exercises that are subjoined, arv 
presented that he may distinguish the phrases from the cbiuses, 
the ckuses from the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple from the compound. 

Mcercises. 

The eye of the passing traveller may mark them, or mark them do^ 
bat they stand peacefully in thousands over all the land *, and most beau- 
tiful do they make it, through all its wide valleys and narrow glens, — ita 
low holms encircled by the rocky walls of some bonny bum, — its green 
mounts elated with their little crowning groves of plane trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose 
black bosom lie shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabit- 
ed by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying bees. 

^y arguments so strong. If we could imagine. They all agree in the 
belief The fearful consequences. In spite of all admonition and reproof 
Feel themselves at liberty. Such an undertaking would be vain. I am 
desirous of explaining. For the reasons already given. We cannot 
but rejoice that Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Make 
themselves accountable. The question which arises has puzzled. Has 
produced in our mind. Religion has its seat in the heart. Were now 
out in thousands. Would be expedient Remains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath morning. Overgrown with grass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant spring had covered the spot 
Opportunity of addressing each other. Had fatally infected. With in- 
describable pleasure. The most remote period of time. We hoped that 
this sight. The interior of the cavern. Very important purposes. Have 
a tendency to preserve. Withdraws his propitious light However base or 
unworthy. la the emblem of How boundless. The tender assiduities 
of friendship. Irregular projecting rocks. Was peculiarly dear. Witk 
very great pleasure. The refulgent lamp of nigut The science whid 
treats of language is called Grammar. Writing is the art of making 
thoughts visible. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sei^, 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals^ as far as we ai-e able to judge, are entirely occupied 
with the objects of their present perceptions ; and the case is nearly the 
•ame with the lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time, are material 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 

Though I Bpeak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not 
charity, I am nothing. 
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X. 

USE OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES, IN THE 
EXPANSION or THE IDEA- 

The previous Exercise having rendered the stadent fa- 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com- 
posed, it is now proposed that he be exercised in tha 
oonstruction of such sentences ; as in the following 



We went. 

We went in a carriage. 

We went m a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting last night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends, and heard an excellent ser* 
mon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner. 

Exercises. 

In the ^ame manner the stadent may expand the following iimple 
sentences : 

My father sailel They have done all they could. 

John related. A cat canght 

If Henry had n3t disoheyed. A thief was canght. 

Grod created. The lightning strudL 

I remember. The river roUed. 

HaUtoal indciLeLce nndermines. The minister preaiGhed. 
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I heard John saj. The artist painted 

Henry declared. I have purchased. 

This book contains. His parents reside. 

A horse ran awaj. The boy fell 

Gentleness corrects. The gins rose. 

The boys took. A mad dos bit 

The servants returned. The sheriff took. 

My father keeps. The wind blew down^ 

The ship sailed. The tide overflowed. 

The master came. The earthquake dcstroyel 
A hirge number of peopled assembled. The begg^ came. 

Geography teaches. I heard him sing. 



XL 

OF THE PARTS AND ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The natural order of an English sentence is to place the 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, wiUi their respective 
adjuncts after it. This order, however, it is not necessary al- 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and harmony 
of the sentence are often greaUy increased by ^departure from 
it. With respect to the cadence, or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it bo not abrupt nor unpleasant. In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the liMigest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon tire with a 
frequent repetition (^ the same tone. 

Li the following example the student will notice the differ- 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged, 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif- 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounds 
most harmoniously to the ear, conveys most clearly the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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Tbe poet most stodj Yariefy, aboTe all thingBy not only 
in professed descriptions of ike scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which, of course, often occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not onlj in professed descriptiona 
of the scenerj, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in 
the frequent allusions to natural objects, which oocor, of 
course, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
variety.* 

JSxercises. 

lTb« Btadeat will notice that ia the foUowii^f senteaoeo, the mei^ben 
are verj badlj: arranged. It ig required of him to present them in racfa 
order as will make them most harmonions and exniblt the sense to the 
best advantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed ihrongh the village, 
that every thing shoald be jast as it was when he left 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gnsty sonnd. and the night was 
shutting in abont it, as they drew near the house. 

Bnt not only from its relation to the past night, the morning is a fit 
time for devotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a character, which will fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
perform actions whidi ifnll never be fiorgotten, to receive impressions 
which may never be effaced, to that world where I have often gone astray, 
t am to return. 

Temptations which have often subdued me, this day, I am to meet ; 
again with.opi>ortumties of usefulness, I am to help in deciding the hap- 

* It will save much time and trouble in copying, if the student, in the 
nreparation of his exercises, pursue the following method: phicin^ tbe dif- 
lerent members of the sentence in separate Imes and nmntenng them, 
be may afterwards arrange them by ftieir numbers, as in the following 
example : 

1 We, 

2 with the rest of onr party, 

3 notwithstanding the storm and darkness, 

4 pursued, 

5 our journey. 

J' 

1 

a 
? 

3 

i 



nil 


4 15 2 3 

4 15 3 2 


3 4 5 2 


5 14 2 3 


14 5 3 


5 14 3 2 


3 14 5 


2 4 15 3 


12 4 5 


3 2 14 5fto. 


3 14 5 
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pincss of their present and future life, in mending their chancters, and to 
inDucDce the minds of others. 

Having on the mercy and protection of the Almigh^ cast onrsclvea, 
to the Labor and duties which he imposes, with new oonndenoe we should 
go forth. 

Given in part to prayer, as of devotional topics and excitements, a va 
riety it furnishes, diis period should be. 

And gone to testify of us to our judge, and that another day has gone, 
at this hour, naturally a reflecting mind will remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defective motives and inegular de- 
sures, if suffered to speak plainly and inspect faithftdly, conscience will 
recount 

Between the brothers was no deadly and deep quarrel and of this nn 
natural estrangement the cause neither of them could telL 

In the little hollow that lay between the grave of their father, whoso 
shroud was haply not yet still fW>m the fall of dust to dust, and of their 
mother long since dead, as the brothers composedly but firmly stood, 
grasping each others hand, the minister said, " I must fulfill the promise 
which I made to your father on his death bed.'' and with a nleasant coun- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a voyage in quest of a north-west passage to India, Henry Hudson 
En 1609. an Englishman in the service or the Dutch, discovered the noble 
river that bears his name. 



xn. 

SENTENCES. 

The following words constitute a perfect sentence. It is 
required to arrange them into sentences.' 



A gratitude emotion delightful is. 
Gratlti>de is a delightful emotion. 

2. 

Exclamation interesting adverse when circumstances under 
Mark Antony this made ^' have all I except lost awaj given 
have I what.*' 

Mark Antony, when under adverse drcumstanoes, made 
this interesting exolamadon * ^ I have lost all, except what I 
hove given awajy.** 
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Mcereisei* 

Sorrows the poor pity sufferings of die and. 

To itscir others heart grateful the duty at performs once its and itidf 
grateful endears. 

Beings best of God kindest the is and. 

I/aniented an amiable youth sincere of terms in grief parent death 
affectionate the of a most 

Temper even and mild remarkably a possessed Sir Isaac Newton. 

Words few these in duties contained all are moral our: By do done be 
would as you. 

To eat and drink, instead of living do as many drink and eat we should, 
to live in order. 

Glorious the Sun how an object is; but glorious more hew much good 
is great that and good Being use for our nude it who. 



xm. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
9ther piece of writing should begin with a capital letter. 

The names of the months aiid the days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter. 

The first word after a period should begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after every interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begin with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not totally independent. . 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c 

Ail proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c., and adjectives 
derived from them, should begin with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it i« in 
ft direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 
8 
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The first word of an example, every substaatadve and prin- 
cipal word in the titles of books, and the first word of every 
line in poetry, should begin with a capital letter 

The pronoun I, and the interjection O, are always written 
in capitals. 

Any words, when remarkably emphatical, or when they 
are the principal subject of the composition, may begin witib 
capitals. 

JSxerctses. 

when Socrates Was Asked what Man Approached fhe Nearest to Per 
feet happiness, He answered, that man who Has The Fewest wants. 

addison Has Remarked, with Eqaalpiety apd truth, that the Creation 
is a Perpetual feast To the mind of a Good man. 

diligence, industry, and Proper improvement Of time, Are Material 
duties of the Young ; but the young Cnten Neglect These duties. 

how often shall my brother sin against me and I foi^ve him ? till 
Seven Times? 

but what Excuse can the englishman Plead? the custom Of duelling ? 

how manv lessons are there in this book ? are there More Than twenty- 
five? 

why did Yon Not Arrive sooner ? were you necessarily Detained 1 

daughter of faith. Awake ! Arise 1 Illume 
the Dread Unknown, The chaos of The tomb. 

the lord My pasture Shall Prepare, 
and Feed Me With A shepherd's care. 

father of all in Every Age, 
in Every Clime Adored, 
by Saint, by savage, and By sage, 
Jehovah, jove, or lord 

thou great first cause, least understood, 
who All my Sense Confined (confinedst), 
to Know But This, That thou Art good 
and That myself Am Blind. 

yet Gavest me In this Dark Estate, &c. 

tne language of Manv of the europcan nations was derived From tbt 

Ancient latin. 
The english and french Fleets had a Severe Engagement 
i saw the dutch Ambassador in the Carriage of the Spanish consul 
Always remember this Ancient maxim, Spoken by tne greek phih>so 

pher : " Know thyself." 
The christian lawgiver Savs, " take up Thy Cross Daily and follow me. 
Solomon observes, that " Pride goes Before Destruction." 
Johnson's dictionary has long been the standard of enclish orthography 

!wit the work of doctor webster seems in a Fair way to Supplant It 
have you read rollin*s ancient history. 

thomson's seasons and cowper's task contain many Poetical Beauties 
1 hope You will be able to Write Correctly All that i l^ave Written. 
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XIV. 
OP PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition 
into sentences, or parts of sentences ; and is principally used 
to mark the grammatical divisions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in punctuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voice, which the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation require. 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are : 

The Comma f > The quotation marks " " 

The Semicolon { ; The Diaeresis 

The Colon : Crotchets ( ) 

The Periods . Brackets [] 

* The importance of correct punctuation may "be seen by the following 
extract from the London Times of September, 1818. 

" The contract lately made for lighting the town of Liverpool, during the 
ensuing year, has been thrown void by the misplacing of a comma in the 
advertisement, which ran thus : * The lamps at present are about 4050 in 
number, and have in general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.* The contractor would have proceeded to fur- 
nish each lamp with the said twenty threads ; but, this being but half the 
usual quantity, the commissioner discovered that the difference arose from 
the comma following, instead of preceding, the word etich. The parties 
i^eed to annul the contract, and a new one Is now ordered." 

Again ; the meaning of the following sentence is materially affected by 
Ihe punctuation : 

"I said that he is dishonest it is true and I am sorry for it." 

Now the pause placed after dishonesty will imply tkat it is true that he is 
dishonesty thus : "I said that he is dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for 
it" But, if the pause be placed after true, the sentence implies that it is 
true that I said he is dishonest, and I am sorry that I said so, thus : *^ 1 
said that he is dishonest, it is true ; and I am sorry for it." 

The misplacing of- a comma, by a Mr. Sharpe, converted an innocent 
remark into a piece of horrid blasphemy: '* Believing Richard Brothers to 
be a prophet sent, by God I have engraved his portrait." Had the comma 
been removed two words forward, the assertion would have been innocent. 

t The word comma is derived from the Greek language, and properly 
designates a segment, section, or part cvJt off from a complete sentence 
In its usual acceptation, it signifies the point, which marks the smaller 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, represents the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least constructive or most dependent 
parts of a sentence. 

t The word semicolon is derived from the Latin word semt^ which meani 
huf^ and the Greek word IcoUm. which signifies a member. 

S The wor^ period is derived from the Greek language, and means ^4C 
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The Exclamation I rp, ^ -d^^^ I 

The Interrogation ? The-^""^ \ 

The Dash — The Acute Accent / 

The Ellipsis The Grave Accent \ 

The Hyphen - The Circumflex Accent a 

The Breve w The Caret a 

The Apostrophe ' The Cedilla 9 

To these maj be added the marks of reference : 

The Asterisk * The Section § 

The Obelisk f The Parallels || 

The Double Obelisk J The Paragraph T 

RULES OP PUNCTUATION. 

1. When two or more words ore connected without the connecting 
word being expressed, the comma supplies the place of that word ; as, 
** Alfred was a brave, pious, patriotic pnnce." 

2. Those, parts of a sentence which contain the relative pronoun, the 
case absolute, the nominative case independent, any parenthetical clausei 
and simple members of sentences, connected by words expressing a com 
parison, must be separated by commas ; as, ^ The. elephant, which yon 
saw in the menagerie,' took the child up with his trunk into his cage." 
"Shame being lost, all vutue is lost" "Peace, Virtue, peace is all 
thine own." " Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith." 

3. The following words and phrases, and others similar to them, are 
^nerally^separate^ by commas from Uie rest of the sentence ; namely 
Nayi so,' however, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, more- 
yver, again, first, secondly^ thirdly, lastly, "once more,' on the contrary, 
vfcc 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota- 
ion, and words and. clauses expressing contrast or opposition, though 
doselv connected in construction, are separated by a comma; as, "I 
pity the man,, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, 'T is all 
Darren." 

" Though deep, yet dear ; though gentle, yet not duU ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

5. When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking^ by 
a pause, its place may be iz r)lied by^ a comma; as, "From law arises 
security: from securitpr, iTj:ji. ) ; from inquiry, knowledge." 

6. Nouns in apposition, cACOompanied by explanatory words or phrases, 
are separated by commas ; but ir sudi nouns are single, or only form a 
proper name, they are m )t divided : as, " Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was eminent for his zeal ni.d knowledge." 

7. When a sentence consists of several members, each constituting a 
distinct proposition, and hi.ving a dependence upon each other, or upon 
some common clause, thej are separated bv semicolons ; as, " Wisdom 
liasbuildedherhoofB; she hath hewn out her seven pillars; fh> hatb 
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killed her beasts ; she hath mingled her wine ; she hath also furtished 
her table." 

8. The colon is nsed to divide a sentence into two or more parts, 
which, althoogh the sense be complete in each, are not wholly indepen- 
dent; as, " Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse- 
quences of guilt: the gospel reveals the plan of Divine inteipositioD 
and aid." 

9. The colon* is nsed when an example, a <]|notation, or a speech is 
introduced ; as, " The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of 
the Deity in these words : God is love.** 

10. The period is nsed at the end of a complete and independent sen- 
tence. It is also placed after initial letters, when used alone ; and, like- 
wise, after all abofeviations ; as, ^* One 'clear and direct path is' pointed 
out to man." -■ " Fear > God." " Have ' charity towards all men.'' " G. 
W." for "George Washington." "Geo." for "George." "Becj." for 
« Benjamin." « U. S." for " Old Style." " P. B. S." for " Fellow of the 
Royal Society." 

In a general view, the period separates the para^i^h into sentences , 
the semicolon divides a componnd sentence. into, simple ones;' and the 
comma collects into clauses tne scattered circumstances' of manner time, 
place, relation, &C., belonging to every verb and to every noun. 

The note of interrogation,! or the question, as it is sometimes called, is 
placed after every sentence which contains a question; as, "Who is 
this ? " " What have you in your hemd ? " " The Cyprians said to me, 
Why do you weep ? " 

The exclamation point is nsed to express any sudden or violent emo- 
tion ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, hatred, anger, pitv, anxiety, ardent 
wish, &C. It is also nsed to mark an exalted idea or the Deity ; and is 
generally placed after the nominative case independent; and after the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection ; as, " How mischievouB 
are the effects of war ! " " O blissful days ! Ah me 1 how soon ye pass ! " 

The exclamation point is also nsed after sentences containing a ques- 
tion when no answer is expected; as, "What is more amiable than 
virtue I " 

Several exclamation points are sometimes used together, either in a 
]»arenthesis or by themselves, for the purpose of exoressing ridicule, or a 
great degree of surprise, &c. 

A parenthesis | is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 



* Some very respectable grammarians tell us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction: as, " Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect happi 
ness: there is no such thing in the world:" "Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the 
world." But many respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and it 
may well be questionecL whether the retention of this character among the 
marks of punctuation adds any thing to the clearness or precision of written 
language. 

t The word inUnrogadon is derived from the Latin, and means aq^iu 
tion. 

X The word parwuhesit is derived from the Greek language, and means 
wn tnsertion. 

8* 
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another sentence, bat which may be omitted without injuring the sense 
or construction, and is enclosed between two curved lines like these ; ( ). 

The curved lines between which a parenthesis is enclosed are called 
crotchets. 

Sometimes a sentence is enclosed between marks like these, [ ] which 
are called brackets 

The following difference is to be noticed in the use of crotchets and 
brackets : Crotchets are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
(vhich is inserted between the parts of another sentence : Brackets are 
^nerallj used to separate two subjects, or to enclose an explanatory note 
or observation standing by itself. When a parenthesis occurs within 
another parenthesis, br^ets enplose the former and crotchets the latter ; 
as in the following sentence from Sterne : " X know the banker I deal 
with, or the physician I usually call in [there is no need, cried Dr. Slop 
(waking), to call in any Dhysician in this case] to be neither of them men 
of much religion." 

It may be here remarked, that a parenthesis is frequently placed be- 
t^veen commas, instead of crotchets, &c. ; but the best writers avoid the 
use of parentheses as much as is possible. 

The hyphen * is a small mark placed between the parts of a compound 
word ; as, sea-water, semi-circle. 

The hyphen is also used to denote the long sound of a vowel ; as, Epi- 
curean, deco-rum, balc6-ny. 

The hyphen must always be put at the end of the line when part of a 
word is in one line and part in another ; but, in this case, the letters of 
a syllable must never be separated ; as, extraor* 

dinary, not ext- 



The dash is a straight mark longer than a hyphen *, thus, — 

The proper use of the dash is to express a sudden stop, or change of 
the subject ; but, by modem writers, it is employed as a substitute for 
almost all of the other marks ; being used sometimes for a comma, semi 
colon, colon, or period ; sqmetimes for a question or an exclamation, and 
sometimes for £rotchets and brackets to enclose a parenthesis. 

An ellipsis t or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 

various marks; sometimes by a dash; as, the k g, for the kmg; 

sometimes by asterisks or stars, like these, * * * * ; sometimes by hy 
phens, thus, ; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these : . . . . 

The breve (thus ^) is placed over a vowel to mdicate its short sound , 
as, St Helena. 

The apostrophe | is a comma placed above the line. It is used as the 
sign of the possessive case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 
letter or several letters; as, John's; «'Tis" for "it is"; "tho'" for 
" though ; " »' lov'd " for « loved " ; « I '11 " for « I will" 

The quotation marks, or inverted commas, as they are sometimes 



* The word hyphen is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
under oncy or together ; and is used to imply that the words or syllables, 
between which it is placed, are to be taken together as one word. 

t The word eUipns is derived from the Greek language, and means an 
omission, 

t The word apostrophe is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
the turning away^ or omission^ of one letter or more. 
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called, consist of ftrar oommas ; t^ffo Inverted, or upside down, ftt the be- 
ginning of a word, phrase, or sentence which is quoted or transcribed from 
some author in his own words ; and two others, in their direct position, 
placed at the conclusion ; as, An excellent poet says : 

** The prbper study of mankind is man." 

Sometimes the quotation is marked by single, instead of double^ 
<x>mmas. 

The diaeresis * consists of two periods placed over the latter of two vow- 
els ; to show that they are to be pronounced in separate svllablcs ; as, 
Laocoon, Zoonomia, cooperate. 

The brace is emplovcKl to unite several lines of poetry, or to connect 
a number of words with one common term ; and it is also used to prevenl 
a repetition in writing or printing ; thus, 



" Waller was smooth ; btit Dryd«n taught to join 
The varying verse, the fall-resounding line, 
The long majestic march and energy divine." 

C-e-o-u-s "^ 

S -JT^u-s [ *" pronounced like shus, 

T-i-o-u-s J 



The cedilla, or cerilla, is a curve line placed under the letter c, to show 
diat it has the sound of s. It is used principally in words derived from 
the French language. 

Thus, garqon, in which word the 9 is to be pronounced like <. 

The accents t are marks used to signify the proper pronunciation of 
words. 

The accents are three in number ; 

The grave accent thus, ^ 
The acute accent *, thus, ' 
The circumflex accent ; thus, a 

The grave accent is represented by a mark placed over a letter, or syl 
table, to show that it must be pronounced with the falling inflection of 
the voice ; as, Reuthkmir. 

The acute accent is represented by a similar mark, pointing in the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or syllable must be pronounced 
with the rising inflection of the voice; thus, Epicurean, Europdan. 

The meamn^ of a sentence often depends on the kind of accent which 
is used : thus, ue following sentence if the acute accent be used on the 
word alone, becomes a question. 

" Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou alone shalt hear ? " 

But, if the grave accent be placed on the word alone, it becomes a simple 
ieclaration; as. 



♦ The word dicaresis is derived from the Greek language, and signifles 
» taking ataay, or a division. 

t The YTOta accent is derived ftom the Latin language, and signifle? tM 
iove oftkt voice. 
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" Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou albne shalt hear." 

The circnmflex accent is the nnion of the grave and acute accents, and 
indicates that the syllable on which it is placed should have both th« 
rising and the falling inflection of the voice. 

The coi-et * h a mark resembling an inverted t, placed under the line 
It is never used in printed books, but, in manuscripts, it shows that 
lomethmg has been accidentally omitted ; as, 

recited 
'* Geoige has his lesson." 

The following marks are references; and are generally used to caD 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the hottom of tht 
page: 

The Asterisk, * The Parallels, || 

The Obelisk, t The Paragraph, i* 

The Double Obelisk, | The Index, 0^^ 

The Section, 4 

When many notes occur on a page, and these marks are all exhausted, 
they are sometimes doubled. Figures and letters are also sometimes 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in some hooks the section, 4) and 4ie para- 
graph, % are used to mark the parts of a composition, which in writing 
or printing should be Kparated. 

A paragraph t denotes the beginnmg of a new subject, or a sentence 
not connected with the foregoing. 

A section | is used for subdividing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that every composition should be divided 
into paragraphs, when the sense will allow the separation. Different 
subjects, unless they are very short, or very numerous in a small compass 
should be separated into paragraphs. 

EXEBCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

Insert Commas in their proper piaces in the foUomng ieniencee. 

Wife children servants all that could be found were savagely slaugh- 
tered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland farm whidi 
he now cultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to us constitutes the fundamen 
tal principle of Christian charity. 

Julias Caesar wrote in a clear natural correct flowing style. 

« The word caret is derived flrom the Latin language, and signifies it •> 
tiwnting. 

t The word paragraph is derived from the Greek language, and signifien 
an esen'ption in tho margin, 

X The word x^^tion is derived from the Latin language, and 8ig:nifle8 « 
aivitum or cuttings The character which denotes a section seems to h% 
made of m, and to be an abbreviation of the words eignwn seetuwis, tlia 
4ign of the section. 
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Climate soil laws custom food and otiher accidental differences have 
produced an astonishing variety in the complexion features manners and 
nicnlties of the human race. 

In our epistolary correspondence we may advise dissuade exhort re- 
quest recommend discuss comfort reconcile. 

Exercise ferments the humors casts them into the proper channels 
throws off redundancies and assists nature in her necessary operations. 

A ^se man will examine every thing coolly impartially accurately and 
rationally. 

Homer the greatest poet of antiouity is reported to have been bHnd. 

Milton the author of " Paradise Lost '* and *' Regained ^ was blind 

I am my dear Sir your humble servant 

The earth Uke a tender mother nourishes her children. 

Harold heing slahi the conqueror marched immediately to London. 

Swift says no man ever wished himself younger. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

The great Xerxes upon whom fortune had lavished all her favors not 
content with being master of powerful armies numerous fleets and inex- 
haustible treasures proposed a reward to any one who should invent a 
uew pleasure. 

You should not desire says an ancient Greek author even the thread 
<>f another man's needle. 

She let concealment like a worm in the bud feed on her damask cheek. 

Nature has wisely determined that man shall want an appetite in the 
beginning of distempers as a defence against their increase. 

The whole circle of vices like 'shadows towards the evening of life 
appear enormous to a thinking' person. 

1 ou are not to suppose that the fate either of single persons of empires 
or of the whole earth depends on the influence of uie stars. 

Insert the Comma, Coloth ond Semicolon where they bdong in the foBounng 
sentences. 

Green is generally considered the most refreshing color to the eye 
therefore Providence has made it the common dress oi nature. 

To err is human to for^ve divine. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Saint Peter is painted with the kejns Paul with a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff and a gourd bottle James 
the Less with a fuller's pole John with a cup and a winged serpent Bar- 
tholomew with a knife Philip with a lon^ staff or cross Thomas with a 
lance Matthew with a hatchet Matthias with a battle-axe Simon with a 
«aw and Jude with a club. 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
Those call it pleasure and contentment these. 

Most of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary but our disqui* 
etudes may be considered as real. 

Chaucer we are told by Dryden followed nature every where but thai 
he never went beyond her. 

A clownish air is but a trifling iefect yet it is enough to make a meat 
imiversally disagreeable. , 

In the New Testament as in the dignified and sober litu/gy of th« 
Qiurdi we see deep humiU^ but not loawsome abjtectoess svicere repent* 
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Ance bat not agonizing horror steadfast faith bnt not presumptuous assur 
ance lively 1 ope. but not seraphic abstraction the deep sense of human 
Infirmity but not the unblushing profession of leprous depravity the holy 
and heavenly communion but not vagae experiences nor the intemperate 
trance. 

Do not flatter yourself with the idea of enjoying perfect happiness 
there is no such thing in the world. 

Keep doBQ to thy business it will ke^ thee from wickedness poverfy 
and shame. 

The i»ath of troth is a plain and it is a safe path that of falsehood is a 
perplexmg maze. 

Do not flatter yourself with the idea of enjoying perfect happiness for 
there is no such thing in the world. 

Were all books reduced to their quintessence many a bulky author 
would make his appearance in a penny paper there would be no such 
thing in nature as a folio the works of an ase would be contained on a 
few shelves not to mention miUions of vommes that would be utterly 
annihilated. 

hsert the Period^ QjuesHont <"^ Exclamation Point, when they respectively 
belong in the foUomng sentences. 

Honor all men Fear Grod Troth is the basis of every virtue Every de- 
viation from veracity is criminal The Latin language is now called a dead 
language because it is not spoken as the mother tongue of any nation 
America was discovered in the night of Oct Uth O S AD 1492 Have 
you ever read its histoir The Rambler was written by Samuel Johnson 
LL D Sir Josh Reynolos F R S was a very distinguished artist 

In the formation of man what 'Wonderful proofs of the magnificence of 
God's works and how poor and trifling in comparison are the productions 
of man Why do you weave around you this web of occupation and then 
complain that you cannot break it How superior is the interoal constroc- 
tipn of the productions of nature to idl the works of men 



XV- 

DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

Words, with regard to tbeir origin, are divided into primi- 
tive and derivative ; and, with regard to their form, into sim- 
ple and comprund. 

A primitive word is a word which is in its original form, 
and is not derived from any other word; as, man, good, 
content 
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A derivatiye word is that which is derived from another 
word ; as, manful, manhood, manlj, manliness; goodness, good* 
ly, &c. ; contented, contentment, contenting, contentedly, &c. ; 
which are derived respectively from the primitive words, man, 
good, content. 

A simple word consists of one word, not compounded ; as 
sea, able, self. 

A compound word is a word that is made up of two or more 
words, or of one word and some syllable added ; as, sea-water, 
unable, myself. * 

Words are foimd, on examinatioii, to be reducible to ^nmps or familJes, 
and are related to each other by identity of origin and similarity of signi- 
fication. Thus the words justly, justice, juOify, justification, justiciaty, 
adjust, readjust, unjust, injustice, iac^ are all kindred words, connected 
with the primitive word just. The jurimitive words of a language are 

fenerally lew in number, and language is rendered copious and expressive 
y the formation of derivatives and compounds from the primitives. 

When a syllable is added, in the composition of words, it takes its 
name from the position in which it is placed with regard to the word. If 
it is placed before the word it is called a prefix, if at the end of the word, 
it is called an affix. 

In derivative words, there are generally three, and sometimes four 
things to be considered ; namely, first, the rod, from which the word is 
derived; secondly, the prefix; thirdly, the (^ffix; fourthly, the letters 
which are added for the sake of sound, and which may be called euphonic 
letters. 

The root is cometimes called the radical letters of a word. Thus, from 
the Latin word venio, which signifies to come, and its variation f?enitan, 
many English words are derived, in the following manner : The first 
three letters of the word are taken, as the radical letters, or root of tiie 
word. By adding the prefix contra, which signifies against, we have con- 
traven; to which is added the euphonic letter e, to lengthen the last 83rlla' 
ble, and thus is composed the word contraoene, which means to come against, 
or oppose. In a sinular manner, we have the woids prevent, itwent, dram 
vent, convent, and their derivatives, t 



* Some compound words are formed by the union of two other words ; 
as sea^^water, semi-annual. Such words nre generally recosnized by the 
hyphen placed between the words composing the componno. Mr. Goold 
Brown says, that ^pemument compounds are consolidated,** that is, are 
written without the nyphen. But it is contended that '* glass-house " is as 
much a permanent compound as " bookseller." The truth is, that no better 
reason can be given for the use or omission of the hyphen, than caprice. 

t The student who wishes to studj this department of etymolo^, will 
find it more fully displayed in Home Tooke*8 " Diversions of Pnfley ; " 
Bice's " Composition," AfcCuIloch's " Grammar," and Towne's " Analysis 
of Derivative Words." In the first mentioned of these works, the " Diver 
fions of Purley," may be found a learned and ingenious account of the de 
rivation and meaning of many o ' the adverbs, conjunctions and prepoiC 
SiDns of the English language. 
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Many of the prefixes nsed in the composition of English words are 
Latin or Greek prepositions ; andthe effect which they produce upon tht 
meaning of the root contributes much to the copiousness of the English 
lanp:ua«;^e. ' 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one another, 
that it would be extremely difficult and nearly impossible to enumerate 
them A few instances, only, of the various modes of derivieUion, can be 
given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, or from adjectives, by add- 
ing the affix hood^ or heady ship, rvy wicky rick, dom, ian, ment, and age; as, 
from marly by adding the affix hoodf comes mdnhoodj from knight, lakghi'' 
boody &C., from falsey faUehoody &c 

Nouns ending in hood, or heady are such aa^signify character or quality ; 
as, manhood, ffdsehood. 

Nouns ending in skip ere those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition ; as lordship, stewardship, hardship. 

Nouns ending in ery signify, action or habit ; as, slavery, knavery, 
bravery. 

Nouns ending in wichy ricky an^ domy denote dominion, jurisdiction, or 
condition; as bailiwick, bishoprick, dukedom, kingdom, freedom. 

Nouns ending in tan signify profession ; as, physician, musician, &c. 

Nouns that end in ment or age signify the act, or habit; as command* 
ment, usa^. 

Nouns mat end in ard denote character or habit; as drunkard, dotard 

Nouns ending in kinylingy ingy ocky e2, generally signify diminution; ar 
lamb, lambkin, duck, duckling; hill,' hillock, cock, ;cockerel. 

Nouns ending in ttjuky or wfe,'generally signify state, condition, or a 
padty ; as plenitude, aptitude, &c. 

ALPHABETICAL SYNOPSIS OF PREFIXES. 

A, Ab, Abs, fiom. De, frcmy doum. 

Ad, Ac, Al, Ap, At, &&, ta, Deca, ten. 

Amhi^ bothy Di, Dis, &C., separation, not 

Amb, amphi, rrancL "Disiy, through. 

Ante, before, . Dys, bad, difficuHy hard, 

' Antiy agcdnsL E, Ex, EV^Gm^Er, &&, out or 

Ana, back. En,' Em, m. _ 

Apo, Aph, fiom, Epi, upon. 

Auto, on^8 Bdf. Equi, poual. 

Be, to make. Extra, heifond. 

Bene, imS. For, against. 

Bi, Bis, twoy half. Fore, jorUir. 

Biblio, book. Geo, the earth. 
Bio, life. ' Hetero, of divers kinds. 

Centu, hundred. Hex, Hexa, six. 

Chrono, ft'me. 'Hornby of one kind. . 

Circum, round. Hydro, toater. 

Co, Con, Col, Com, Cor. with. Hyper, ooer. 

Contra, against. In, Im, II, noty with an adje* 
Cosmo, the toortd. tive, into, with a verb. on. 

Counter, cppotite. Inter, among. 
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Intro, tvithin. 

Jurii legal, 

Juxta, necar, 

litho, fitone. 

Male, evU. 

Mann, hand. 

Mis, error* 

Mono, oney 

Mnlti, many. 

Myth, fdmoM. 

Koct, rdghL 

Non, Ne, not 

Ob, Oc. &C., heforet agaxntL 

OqX, eight 

Omni, aUi 

Ornithb, bird. 

Oriho^ right. 

Oste, hone. 

OmI, beyond. 

Over, above. 

Pan, aU. 

Para, o^omit. 

Penta,Jiz«. 

Per, throiugh. 

Veii^ around. 

Phil,/rM!W%. 

Physij'fietf ure. 

Plem,./iifl. 

Poly,"»iany. 

Post, after. 

Pre, fce/bre. 



Preter, ha^ond. 
^TrOt before^ ouL 
Pyro, l/Jrc 
Quad, ;^c»ir. 
"Ret'ogain. 
Betro,*6adb 
Se, sgxntifibfi. 
Semi ^ 1 

Demi, }>Aa[^ 

Hemi, J 
Sez,M2r. 
Sine, without. 
Soli, alone. 
Steno, sAorf. 
Stereo, ao^. 
Sab, Sac, &C., tmder 
Snbter, under. 
Saper, Sapra, aboo^ 
SnTiOver. 

Syn, Syl, &c., unih. 
Tetr&t/our. 
Theo, GW. 
TopOf/i^ace. 
Trans', acroM. 
Tri,tAr«ft 
Typo, tope 
Undor, oaieotA. 
Uni, one. 
With, ctppostiCtbn. 
2k>o, ammal Ufe. 
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Age, rank, office. 

Ance, an(7, ] 

Ence, ency, Vstateor act of. 

Ant, ent, J 

Ate, ary, having. 

Ble, that mag lie. 

Bleness, the quality of being aUe. 

Bly,' ma manner. 

Q^t ^7} 7) i^} state, condition. 

En, tTi. 

Er, or, an, ian, ex, ess, ee, eer, ist, 

ite, san, zen, the perwn who. 
Tj, to make. 
Ics, science, art. 

Ion, ity, ment, the ttate or act of. 
Ish^ioi 



Jsm, doctrine, state. 

Ive, ic, ical, ^^ i^e, ing, it, ial, enl 

ant, pertainiiig to, having the quai 

ity, rdating to. 
lzie,tomahe. 
Jjoas, without. 
Jjj, like, resembling, 
"^esa," quality of. 

Oas, ose, - ) nature of. 
Ory, some, > like, fm of 
Ric, dom, possession. 
Shipi offiix. 
Ude, state of being. 
Ure, act of, state of being 
Ward, in a cUreaimL 
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AFFIXES TO AFFIXES. 

Ak^ ated, ating, ater, ator, atelj, ateness, ation, ative, atoiy, able, aUy^ 
tbleness, ability, ^'s, diet, ties*. 
Antf antiy, ance, ancy, aacy'^ ancies, ancles'. 
F\d, fully, fulness. 

JFI/, fies, fiest, fied, fying, fier, fication, cative, cator. 
Ji, ally, alneas, aUsm, alist, alitj, ty's, &c. 
Ize, ized, izing, ization, ism, ic, izable. 
Qua, ously, onsness, osity, ity, y, ty. 
Ivcj ively, iveness, ivity. 
lie, ilely, ileness, ility. 

The EngUsb lan£;nage has, in many Instances, two sets of derivatiy« 
words, expressive of the same thing, the one of Saxon, and the other of 
Latin origin. Thus, 



SAXON. lATIN. SAXON. LATIN. 

Fearful, Tunid. Height, Altitude. 



Velocity. Lifeless, Exanimate. 

Womanish, Effeminate. Yearly, Annual 

Building, Edifice. Watery, Aqueous. 

Fewness, Paucity. Hearer, Auditor. 

And, in many instances, the nouns are of Saxon origin, while the cor- 
responding adjectives are from the Latin. Thus, 

NOUNS FROM THB SAXON. ASJECTIYES FBOM THS LATIN. 

Beginning, Initial. 

Body, Corporeal 

Brouer, Fraternal. 

Father, Paternal 

Mother, Maternal 

Cat, Feline. 

Day, DinmaL 

Dog, Canine. 

Eardi, TerrestriaL 

Flock, Gregarious. 

Flour, Farinaceous. 

Glass, Vitreous, && 

The student is now prepared to write a Hst of words de- 
rived from the proposed simple words, according to the fol- 
lowing 

JExample, 
From the word p^eiSy the following words are derived 

Presser, pressed, pression, 

pressure, pressive, pressinglV, 
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depress, 
depression, &c. 
impress, 
impression, &c. 
re-impress, &c 
compress, 
compression, &c. 
uncompress. 



uncompressed, &c 

repress, 

repressed, 

repression, 

express, 

expression, 

oppress. 

Exercises. 



oppressor, 
oppression, &c. 
suppress, 
suppressor, 
suppression, &c. 
insuppress, ^bc 
unsuppressed, &c. 



Write a list of words derived from the following words or roots by adci> 
fig the prefixes, suffixes, &c^ that have been explained. 



Faith. 


Jure. 


Health. 


Marry. 


Pity. 
Hope. 


Merge. 
Tend. 


Mercy. 


Stand. 


Art 


Bon. 


Care. 


Ply. 


Keed. 


Bange. 


Fear. 


Create. 


Shame. 


Pose. 


Respect. 


Graphic. 


Create. 


Facand 


Fme. 


Factum.* 


Scribe. 


Divide. 


Argue. 


Improve^ 


Sense. 


Profess. 


Lude. 


Succeed. 


Join. 


Deduce. 


Beal. 


Defend. 


Large. 


Besolve. 


Form. 




Fense. 


Arm. 


Move. 


Peace. 


Spect 


Love. 


S^ 


Laugh. 



Right 

Good. 

IdoL 

Law. 

Author, 

Contract 

Present 

Attend. 

Moderate. 

Virtu* 

Use. 

Presume. 

Separate. 

Cntic. 

False. 

Fire. 

FuU. 

Frolic 

Fortune. 

Multiply. 

Note. 

Conform. 

Hinder. 

Book. 

Apply. 



Append. 

Aosolve. 

Abridge. 

Answer. 

Aspire. 

Pride. 

Blame. 

Bless. 

Caprice. 

Censure. 

Caution. 

ate. 

Commune. 

Conceal. 

Correct 

Beforzn. 

De^r. 

Denne. 

Discoven 

Elect 

Elevate. 

Faaey. 

Faction. 

Fault 

Favor. 



* The oriffin of this word is the Latin verb faeio^ and its supine facium^ 
which signifies to make^ to do, or to cause, and it enters, in some form, into 
the composition of more than five hundred of our English words. The 
word p<mo, and its supine positumj furnish '250 words ; plico^ 200 ; fero and 
latum, 19S ; speeto. 177 ; mitto and missum, 174 ; teneo and tentum, 168 ; 
capeo and captivm., 197 ; tendo, tenaum,, and temtwn, 162 ; duco and dtutum, 
loiS ; logos, (from the Greek language,) 156 1 ^apho, 152. These twelve 
words enter, in some shape, into the composition of nearly 2500 English 
words. From 154 Greek and Latin primitives, nearly 13,000 English words 
are derived, or are a£fe'*ied in tiieir stgnificatioop See Towne's Avalysis of 
DtrivaHtHt Words. 
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Figure. 

Form. 

Fuiy. 

Grace. 

Harm. 

Humor. 

Imitate. 

Indulse 

MoraL Beason. 



Moimt 
Open. 


Motion. 
Rebel 


Teach. 
Tolerate. 


Peace. 


Bemark. 


Tradition. 


Potent 


Represent 


Tremble. 


Prefer. 


Secret 


Value. 


Presume. 


Spirit 


Vapor. 


Proper. 


Subscribe. 


Vivid. 


Pure. 


Suffice. 


Wit 



XYL 

STK0NTME8. 

Synonjmes are words having precisely the same meaning. 
The number of words, in anj language, which are strictly 
Bjnonomous, are few ; but, as was stated in the last lesson, 
in the English languagi there are many instances of words, 
derived from diflferent sources, expressive of precisely the 
same idea. Thus, the words smjtness and velocity, toomanish 
and effeminaUy building and edijiccj feumess and paucity, 
brotherly and fratemaly fatherly and paternal, motherly and 
maternal, yearly and annualj height and altitude, are words of 
precisely the same import 

Although, with exceptions of the kind just enumerated, the words 
strictly synonom^ous are few, jet it is often the case that one word of 
similar meaning may be substituted in a sentence, for another, without 
materially altenng we idea intended to be expressed. Thus, in the sen- 
ence, " I desi^ to sAou; the difference in these words^ the word dmgn may 
be changed mto crtfend^ /nojxtM, |m>pose, or mean ;t^ 

I dmgn to show the difference in these words. ^ 

I intend to show the difference in these wo*xls. 

1 purpose, propose^ or mean to show the difference, &c. 
The word show may, in like manner, be changed into exp&n'n, point out, ot 
illustrate; the word cLfference may be changed into distinction, and expres" 
sions may be substituted for uxvyu, without materially altering the mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

Such exercises as these give a, command of language to the student, 
and are of great use as a preparation for exercises in prose, as well as 
verses But to the poet especially a familiar acquaintance with expres 
sions of similar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as he is 
to certain mles, it is often the case, that a lonff word must be substituted 
Ibr a ahort one, or a Aojt one (br a long, in oider to produce the nerewa- 
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rf saccession of syllables to constitate the measure, or the harmony, of 
ms verses. 

It has been stated, that few words are strictly synonymous. Although, 
in the sentence just recited, namely, ** I desiyn to show the difference in 
these words,'* it has been observed,' that the words intend^ marpow^ jmipote, 
or mean, may be snbstitnted for. c2e»2yn, without materiauy altenng the 
sense, yet it must be understood, tliat the words themselves are really 
different in meaning. The word de^tpi properly signifies to mark out, a» 
wnA a pencil ; purpose signifies to set before ones mind as an cbjedof pursuit ; 
mean signifies to haoe in the mind; propose pro|>erljr implies to ojfer^ and m- 
tend expresses the bending of the. mind toward an object. * 

The .words 'difficuUieSy embcarassments, and troubJes, are often used as 
words of. precisely 'similar signification ; but there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difference in their signification. The three terms are all applicable to 
a person's concerns in life, but diffiadties relate to the facility of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not easily done. Einbarrass- 
ments relate to the confusion attending a state of debt, and trouble to the 
pain which is the natural consequence of not fulfilling engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three, words, difficulties expresses the least, 
and trouUes the most . "A young man, on his entrance into the world, 
will unavoidably experience diffiadties^ if not provided with ample means 
in &e outset 6ut, let' his means be ever so ample, if he have not pru- 
dence, and talents fitted for business, he will hardly keep himself free 
from embarrassments^ which are the greatest troubles that can arise to disturb 
thepeace of a man's mind." 

The words difficulty, obstacle, and impediment, although frequently used 
as synonymous, have nice distinctions in their mcanmgs. DifficuUu, as 
has already been observed, relates to the ease with which a thing is done; 
obstacle signifies the thing which stands in the way between the person and 
the object he has in view ; tmd in^ftediment signifies the thing which enian- 
ales the feeL All of these terms include in their signification, that which 
mterferes either with the actions or views of men. The difficultu lies 
most in the nature and circumstances of the thin^ itself; the obstacle and 
impediment consist of tliat which is external or foreign ; the difficulty inter- 
feres with the completion of any work ; the cbstacle interferes with the a^ 
tainment of any end ; tfie impeaiment interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one's wishes ; the difficulty embarrasses ; it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; the obstacle opposes itself; it is pnmcrl^ 
« met in the way, and intervenes between us and our object; the impedimem 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceeding; we speak of encountering a 
difficulty, surmounting an oUxOacie, and removing an impediment ; we go 
through dxfficuku, over an obstacle, and pass 6y impediments. The disposidoD 
of the mind onen occasions more difficulties in negociations, than the sub- 
jects ihemselves^ the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest ahstadt 
which Philip of Macedon experienced in his political career; ignorance 
in the language is the greatest impediment which a foreigner experiences 
in the pursuit of any ol^ect out of his own country. 

♦ The student who wishes a fuller explanation of the diflTeronce be 
tween these words is referred to that verv valuable work entitled, " English 
Synonymes explained in Alphabetical Order, with copious Illustrate )ns and 
Examples drawn from the best Writers, by George Crabb, of }e 4gda]a» 
Hall, Oxford." 

4* 
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The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custom^ habit. Custom respects the action; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
($ame act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, tha^ 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Only, alone. Only imports, that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases : 
" Virtue only makes us happy;" and "Virtue alone makes 
us happy." 

Wisdom, prudence. Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire, complete. A thing is entire when it wants none of 
its parts ; complete when it wants none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have an entire house to him- 
self, and yet not have one complete apartment 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded. I am surpris- 
ed with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity, peace, ccdm. Tranquillity respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situa- 
tion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, 
with regard to a disturbed situation going before or following 
it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peace, with 
others ; and calm, after a storm. 

In a similar manner, differences can be pointed ont in the words cen 
qtter^ van^xiish, subdue, overcome, and surTr/mnt, Conquer signifies to seek on 
Iri to gain an object vanquish implies tlie bindintj of an individual ; svbduM 
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»gaifics to ffive or put under; overcome expresses the coming ever or geUing 
the mastery over one ; surmount sonifies to nwunt over or to rise above any one. 
Persons or things are conquereaor subdued; persons, onl]^, are vanquished. 
An enemy or a country is conquered; a foe is vanquished; people are 
subdued; pi^udices and prepa^sessions are overcame; obstacles are sur- 
mounted. We conquer an enemy by whatever means we gain the mastery 
OTer him ; we vanquish him, when oy^ force we make him yield ; we subdue 
him b^ whatever means we check in him the spirit of resistance. A 
Qiristian tries to conquer his enemies by kindness and generosity; a 
warrior tries to vanquish them in the field; a prudent monarch tries to 
subdue his rebel subjects by a due mixture of clemency and rigor. One 
may be vanquished in a single battle ; one is sMued only by the most 
violent and persevering measures. 

William the First conquered England by vanquishing his rival, Harold; 
after which he completeljr subdued the English. 

Vanquish is used only in its proper sense; conqmer and subdue are like- 
wise employed figuratively, in which sense they are analogous to ooercomis 
and surmount. That is conauered and subdueaYfbich is in the mind ; that 
is overcome and surmounted which is either internal or external. We 
conquer and overcome what makes no great resistance ; we subdue and sur 
mount what is violent and strong in its opposition. Dislikes, attachments, 
and feelings in general, either for or against, are conquered; unruly and 
tumultuous passions are to be subdued: a man conquers himself, he subdues 
his spirit. One conquers by ordinary means and efforts, one subdues by 
extraordinary means. It requires determination and force to conquer and 
overcome; patience and perseverance to s»d)due and surmount. Whoever 
aims at Cnristian perfection must strive wiih Grod's assistance to conquer 
avarice, pride, and every inordinate propensity ; to subdue wrath, anger, 
lust, and every carnal i^petite, to overcome temptations, to vanquish the 
tempter, and to surmount trials and impediments, which obstruct his 
course. 

The nice distmctions which exist among some words com- 
monly reputed synonymous having now been pointed out, the 
student may proceed to the exercises of this Lesson according 
to the following 

Example. 

The words vtsiouj toa^^ formerly, weaken, unimipwUxnJty tee^ 
and think, are proposed ; and it is required to find a list of 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

Vision, apparition, phantom, spectre ghost. 
TFay, manner, method, mode, course, means. 
Formerly, in times past, in old times, in days of yore, an- 
ciently, in ancient times. 

Weaken, enfeeble, debilitate, enervate, invalidate. 
Unimportant, ineignificant, immaterial, inconsiderable 
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See, perceive, observe, behold, look at. 
Think, reflect, ponder, muse, imagine, suppose, believe 
deem, consider.* 

In the sentences which follow, it is required to change the 
words as in the following examples. . The student will notice 
that every change of words will,' in most cases, 'produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ;' but, as the object of the 
exercise is to give him a command of language, it is not 

* It may here be remarked that phrases, as well as ' words/ may be 
expressed by appropriate s3rnonymes. : Tecnnically speaking, the term 
Bvnonyme is generally applied .to simple terms. Bat a compound term or 
phrase may be sometimes expressed by a synonymous word ; and a simple 
term may be also expressed by a synonymous phrase. It will be unneces* 
Bary to present in this place, any list of words for the pupil to be exercised 
upon, as the living teacher, or the pupil himself, may easily select them 
m>m any volume at hand. . But it may here be remarked that exercises 
on synonymous phrases may be considered as more .valuable ■ than those on 
simple terms, because they may. generally be expressed with greater pre- 
cision. But the value of exercises of both kinds is clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Mr. Murray, in the * Exercises ' appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the following language : ' 

* On variety of Expression, Besides the practice of transposing the 
parts of sentences, the compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exer- 
cise their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes in which the same 
sentiment may be properly expressed. This practice will extend their 
knowledge of the language, afford a variety or expression, and habituate 
them to deliver their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. It 
will likewise enable those who may be engaged in studying other langua- 
ges, not only to construe them with more facility into English, but also to 
observe and apply more readily, many of the turns and plu-ases, which an 
best adapted to the genius of tnose languages.* 

A few examples of this kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain the 
nature of it, and to show its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as her brother. 

Reproof was more due to the. brother, than to the sister. 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conveniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should be inconvenient 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be present at the conference. 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall not fail to attend i^e con 
ference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless circumstances ren 
der it necessary. 

I propose to be prei*3nt at the conference, if I can do so consistentlT witJi 
my other engagements. 

I purpose to be at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avoca^ 
tions. 

Unless I am restrained by other imperative duties, I shall ct^rtainl^ be a. 
the conference. 

I will be at the conference if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

If I am master of my own time I win not neglect the confers .nee. 

I shall by no means absent myself from the conference i/ X ^n pcssibli 
etteud It 
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deemed imfortant in theso Exercises to exact strict verbal 
accuracy. 

Example 1st. 

He continued the work without stopping. 
He continued the work without resting. 
He continued the work without cessation. 
He continued the work without intermission. 
He continued the work without delag. 
11^ continued the work without leaving off. 
He continued the work without interruption. 
He continued the work without obstacle. 
He continued the work without impediniientj && 

Example 2d. 

He is free from care. 
He is free &om solicitude. 
He is exempted &om anxiety. 
He is without concern^ &c 

Example Bd. 

I found that he was an enemy. 
I found that he was a foe. 
I found that, he was an adversary. 
I found that he was an opponent. 
I found that he was an antagonist. 

Exercises. 

Law and order are not remembered. 

On that elevated groond where the verdant tmf looks dark with £/«, jm 
terda^ stood a noble fumae, 

T/unkina deeply on the natnre of my ceutenoe, the contradicUcns I hbo 
tujffered filled me with humbleness. 

1 began to think that there was some detxption in the sensation conveyed 
by my eyef . 

How loYed, how rained once avails thee not, 
To whom connected or by whom begot; 
A pile of dnst is all remains of thee, 
'T is all thon art and all the great shall be. 
The boy trcnslated the book to my lodgings, and oonvevei a cliair to the 
table; and I tat down with the intention of hringinn' me first chapter, 
which holda a very interesting story from the French into the English 
language, in a style suitable tofitth the author's mcnning clearly to every 

MMrSCf 
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We get up from our thinkings with hearts softened and conquered and we 
eonie back into life as into a shadowy vista where we have " disquieted 
ourselves in vain." 

Thus he went on until the sun drew necar to his mid-day and the aug- 
mented heat, preyed upon his force. He tjien cast round about him, for 
some more comnuxiums path. 

Charity, like the sun, rubs vp every object on which it shines. 

He who is us^ to turn aside from the world, and hdd communication 
with himself in returement will sometimes at least hear the veracities which 
the world dp not speak of to him. A more sound teacher will devote his voice 
and rouse up within the heart those hidden suggestions which the world 
had overpowered and put dowiu 

Among all our had passions there is a strong and intimate Joining. 
When any one of them is taken as a chUd into our famUy it seldom for^ 
sokes us untU it has fathered upon ^is all its relations. 

The Creator endowed man witl a lofty countenance and directed him 
to look up to heaven. 

In the following eociracts the student may alter the wordi 
in Italic^ so as to complete the rhymss; as in the followiag 



Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue^ 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chanted; 
Had I all knowledge, human and godlike^ 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; &c. 

Rhgme completed. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach or science can define, &a 

Exercises. 

A shepherd's dog, unskilled in sports, 
Picked up acquaintance of all Janas^ 
Among me rest, a fox he knew; 
By frequent chat their friendship increased. 

Says Ren'ard, " 'T is a cruel case. 
That man should stigmatize our general^m. 
No doubt, among us, rogues you find, 
As among dogs and human sort. 
And yet, (unknown to me and you,) 
There may be honest men and not false. 

Thus slander tries, whatever it can. 
To put us on the foot with the human raoa 
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Not in the solitude, 
Alone, may man commune with Heaven, or b^old, 
Only in savage ^brest 
And sunny vale the present Deity } 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves are glad. 

Even here do I behold 
Thy steps, Almighty I here, amidst the crowd 

Through Sie great city rolled, 
With everlasting murmur, deep and strong — 
Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

** Without a vain, without a erudgin^ heart, 
To him who gives us all, I viefd a portion ; 
From him you came, from him accept it here — 
A frank and sober, more than costly, enUrtaxnment!* 
He spoke, and bade the welcome tables spread; 
Then talked of virtue till the time of rest. 
When the grave household round his hail repair, 
Warned bv the bell, and close the hour with suppUoatum, 

At length the world, renewed by calm «2eep. 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the closed cradle, where an infant JtmAered, 
And writhed his neck; the landlord's little pride — 
O strange return ! — grew black, and gasped, and expirM. 
Horror of horrors ! "^at ! his only son ! 
How looked our hermit when tiie deed was completed! 
Not hell, though helPs black jaws in sunder part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his breast. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 
He flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with haste. 

If all our hopes and all our apprehensions, 

Were prisoned in life's narrow Undt ; 
If, travellers through this vale of tears. 

We saw no better world beyond ; 
Oh, what could check tiie rising sigh ? 
What earthly thing could pleasure heOou) f 
Oh, who comd venture then to esmire f 

Oh, who could then endure to five ? 

A few examples are presented hehwj in which the words %n 
Italic are improperly used for others which in some respects 
they resemble, 

JSheample 1st. 

" The lamb is tame in its disposition." 

Here the word tame is incorrectly used for gentle / tame- 
nesB is produced hj ducij^e; gentleness belongs to the 
natural disposition. 
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Mxin^ 2d. 

•* Newton discovered the telescope, aud Harvey invefUed 
Ihe circulation of the blood.'* 

In this example the words discovered and invented should 
change places. We discover what was hidden; we invent 
what is new. 

JSxample Bd, 

" GaittS Marcus displayed courage when he stood unmoved 
with his hand in the fire ; Leonidas displayed his fortitude 
at Thermopylae when with three' hundred Spartans he op- 
posed the entire army of Xerxes.'* 

Here also courage and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger; fortitude gives us 
strength to endure pain 

From such examples the studeni; will learn the importance 
of proper attention to the exact ' meaning of words. A loose 
style of writing is' the result' of the careless use of words, 
improperly considered as synonymous. 

Zeroises, 

I heard a large noise, which, though made at & big distance, most hair* 
been madeb^ a very great animal 

The work is capable of great improvement, althoagh it was written by 
a very susceptible man.' - 

Much men were present, and their united voices caused many confusion. 

Franklin /ntwnerf the fact that lightning is caused by electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered the telescope. Solon inoented a new set of laws 
for the city of Athens 

A wicked maa fabricates sorrow for his sins, and o{VNi feigns an excuse 
for his crimes. 

The book has many vices, but the defect is not in the author, who has 
sufficiently shown his abhorrence oi faults, 

I know the man and am acquainted with his faults. We are agreeably 
amaxfd to see our friends returning so sodh. We are surprised tibat the} 
accomplished their business so early, as well as astonished at the unexpect- 
ed events which nearly threatened their ruin. 

We often know the spot where a thing is, but it is not easy to find on: 
the exact nlace where it nappencd. 

When aissensums arise among neighbors, their passions often interfere 
to hinder accommodations ; when members of a familv consult interest 
or humor, rather than affection^ there will necessarily be m rA m oB i ; and 
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irhen many memW of a oommnni^ faave an equal likerty to expreat 
their opinions, there will necessiarily be diaagreementB, 

A misplaced economy in people of property is laWj bat swearing and 
drunkenness are mearusr vices. 

We perfona many daties only as Ihe oooasion offiars, or as the opportu 
nku requires. 

It is the duty of a pNersoa to govern those who are under him in all mat 
tors wherein they are incompetent to rrde themselves. 

Fashion and caprice regdaU the majority as the tima of one doek nifes^ 
that of many others. ^\ 

Exubercmce of imagination and luxurumoe oi intellect aie the greatest 
gifts of which a poet can boast. 

We may he eminent and tiUttftrjbtis for 'things good, bad, or indifferent, 
we may be dtstatguished for our siimilarities ; we may be ecmtmcuous for 
that which is the sul^ect of vulgar discourse ; but we can be aiitrnguished 
only for that which is really ^ood and praiseworthy. 

Lovers of fame are sometunes able to render themselves eminent fot 
their vices or absurdities, but nothing is more gratifying to a man than to 
render himself t2^u«<not» for his prOTessional skill. It is the lot of few to 
be noted, and these few are seldom to be envied. 

Water and snow amass by the oontinnal accession of fresh quantities , 
the ice accumvlates in the river until it is ftozen over. 

The industrious man mmsses guineas and accumulates wealth. 

France has long been celebrated for its AeoftSl; and many individlials 
resort thither for the benefit of ^leir aalubrity. 

The places destined for the education of youth should be salutary; the 
diet of the young heMy rather than delicate, and in all their disorders, 
care should be t^en to administer the most wholesome remedies. 

A^na;tioa may beeatravagant of its resources, and a government may be 
prv/itfe of the public money ; but no Individual should be lavish of what is 
not his own, nor prodigal of what he gives another. 

There are but few remarkable thin^ ; but many things are extraordatarg, 

A man may have a distaste for his ordinary oocnpations without any 
apparent cause ; and after lon^ illness he wUl frequently take a dislike to 
the food or tlie amusement which before afforded him pleasure. 

It is good to suppress unfounded disgusts; it is difficult to overcome a 
strong a^tte; audit is advisable to divert our attention from objects 
calcu&ted to create distaste,* 



* Words are sometimes similar in sound, although different in spelling 
and signification. Such are the words sight, cite, and site; raise and raze 
aisle and isle ; seentf cent, and sent, &o. Although these are not, technically 
speaking, to be considered as synonymous, they may be here mentioned in 
order to caution the student wiiii regard to the use of them. The verbs He 
and lay, also, although entirely different in meanhig, have some parts in 
common, which are nequently misused. The teacher who wishes for ezer 
cises of this kind, to be corrected by the pupil, will find a large collection 
of them in a little work recently published by a distingTiished teacher of 
this city, entitled " The Companion to Spelling Books, in which the Or 
thoCTaphy and Meanmg of many thonsa^id Words, most liable to be mis- 
speUea and misnsed, are impressed ujion the Memory by a regular Series 
ef Written Exercises." The work is by that eminent teacher, Mr. William 
B. Fowle. See also the exercises on words, page 17 

5 
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xvn. 

METHODS Oy JNYEESION AM) TRANSPOSITION. 

The same idea may be expressed is a great variety of 
ways by the methods of iBTersion and traospoflition suggested 
in the following examples* 

EacempU \m^ . 

By changing active verbs into passive, and tbe contrary » 
thus, By the active verb. A muldtude of delighted guests 
soon fitted the places of those who refused to come. By the 
passive verb. The places of those who refused to come were 
soonfUed by a multitude of delighted guests* 

Example 2d, 

By using the case absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, and the contrary; as. The class hamng re^ 
cited their lessons^ the teacher dismissed them. 21ie class 
recited their lessons and the teacher dismissed them. Of these 
two sentences the former is preferable, because it preserves 
the unity of the sentence, which requires that the subject or 
nominative should be changed as litde as possible during the 
course of the sentence. Another recommendation of the for- 
mer expression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
nhould never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence. 

Exan^le 3d. 

Infinitive mood or stibstantive and participial phrases in- 
stead of nominative or oHeetive nouns, and the reverse ; as. 
His having been imfortunate is no disgrace ; instead of. His 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence^ industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young ; or. To be diligent, industrious, 
and properly to improve time are material duties of the young. 

Example 4ih. 

By the negation or affirmation of the contrary ; as, Solon 
flie Athenian effected a great change in the gove'-.nment of hid 
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oountiy. Solon, the Athenian, effected no MmaU change in the 
government of his country. 

The beautj of the earth is as canspicwnu as the grandeur 
of the heavens. The beautj of the earth is wA kss conspicu- 
ous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

Example 6th» 

By reversing the corresponding parts of the sentence j with a 
negative adverb ; as, The grandeur of the heavens is nor more 
oon^cuous than the beauty of the earth. 

jfie negation of the contrary,^ The beauty of the eaith is 
not less conspicuous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

By a comparison. There is aa much beauty in the earth, 
as there is grandeur in the heavens. 

By an expletive cause. There is no less beaut/ in the 
earth than grandeur in the heavens. 

Example 6^. 

By changing the participial phrases into a personal verb 
with a conjunction ; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
help of tutors, neglected his studies. Charles was deprived 
of the help of tutors, and therefore he neglected his studies. 

Example 7th. 

Change of the nominative and verb into an infnitiito 
phrase ; as. He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that 
he might enjoy present pleasure. He sacrificed his future 
eaAC and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example %ih. 

The infinitive chcmged into an objective noun; as. Canst 
thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? Canst thou 
expect an escape fix>m the hand of vengeance ? 

Or into a finite verb with its nominative ; as. Canst thou 
expect that thou shalt escape the hand of vengeance ? 

* The nesatiYe adjective is generally more elegant than the negative 
adverb. Thus, "I was wnabUj" is to be preferred to the expression, 
*'/«w not abU:^ ^InvisiUe;^ rather than •* not visUle ; " ^Inconriatetu;* 
rather than ^ not coruutens^'* &c. 
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JSxample dth. 

Participial nouns converted into common nouns, and tks 
contrary ; as, Frovidence alone can order the changing of 
times and seasons. Providence alone can order ihs chan^ 
of times and seasons. 

JSxamph lOt/u 

The change of the verb, an adfedttfe, or an adverb, into a 
noun and the contrary ; and the conversion of a noun into a 
pronoun ; as, Idleness, ease, and prosperity t^id to generate 
folly and vice. The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros- 
perity is to generate folly and vice. Idleness, ease, and 
prosperity have a tendency toward the generation of folly. 
Folly and vice are too generally the conseqaences of idle- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. 

Simple language always pleases most. Simplicity of lan- 
guage always pleases most. We please most when we speak 
simply. 

Those persons who, &c. They who, &c 

Example llik. 

The conversion of an active or a passive verb into a neuter 
verb with an adjective ; as. Sobriety of mind suits the present 
state of man. Sobriety of mind is suitable to the present state 
of man. 

Example 12tL 

By the conversion of a declaration into an oUigation, with 
a corresponding change of words. 

Declaration. Man's present state renders sobriety of mind 
highly becoming. 

Obligation. Man in his present state should be charac^ 
terized by sobriety of mind. 

Exan^le IM. 

By a noun in apposition to avoid the use of the conjunction 
md. Hope is the snstainer of the mind, and supports us 
ander many a burden. Hope, th6 sustainer of the mind, 
supports us under many a burfen. 
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JExample 14M. 

J^ the prepodtion and its obfecHve ccue^ ifutead of the pas' 
sessive; as, The moon's mild radiance and the sun*s resplen 
dent brightness are objects which, &c The mild radiance of 
tiie moon and the resplendent brightness of the sun,* &c 

The repetition <>/*andt avoided hy the use of the preposi^ 
tion; as, Grod has given ns senses to enjoy all these beaatiful 
objects, and reason to guide us in the use of them. God has 
given us senses to enjoj all these beautiful objects, with rea- 
son to guide us in the use of them. 

By the use of the potential moie instead of the infinitive ; 
God has given us senses that we may enjoy all these beauti- 
ful objects, with reason, &c. 

An infinitive phrase instead of a nominative noun; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are duties enjoined 
by Christianity. Justice, mercy, and humility, are duties 
enjoined by Christianity. 

The negative adverb with the conjunction but ; We can ob 
serve the exquisite skill of the Aits&o&r in all that we see 
around us. We cannot ha observe the exquisite skffl of the 
Artificer in all that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some examples have 
been given, in which the participial noun is used, yet when 
there is a common noun from the same root, of similar mean- 
ing, the participial noun should be avoided. Thus, "The 
habit of deceiving " is not so elegant an expression as " Habits 
of deception." 

JExample 15A. 

Resolution of Ihe personal pronoun^ with the conjunction 
and into the relative pronoun ; thus. We can learn a lesson of 
resignation, and it mH prepare us for that happy home where 
the weary are at rest We can learn a lesson of resignation, 



4f It is deemed Tery inelegant to constnict a sentence with many posses 
lire nonns, or with many objectiyes governed by the preposition //. Thus, 
the sentence, The extent of the prerogative ^j^the King o/ England, or, The 
King of England's prerogative's extent, would be better exprciised thns, 
The extent of the King of England's prerogative. 

t The nse of the o<»]gnnction and may oPten be avoided by ditiding long 
•ttiteGDes into short ones. 
5» 
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which will prepare ns for that bappj home where the wearj 
are at rest. 

ExoanpU l^A. 

By the use of the present or perfect participle instead of 
the verb ; as, He was called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evinced a great knowledge of 
government and laws, cmd was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

Li this sentence the use of the participles removes one of 
the conjunctions, which young writers are very apt to repeat 
unnecessarily; thus, OaUed to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincing a great knowledge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the use of the participles instead of the relative clause, 
as, '' The smiles that encourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity." Smiles encouraging severity of 
judgement hide malice and insincerity. 

J^or the sake of emphasisy or to^ graJtify a taste for singt^ 
karity, some writers have adopted the poetical style in prose, 
placing the verb before its nominative; thus. When we go, for 
go we must, &c Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Recognize we here the hand of an Almighty 
power. 

In some instances, perhaps not strictly proper, we find the 
definite article placed before the relative pronoun ; as. These 
things, the which you have seen and understood, &c 

It is to be observed, that in all the changes suggested in the 
foregoing models, there must be some slight change in the 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is sufficiently pre- 
served in all the changes suggested. * 



* Under the head of variety of eamression, may be noticed some few 
peooliarities and improprieties^ which are sometimes heard, especially in 
colloquial intercourse, and which, in some instances, are not noticed by any 
srammatical authority. And first, the improper use of if for whether, as 
follows : *^ She asked me if I would go with her." It should be, ^ She 
asked me whether I would eo," &o. Again, the improper use of mc for my 
teff and oTyou for ytntraelf. As, I am going to wash me. Do you intend 
to wash you ? It snould be myself tuid yoztrself Again, The use of ae fat 
that; as. I do not know as I shall go. 1 do not know as I could tell when. 
It should bo thtU. I do not know that I shall go. I do not know that 1 
0ould tell when. Again, The use of €my and got with a negative ; as, I have 
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Examples of some of the preoecBng metliods of inTenuoii 
«ad transpodtioiL 

.Example IsL 

The mind is sustained bj hope. 
Hope sustains the mind. 
Hope is the sustainer of the mind. 
The sustainer of the mind is hope. 

Example 2d. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity, tend to generate follj and 
vice. 

The tendency of idleness, ease, and prosperity is to gener- 
ate folly and vice. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity have a tendency, &c. 



nxAgci tmy book. It would be better to say, I bare no book. Such words 
Bsfkeh for brin^^ sweat for persnirationf ana many others of a similar cbar- 
ftcter, are considered, to say tne least, inelesant, and are to be avoided. 
The word so is sometimes heard in use for Mere/ore; as, Charles did not 
wish to go. «o I did not urge him. It should be, Charles did net wish to 
£0, tkersnre I did not urge him. Other is sometimes impropeziy 
followed by but instead of thtm; as, I saw no other but him. It should be, 
I saw no other tA^xn him. We sometimes hear the demonstratiye pronoun 
Improperly used for the peisonal pronoun ; as, J7u»se who hear must obey. 
It should be, Tk&ff who hear must obey. We sometimes heai such expres- 
sions as this : I know of hardly {or scarcely] a passage, &c. It would be 
better to say, I know of no passa^, &c. The past tenses of the word lay 
(to place) are yery frequently and improperly used for the corresponding 
teni^ of Us (to lie down). Thus, The water laid in the pool. It sh. nld be, 
lay in the jknoI. Tou haye laid abed too long. It should be, Tou have /otn. 
Sec, Aeain, We frequently find a want of correspondence in the different 
parts ofa sentence, as follows : He did not mention Leonora, nor that her 
father was dead, it is better to say, He did not mention Leonora, nor the 
death of her father. These expressions fall under ^pnammatical rule. 

In sentences where the negative adverb occurs, it should be foUowed br 
the negative conjunction. Thus, '^ Thou canst not tell wheno.e it cometb 
and wmther it goeth," should be. Thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth. 

In the use of prepositions we find many manifest improprieties. As no 
certain rule can be laid down with regard to them, a few examples are pre 
sentSd, to show wha^^ prepositions may be properly used with certain words 
It may, however, be -emarked that the same preposition that f<^ows a verb 
tnr adverb, should generally follow the noun, &c., which is derived from 
ttf as, confide tn, ccnfidence in; disposed to tyrannize, a disposition to 
tyranny, &c. 

Accuse o/ falsehood. Differ from, Needo/I 

Accused by hisfrien . . Difficulty ifi. Observance of. 

Acqu:t ofl Diminntioa of. Prejudice against. 
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V :>]lj and vice are too frequentlj the oonsequenees of idle 
oess; ease, and prosperity* * 

Exercises an the principles of the preceding methods of Lwew 
sion and TVcm^sition, 

Providence alone can order the changing of the seasons. 

Can you expect to be exempted from these troubles which aH must 
suffer? 

Earth shall daim thj growth, to be resolved to earth again. 

That I may convinoe yon of my sincerity, I will repeat the assertion. 

Sobriety of mind is not nnsnitable to the present state of man. 

He had no little difficulty in acc<mipliahing the undertaking. 

A large part of the company were pleased with his remarics. 

Hope sustains the mind. 

Indeed, if we could arrest time, and strike off the wheds of his chariot, 
and, like Joshua, bid the sun stand still, and make opportunity tarry as 
long as we had occasion for it, this were something to excuse our delay 
or at least to mitigate and abate the foUy and unreasonableness of it 

* The word it commonly called the neuter prononn, is sometimes very 
serviceable in enabling us to alter the arrangement. Thus, It is hope that 
sustains the mind. It is by hope that the mind is sustamed, &c. Se^ 
Whtitdy'a SA^tmiCf Part 3i Chap. 2d, iWt lUh. 



Adapted to. 
Agreeable ta. 
Averse to. 
Bestow upon. 
Boast or brag of. 
Gallon. 
GhanffO^. 
Gonfide in. 
Gonformable to. 
Gompliance loith. 
GoDBonant to. 
Gonversant wtifA't a 
person, in a thing. 
Dependent upon. 
Derogation from. 
Die <y or iy. 



Disappointed m» or </• t 
Disapprove of. 
Discounu^ment to. 
Dissent /n0m. 
Eager m. 
Engaged MS. 
Exception from. 
Expert atcrin. 
Fall under. 
Free /rwn. 
Glad ofoT at. % 
Independent tifor on. 
Insist upon. 
Made of. 
Marry to. 
Mar^yir. 



Profit ^. 

Provide with,fi>rt or 

against, 
Beconcile to, 
Seplete with. 
Besemblance to, 
Besolve on. 
Reduce under or to. % 
Begard to or for. 
Swerve from. g 
Taste o/or /or. B 
Think q^ or o}». 
True to. 
Wait on. 
Worthy of. *♦ 



•Addison has, ** convsnant ameag the wrlttaigs,** Ac., and, ** oonyenuct abemt 
worldly affairs.'' Generally speaking, "conrersant wtf A "Is preferable. . ^ ^ , . 

t We are disappointed qfa Uiing when we do not get it; and disappointed <» it 
when we have It, and find that It does not answer our expectations. 

t *' Glad oA** when the cause of Joy is something gained or possessed ; and " glad 
«l," when something befiOls anotaer; as, *' Jonah was glad 4;^ the gourd; ** *^He 
that is glad at calamUies, * * Ac. 

t*'ReduceaiMter,"l8toconqnerorsubdne.*' ,,, ^,^,^., ^^ 
A taste of a thing, implies actual enjoyment of it; bat a taste/or it, implies only 
a capacity for enjoyment ; as, ** When we have had a taste qf the pleasures of virtue, 
we can have no taste /or those of vice.'' 

** JUanv of these words sometimes take other prepositions after them, to aapresi 
various meanhigs; thus, for example, "TaU *•, to comply;'' "Fall o#, Ip for. 
sake ; " " FaU out, to happen ; '* " Fall «pc». to attack ; ^ ** FaU to." to begin ea 
iserly," Jke. 
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The records of Scriptnre exhibit bo cfaancter more reaarkable and 
instractiTe than that of the Patriarch Joseph. He is one irho is beheld 
by ns, tried in all the Ticissitndes of fortane } from the condition of a 
slave rising to be mler of the land of BgTpt ; and in every station, favor 
is acquired by him with God and man, by his wisdom and virtne. When 
be was overseer of Potiphar^s house he proved his fidelity by strong 
temptations, "i^ch were honorably resisted bv him. 

When the artifices of a false woman threw him into prison, he was soon 
rendered conspicuous even in that dark mansion by his integrity and 
pmdence. 

PoetT]^ iB sublime when an^ great and good affection, as piety or pat- 
riotism, is awakened in the mind by it 

But in this dark and bewildered state an opposite direction is taken by 
the aspiring tendency of our nature and a y^ misplaced ambition is fed 
by it 

The mind is sustained by hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate folly and vice. 

The beauty displayed in the earth equals the grandeur conspieuous In 
the heavens. 

Solon, the Athenian, effected a great change in the government of his 
country. 

The Spartans considered war as the great business of life. For that 
reason l^ey trained their children to laborious exercise, and instilled into 
their minds the principles of temperance and frugality. 

He sacrificed his future ease axoL reputation that he might enjoy present 
pleasure. 

When virtue abandons us, and conscience reproaches us, we become 
tArrified with imaginary evils. 

Expect no more from the worid than it is able to afford you. 

Canst thou expect to escape the hand of ven^ance ? 

Providence alone can order the changing of tmies and seasons. 

She who studies her glass neglects her own heart 

It is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instruction an 
more profitable than others, or at least that there are some Ivanches ai 
studv which give more full and constant employment to the intellectual 
faculties. 

While man^r considerations allure the young and enterprising to com- 
mercial pursmts, the amount of capital which is needed, tends to limit the 
number of those who thus employ themselves. 

The eye could scarcely reacn the lofty and noble ceiling, the sides be- 
ing regularly formed witii spars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, that was illuminated with a vast profusion of 
lights. 

An endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions, diversifies 
tie wide circle of human affairs. 

A crowd that obstructed his passage awakened him from the tranquillity 
01' meditation. He raised his eyes and saw the chief vizier, who had re- 
tamed from the divan and was entering his palace 

Let us remember that of small incidents the system of human life is 
cKj^ composed. 

HI& temper and her capacity were the foundation of her singular talents 
for government She was endowed with a great conmiand over herself 
and she soon obtaired an uncontrolled ascendancy over the people 
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Few BOrereigiu of England saooeeded to tlie throne in more difficult 
drcnmstances, and by none waa the gOYemment uniformly conducted 
fo successfully and felidtiously. 

The enemy was subdued and the garrison was silenced, and the yictori 
ons army returned triumphing. 

To be docile and attentive is required of the young. 

Miss Hannah Moore's writings We produced no small influence on 
the morals of the people. 

The elegance of her manners is as conspicuous as the beauty of her 
person. 

He took great pains that he might obtain the reward. 

Gentle manners alwajrs please us most 

Strong expressions suit only strong feelines. 

PrOYidence has furnished us with talents ror performing our duties and 
reason to guide in their performance. 

We can see the wisdom of Qod in all his works. 



xvin. 



FORMATION OF COMPOUND SENTENCES FBOM SIMPLE 
ONES. 

In every composition there should be a due intermixture 
of long and short sentences. For this reason the student 
should understand how to form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. * In the prosecution of this work, he must recollect 
that in every sentence there must be some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predomi- 
nant There is commonly in every well-formed sentence, some 
person or thing which is the governing word, and this should 
be continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of 
the sentence. 

Another principle, which he must also bear in mind, is that 



« Professor Newman si^ys, in his Bfaetoric, that '* Yivacity of Style is 
tomeUmes attained by the omission of conjunctions and the consequent 
tdmsion of the discourse into short sentences.** The following example 
illustrates his remark : 

^ As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremen 
dotis confusion, and there was a fearful sullen sound of rushing waves and 
broken surges, while deep called unto deep.'* 

** The storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into tremen- 
dous confusion. There was a fearful sullen sound of rushing waves and 
brt^en surges. Deep called unto deep.** 
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which i« expressed in Dr. Blair's second rtile for the preserva> 
tion of the unity of a sentence, namely : " Never to crowd into 
one sentence, things which have so little connection, that they 
could bear to be divided into two or more sentences.". 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
dbsct^re, that it is safer to err by too many short sentenc«8» 
h.va. by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 
Thy conveyed him to his tent. 

Ifpon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into 
. ^tter. 

The litter transported him to a place of safety. 

The' j^lace of safety was at the distance of about fifteen 
I\>igue& 

{hmpoimd senienee formed from the preceding mnple ones. 

The Saltan being dangerously wounded, they carried him to his tent; 
«nd upon hearing -of the defeat of his troops, they pat him into a Utter, 
which transpoited him to a place of safety, at the mstuice of about fifteen 
leagues. 

This sentence will be better if it be constructed as follows 
so that there shall be but one governing word from the begin 
ning to the end of the sentence. Thus : 

The Sultan being dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent; and 
on bearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and trani' 
poite4 to a plaoe of safety, about fifteen leagues distant 

The following rules for the arrangement of woxos should 
be particularly observed, in the composition of compound 
Aentences. 

Rule Isf. The words should be so arranged as to mark as distinctly as 
possible by their location^ the relatk)n of the several parts to each other. 

This rule requires that the verb should be plfwed as near as possible to 
Che nominative ; that the object should follow the verb in close succession, 
that adverbs should be placed near the word whose signification they 
affect, that the preposition should be immediately followed by the word 
which it governs, and that pronouns should be placed in such a position ' 
as to leave no doubt in the mind, with regard to their antecedents. 

Rule 2d. When a oironmstaiice is thrown into the midst of a sentenee 
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It should not be placed between the cf^>ital danses, nor so as to bar^ 
loosely, but shoald be distinctly determined to its connexion by the posj 
tion which it occupies. 

Tbe following sentence, composed of several simple sentences, is badly 
arranged. The parts in Italic show what the 'circumstance' is which is 
thrown into the midst of the sentence. 

' The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a statue jplaced on a 
mighty pedestalj will always have his jealousy strong about him/ 

In this sentence, a beautiful simile, by its improper location, is not only 
deprived of its effect, but is an encumbrance. Let a slight alteration of 
the arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beauty, and 
becomes mghly ornamental Thus : 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows 
less by his elevation, will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

Ruk 3d. Every sentence should present to the mind a distinct picture, 
or single group of ideas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
expressed wiuiin the compass of a sentence must not be unnecessarily 
changed. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple ones, 
whatever cannot be grouped so as to form an harmonious picture, should 
be presented in a separate sentence. The following sentence shows veiy 
clearly the bad effects of a ch^ge from person to person * 

* The Brittons left to s^iift for themselves, and daily iurassed by cruel 
inroads from the Ficts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who consequently reduced the great part of the island to their power^ 
drove the Britons into the most remote and mountainous parts, and tne rest 
of the country, in customs, religion and language, became wholly Saxon ' 

This complicated sentence, by means of some sUght alterations, and a 
division into several sentences, will api^ear dear and accurate ; thus, 

The Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed b^r ^^ <:niel 
inroads of the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons fbr their defence. 
But these (the Saxons) soon reduced the greatest part of the island under 
their own power, and drove the Britons to the most remote and mountain 
ous parts. The consequence was, that the rest of the country became 
inhabited by a people in language, manners and religion wholly Saxon. 

Rule 4tfi. The too frequent repetition of the same pronouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule is, that such words being substitutes, can be 
used with advantage only when that to which the pronoun refers is quite 
obvious. The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

* One may have an uir which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl*- 
edge of the matter belbre him, which may naturally produce some motions 
of his head and bodv, which might become the bench better than the bar.' 

In this sentence the pronoun ^which^ is used three times; and each time 
with a different antecedent. The first time that it is used its antecedent 
is atr, the second time it is sufficiency and hnowledqe, and the third, motions 
of the hecui and body. The confusion thus introduced into the sentence 
may be avoided by employing this for the second loAirA, and such as for 
$he third : thus, 

" One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency of knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, and this may naturally produce some 
motions of the head, such as might become the bench better than the bar. 

RuU nth. All redundant words an^ clauses should he avoided. 
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The reason for this rale is, that whateTcr does lot add to ttie meaning 
of a sentence must be useless if not bnrtfnL* 

In condnsion, it maj be remarked in the words of Aix^bishop Whatel j, 
It is a nseftd admonition to young writers, that they should always at 
tempt to recast a sentence that does not please ; altering the arrangement 
and entire structure of it, instead of merely seeking to change one word 
for another. This will give a great advantase in point of copiousness 
also ; for there may be, suppose a substantive (or noun) which, either be- 
eanse it does not fully esroress our meaning, or for some other reason, w« 
Irish to remove, but can ftnd no other to supply its place. But the object 
may perhaps be eanly accomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or other 
part of speech, the substitution of which implied an alteration in the ooa« 
•traction. It is an exercise, aocordinglv, which may be commended at 
highljr conducive to the improvement of style, to practise casting a sen- 
lenoe into a variety of difierent forms. 



XIX. 

OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE-t 

The EngUsh Language consists of about thirty-eight thousand words. 
Tliis includes, of course, not only radical words, but all derivatives ; ex- 
cept the preterits and participles of verbs; to which must be added sonM 
few terms, which, though set down in the dictionaries, are either obsolete 
or have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, about twenty- 
three Uiousand, or neariy flve-eigfaths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin, llie 
majority of the rest, in what proportion we -cannot say, are Latin and 
Ghreek : Latin, however, has the larger share; The names of the greater 
part of the objects of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most 
frequently in discourse, or which recall the most riivid conceptions, are 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ob- 
jects in visible nature, of the chief agencies at work there, and of tht 
changes whidi we pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon. This* language has 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars ; to three 
out of the four elements, earth, fire, and water; three out of the four sea- 
sons, spring, summer, and winter; and, indeed, to all the natural divisions 
of time, except one ; as, day, night, morning, evening, twilight, noon, 
mid-day, midnight^ sunrise, sunset; some of which are amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same language we are indebted for the 
names of light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, bail, sleet, thunder, lightning, 
as well as a^ost all those objects which form the component parts of the 
beautiful in external soenerv, as sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream, &c It is from this language we derive the words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and most 
nowerful feelings of nature ; and which are, consequently, invested witk 

» See page 71, where the term Redundancy is separately consider(»d. 
t The account here given is from the " Edmbnrgh Review," ^f Oetobet 
1930. See, also, pages 34 to 40, on the subject of Derivation. 
6 
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oar oldest and most complicated associations. It is tins language which 
has given as names for father, mother, hnsband, wife, brother, sbter, son, 
daughter, child, home, kindred, friends. It is this which has furnished na 
with the greater part of those metonymies, and other fienratiTe expres- 
sions, by which we represent to the imagination, and mat in a single 
word, the reciprocal duties and ex^yments of hospitality, friendship, or 
lore. Such are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of wmch 
we are susceptible, are expressed in the same language, as love, hope, 
fear, sorrow, shame; and, what is c^ more oonsetiuenoe to the orator and 
the poet, as well as in common life, the outward signs by which emotion 
is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon : such are tear, smile, blui^ to 
laugh, to weep, to sigh, to groan. Most or those olpects, about which the 
practical reason of man is employed in common life, receive their names 
Rom the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language, for the most part, of business ; 
of the counting-house, the shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and, 
however miserable the mun who ia fond of pbdlosophy or abstract science 
might be, if he had no other rocabulary but this, we must recollect that 
hinp^age was made not for the few, but the many, and that portion of it 
which enables the bulk of a nation to express their wants and transact 
their affairs, must be considered of at least as much importance to gen- 
eral happiness, as that which serves the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all our national proverbs, in which it is truly said, so much of the 
practical wisdom of a nation resides, and which constitute the manual 
and vade nucum of "hobnailed" philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. A very larpe proportion (and that always the strongest) of the 
language of invective, humor, satire, colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo 
Saxon. AJmost all the terms and phrases hj which we most enexgeti 
caHly express anger, contempt, and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.* The Latin contributes most Uu^ly to the language of polite 
life, as well as to that of polite literature. Again, it is ofran aeoessaiy to 
convey ideas, whidi, though not truly and properly offensive in them 
selves, would, if clothed m the rough Saxon, appear so to the sensitive 
modesty of a hiehly refined state of society; dressed in Latin, these very 
same ideas shall seem decent enough. There is a large number of words, 
whidi, from the frequency with which they are used, and from their being 
60 constantly in the mouths of the yulgar, would not be enduied in pol- 
ished society, though more privile^d synonymes of Latin origin, or some 
classical drcomlocution, expressing exactly the same thing, shall pass 
anquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishonest, nothmg really vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet it would be thought as uncouth m a drawing-room, as 
&e ploughsoan to whose rude use it is abandoned, f Thus, the word 



* One of the most distinguished orators and writers of the present Age is 
remarkable for the Saxon force and purity of his language. He asMom 
uses an Anglicized Latin word, when a pure English expression is at hand. 
This will account, in some degree, for the strength of his language and the 
vehemence of his style. The reader scarcely needs to be informed, th» 
reference is here made to the late Secretary of IState, Hon. Daniel Webster 

t To what is here said of the Saxon^ may be added a short extract fh>r • 
Sir Walter Scott's ** Ivanhoe,*' in a dialogue between the jester and th 
•wineherd. (Vol. I. p. 25. 8. H. Parker's edition.) 
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"«feficA" 18 lavendered oyer into unpleasant ^uvioy or an HI odor, 
* sweat," diluted into four times the number of syllables, becomes a very 
inoffensive thing in the shape of " perspiration.'** To "' squint " is soften- 
«d into obliquity of yision; to be ** drunk" is Yulgar; but, if a man be 
fimpty intoxicated or inebriated, it is comparatively venial Indeed, we 
may say of the classical names of vices, what Burke more questionably 
md of vices themseltes, ** that they lose hKlf their deformity by losing 
ill their grossness." In the same manner, we all know that it is very pos- 
sible for a medicid man to put to us questions under the seemly disgiiise 
of scientific phraseology and polite drcumlocution, which, if expressed in 
(he bare and rude vernacular, would almost be as nauseous as his draughts 
|ud pills. Lastly; there are many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere novelty and variety of expression. This the judicious poet, who 
knows that the connexion between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
that between body and spirit, well understands. There are thoughts in 
Uiemselves trite and common-place, when eicpressed in the hac^eyed 
terms of common life, which, ii adorned by some p;raoeful or felicitous 
novelty of expression, shall aBtume an unwonted aur of dignity and ele 
gance. What was tiiyial, becomes striking; and what was plebeian, 
noble. 

* See Euphemism. 



xir. 



PEREPHBASE, PEMPHBASIS, OR CIRCUMLOCUTION, BU- 
FHEmSM AND ANTONOMASIA. 

Periphrase, periphrasis, and circumlocution, are words aJl 
meaning the same thing, and are equivalent to what is gener- 

*' How call you these grunting brutes running about on their fore legs ? " 
demanded Wamba. 

" Swiney fool, awine^^^ said the herd ; " every fool knows that." 

*< And swine is ffood Saxon," said the jester. ** But how call you the 
eowy when she is flayed and drawn up by the heels like a traitor ? " 

^Porhy*^ answered the swineherd. 

** I am very {dad every fool knows that, too," said Wamba; " and pork^ 
I think, is good Norman Trench ; and so when the brute lives, and is in the 
charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Nor- 
man and is called pork^ when she is carried to the Castle-hall to feast 
among the nobles. There is old alderman Or, continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondmen ; but becomes 
Beef, when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined to con 
sume him. Calf too, becomes VmL, in the like manner; he is Saxon 
wfaea he requires tendance, and takes a Norman name, when he becomes 
matter of enjoyment" 
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nil/ called a *fwtndabaui eoqprettion;* which ezplaiMtion u 
itealf an example of the figure, becaase it denotes in three 
w:>rd5 what periphrases periphrasis, or circumlocution does in 
one. The definitions of words, as they i^pear in dictionaries, 
are periphrases. Such circumlocutions are frequently useM, 
especiallj in poetry ; and are often necessary in translations 
from foreign languages, when we can find no word in our own, 
ijxactly equivalent to that which we have to translate. 

Peri{>lira8e* is frequently xaehd to vnad a repetitioii of the same word - 
(rat periphiBses of ev&rj kind leqnire carefnl management ; because, per 
haps, more than any other figiue of speeA^ they aie apt to nm mtc 
bombastt 

Under the head of periphrases maf he mdnded the Qgnres Euphemism 
and Antonomasia. 

Words, or phrases that call up disagreeable ideas are, in po> 
lite language, softened by means of circumlocutions. In these 
changes, as well as in most others, custom is the guide. It is 
reckoned more decorous, for example, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that ^ he perished on the scaffold,*' than that 
'< he was hanged." Such softened expression is called eupkem" 
ism ; a Greek word signifying a kind speech* 

Antonomasia is a term appHed to that form of expression in 
which a proper name is put for a common, or a common name 
for a proper ; or, when the title, office, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade, is used instead of the true name of a person. 
Thus, when we apply to Christ the term, ** the Savior of the 
world," or " the Redeemer of mankind ; " or to Washington, 
the term, ** the Father of his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of the governor. His Honor, instead of 
the judge ; or. His Majesty, instead of the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia. So, also, when a glutton is call- 
ed a Heliogabalus (from the Boman emperor distinguished 
for that vice,) or a tyrant is called a Nero, we have other in- 
stances of the same fcnrm of expression. 



* Periphraae, as defined by Webster, is " The nse of more words than are 
necessaiy to express the idea ; as a figure of rhetoric, it is employed to 
ayoid a common or trite manner of expression." 

t Bombast is a kind of expression by which a serious attempt is made to 
raise a low or familiar subject above its rank, thereby never famns to make 
It ridiculous. BathM is the reverse of bombast, and consists in degrading 
a subject b^ too low expressions. Both of these modes (A writing equally 
excite the risible faculties of the reader. 
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Again, when we call Geography, << that science which de« 
scribes the earth and its inhabitants," or Arithmetic is termed 
<Hhe science of numbers," the antonomasia becomes apparent 
It will thus be seen, that this form of expression is frequently 
nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or circumlocution. 

This form of expression is yeiy common in parliamentarf language 
and in' deliberatiTe assemblies, in wnich, in speating of indiridiial persons, 
Ihcy are not called by their proper names, bat by their office, or some 
other des^nating appellation.* Thvs, in speaking of Waslungton, ^e 
orator designates him, by antimomasiar as ** the sage of Monnt Y emon," 
or of Shakspeare, as " the bard of Avon," from t& river on ^ose bank 
he resided. 

Amplification is the expansion of a subject, by enumerating 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
strongly in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer than is actu- 
ally necessary for its enunciation ; and is in so &r a species 
of circumlocution.t 



* It is contraiy to the roles of all parliamentaiy assemblies, to call any 
member by his propeiT name. Each individual is called by ^e name of the 
state, town, city, county, or ward, which he represents. Tnus, we say, " the 
gentleman from Massachusetts,** ** the member from Virginia," ** the mem- 
ber from Ward 10,** &c. ; or, from his position, " the gentleman on my 
ri^t," or, " the gentleman who last spoke," &c. 

The antonomasia is a figmre freouently used by the most distinguished 
historical writers, and especially by Mr. Gibbon, the historian of the ** De- 
cline and Fall of the Boman Empire." 

t The following passage is quoted by Mr. Booth from Scriblerus, " the 
perusal of the whole of which admirable satire,'* says Mr. Booth, "is indis. 
pensable to every one Who would study the principles of English Compo- 
sition : ** — 

" We may define amplification to be making the most-of a thought ; it is 
the spinning-wheel of the Bathos, which draws out and 8prea<£ it in its 
finest thread. There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts over a whole folio: but for which, the tale of many a vast ro- 
mance, and the substance of many a fair volume, might be reduced intc 
the size of a primer. 

^ A passase in the 104th Psalm, * He looks on the earth and it trembles, 
hs touches ue hills and they smoke,* is thus amplified by the siEune author* 
* The hills forget they *pe fixed, and in theur fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themselves for flight ; 
The woods with terror winged outfiy the wind, 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind.* " 
Yon here see the hills, not only trembling, but shaking off the woods from 
their backs, to run the raster; after this, you are presented with a foot-race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the mountains, that 
like corpulent, pursy fellows, come pufiSng and panting a vast way behind 
fhem. 

6* 
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JExamples of Periphreuis. 

Grammar. The science which teaches the proper psa 

of language. 
Woman. The gende sex ; or, the female sex. 

Arithmetic The science of numbers. 

To disappoint To frustrate one's hopes. 
The skies. The upper deep. 

Zoology. That department of natural science which 

treats of the habits of animals. 



ExampUi of Muphemism* 



fasies worked so hard that he 
tweat very profusely. 

The room smells badly. 
Mary is a great slut. 



He is a very dirty fellow. 
You lie. 



tfames worked so hard that he 
perspired very freely; or 
the perspiration stood on 
him in drops. 

There is an unpleasant efflu- 
via in the room. 

Mary is inattentive to her per- 
sonal appearance ; or, is 
careless in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. 

You labor under a mistake.* 



Examples of Antonormma. 



The Queen. 
Homer. 

Washington. 

Hesiod. 

Lord Wellington. 



Her Majesty. 

The au^or of the Iliad apd 

Odyssey. 
The Sage of Mount Vernon. 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of Waterloo. 



* No^ord of Holy Writ has in it a better turn of worldly wisdom than 
fliat from the Book of Proverbs : — "A soft answer tumetii away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger." The "soft answer" is, in fact, a eu- 
phemism. Ho one is ofitBnded who is told that " he labors under a mistake,** 
while, periiaps. no accusation would give greater offence, than the samf 
idea, expressed as abov«. unsoftened by euphemism. 
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Boston. The Literary Emporium. 

New York. The Commercial Emporium. 

Philadelphia. The City of Brotherly Love. 

New Orleans. The Crescent City. 

Gnciimati. The Queen of the West 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

London. The Mart of the World ; or, 

the British Metropolis. 

The King Of France. His most Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

The King of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty. 
Washington, (the capital of The City of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) tances. 

St Luke. The beloved physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Cowper. The author of « The Task." 

The British Court. The Court of St James. 



The following sentences present examples of Periphrasis,* 
Euphemism and Antonomasia, and it is required of the student 
to designate each. 

Solomon, (the wisest of mm,) says, ** Better is a dinner of herbs, where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.'* 

David (The Author of the Psalms) was one of the sweetest and most 
pions writers of the Old Testament 

Moses ( The Jewish Lawgiver) was edacated by the daughter of Pharaoh. 

Sanl (The first Jang of Israel) was a man of uncommon stature. 

Methuselah (Bs who lived to the greatest age recorded of man) died before 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The author of the Wealth of Nations) says that there Is 
m man a natural propensity to track, barter and excmmge one thing for 
another. 

It is pleaslmt to relieve (be the instrument ofrdieinng) distress. 

Short and (The transient day of) sinful indulgence is followed by long 
and distressing (a dark and tempestuous night of) sorrow. 

Christ (Se who spake as never man spcke) says, in his sermon on the 
mount, " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

* The judicious use of periphrasis or circumlocution, often involves an ac- 
quaintance with figurative language, under which head it properly belongs. 
It is taken from that connexion m order to be applied in other exercises 
which precede the subject of figures. 

t His father was Enoch, who never died, but was translated. 
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He thought the man a aooondrel (dishonest) and therefore wonld not 
pay him the money (toould place no confidence in him,) 

He hehaved like a boor (in an improper manner) and theref<M« the gen- 
teel (persons of refinement) would have nothing to do with him. 

I consider him an impudent puppy (rude in his manners) and shaU 
therefore separate myself from his company. 

The man was drunk (intoxicated, or had indulged in liquor) when ha 
used these indecent words (that improper language) and although I was 
Tery mad (uxu displeased) with him, I did not scold at (reprotfe) him. 

Major Andre was hanged (perished on the scaffold) although he ear- 
nestly requested that he might be fired at (shot.) 

That man eats his Tictuals like a pig (is unrejined in his manners at the 
table) and guzzles down his drink like a fish (arui is too fond of his cup,) 

He has on dirty stockings (His hose are not neat) and muddy shoes (Ms 
shoes are soiled,) 

A truly genteel man (A mamcfrefinemeiid) is known as well by his talk 
(conoersaiion) as by his clothes (dress,) He never uses low language and 
vulgar expressions (inddges in loose conversation,) His hands and face and 
his whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (His 
whole person isfeept neat and cleanly,) and brushes his clothes whenever they 
are dirty, (hie dress never appears to he soiled,) and he alwavs looks well, as 
if he were going to a party, (and he always looks prepared far the dravnng- 
room.) 

Of the oldest of the English Poets, (Chancer) as he is the father of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author of the Hiad and Odyssey) or the Romans, 
hold ViigU (the author of the Mn&d,) He is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense ; learned in all sciences; and therefore he speaks properly on 
all subjects. As he knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off; a continence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting the authors of the Hiad, the Odyssey and the 
^neid. 

The author of the Essay on the Understanding (Mr. Locke) has ad- 
vanced the opioion that matsX subjects are as susceptible of demonstratioi) 
as mathematical 

The Bard of Avon (Shakspeare) was one of the most remax^ble men 
that the world ever produced, (that ever appeared in the ranks <f humanity,) 
It may truly be said of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearis in the patiis of literature than 
any other poet that the world has seen. IDs works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting the writers of the holy 
Scriptures. 

The science which treats of language, (Orammar) and the science which 
describes the earth and its inhabitants, (Geography) are branches frequent- 
ly studied, but too frequently imperfectiy understood. 

The author of the Waverley novels (Sir Walter Scott) must have bees 
a man of remaikable industry, as well as of imconunon talent 
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XXL 

TAUTOLOGY AND CATACHRBSia 

Tautology is the repeddon of the same jneaning in different 
irords, or the needless repetition of the same words. 

Thus, in the sentence, ** The nefajjoiu wickedness of his conduct was 
reprobated and condemned hj all," the tautology oonsbts in the nse of 
n^anouB and vfidotdness together; which is the same as to say, the wicked 
wickedness ; and nprobaUd and condenmed, which are words of similar 
meaning. So, also, in the sentence, " The brilliance of the son dazzles 
our eyes, and overpowers them with lights" the same idea is conycyed by 
the word "dazzles'* and the expression, ''oyerpowers them with nghtp 
one of them, therefore, shonld be omitted. 

Wheneyer anything is represented as beins the caose, condition, or 
fonseijuence of itself^ it may also be consider^ as a tantologyi as in the 
bllowing lines : 

* The dawn is oyeroast, the momine lowers, 
And heayily in doiids biings on the day." 

Additon, 
Tantolo^iies are allowable only in leg^^i instroments, and other writings 
where precision is of more importance Joan elegance; when, therefore, it 
consists in the repetition of a word, it may be corrected by the use of a 
synonyme ; bnt when it consists in tJie repetition of an idea, unless snch 
repetition is important for deamess or for emphasis, it shonld be wholly 
uippressed. , 

JExcmiple. 

They returned iaek again to the fame dtj from whence 
they came forth. 

In this sentence, all the words in Italic are tautologies ; for 
the word return implies to turn hack, the city implies the same 
cityy and ^om and forth are both included in the word whence. 
The sentence, read without the words in Italic, is as clear and 
expressiye as words can make it Words which do not add 
to the meaning are useless, especially in prose. 

jSxerciseB* 

He led a blamdeai and aa irreproadiable life, and no one conld censure 
6is conduct 
God is eternal, and his existence is without beginning and without end 
Opium produces sleep, because it possesses a soporific quality. 
The fijass gitws because of its yegetaUye power. 
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He sat on the Teidaat gceeo, in tiie nmbngeou shade of the woodj 
forest 

How many there are by ifhom these tidings of good news have nevei 
been heard. 

Yizgil in his JEneid teDs a story yenr similar to that which Homer tells 
in his Odyssey. But the one relates the adyentores of a renowned iSx)- 
ian hero, and the other relates the adventnres of a renowned Greciaa 
nero. 

Our sight is of all facolties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
•ecing agreeable objects; because it is never wearied with fatigue, and it 
reoaires no exertion when it exerts itself. 

He succeeded in gaining Uie uniyersal lore of all men. 

A father, when he sees his child going to the silence and stillness of 
&e tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fully 
o^'ershaded hmi ; and as he liears the last final departing Imell sounding 
in his ears, may say, I will descend and go down to the grave to my son 
mourning in sorrow. But he turns away in the huny and haste of busi- 
ness and occupation ; the tear is wiped ; his eyes are dried ; and Uiough 
when he returns and comes back to lus domestic hearth and fireside at 
home, the playfid and sportive laugh comes up to his remembrance, and 
is reoeJled to his recollection, the snooeding day blunts and removes the 
poignancy of his grief, and it finds no pennanent and lasting seat 

There is a sweetness and sacred holmess in a mother's tears, when they 
are diopt and &11 on the face of her dybijg and expiring babe, which no 
eye can see, and no one can behold witti a heart untouched and unaf- 
fected. 

It is dear and obvious that ruHgious worship and adoration 8faoul<> 
be regarded with pleasure by aU men. 



CATACHBESIS. 

There is another fault into which careless writers are prone 
to fall, which is the very reverse of tautology; and to which 
the term OcUachresis* may not be inappropriately applied s 
and this is the use of the same word in different senses. 



* The literal meaning of Catachresis is agaifut use, and it is applied by 
rhetoricians to express am a3tM«, or false use of a word, by which it is wrest- 
ed from its original application, and made to express something which is at 
variance with its etymology. It is a sort of blundering denomination, 
chiefly caused by retaining the name of an oliject, after the qualities from 
which it derived that name are chansed. The thine that is made, for ex- 
ample, is often designated by that of the substance from which it is fabri 
ORted. Thus a vessel in which Uquids are boiled is called a copper, because, 
in most cases, it is made of that material, and this figure is a metonomy. 
But such vessels are occasionally made of other metals, still retaining the 
name of coppers, and it is this misnomer which is called a CatacMresis 
From this explanation it will appear that the term as applied above, al 
thoug^h not rigidly restricted to its rhetorical meaning, is not wholly inap 
propriato. 
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Example. 

Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man ; and 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In this sentence the word ekarity is improperly applied in 
two different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
for simple alms-givix^. 

McerciMes* 

GTegoiy favored the undertaldoe for no other reason than this, that the 
manager in countenance fovored ^. e, resembled) his friend. 

True wit is nature to advaata^je dressed; and yet some works have 
more wit than does them good. 

Honor teaches us to respect ourselves, and to violate no right nor priv 
ilege of our neighbor. It leads us to support the feeble, to relieve the 
distressed, and to scorn to be ^vemed by degrading and injurious pas- 
sions. And yet we see honor is the motive which urges the destroyer to 
take the life of Ms fiiend. 

The minister proposed a plan for the support of the ministers of the 
ehurch. 

The professor was a professor of religion. 

T expect that you have no reason to expect the arrival of your friend.* 



xxn. 

PLEONASM, YEBBOSITT, ASD IXEDXJSDASCY. 

Pleonasm consists in the use of words seemingly superfln- 
jus, in order to express a thought with greater energy : as> 
" I saw it with my aum eyes/* Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, ^ with my own eyes.^ 

Pleonasms are usually considered as faults, especially in prose. But, 



* It will be seen from what has been said in relation to the word data 
gAretis that it is the,foundation of many witticisms, under the denomlnatloo 
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ffi poetry, they mskj be sparingly allowed as poetical licenses.'*^ Tiie> 
are allowable, also, in animated disooarse, to introduce abruptly an em- 
phatic word, or to repeat an idea to impress it more strongly ; as, ^ He that 
hath ears to heiir, let him hear." ** I know thee who thon art" 

Pleonasm is nearly allied to tautology, bat is occasionally a less glaring 
fault in a sentence ; and, indeed, it may be considered jnstifiaUe, and 
even sometimes elegant^ when we wish to present thonefats with particu- 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an unemphatic repetition of the same idea is 
one of the worst of faults in writins. 

Pleonasm implies merely super&iity. Although the words do not as 
in tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to it 

Pleonasm diners, also, from what is called yerboeity. Verbosity, it is 
true, implies a superabundance of words ; but, in a pleonasm there are 
words which add nothing to the sense. In the verbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it would 
be better to omit them, because what they mean is nmmportant 

Anodier difference is, that, in a pleonasm, a complete correction may 
be made, by simply omitting the superfluous words ; but, in a verbose 
sentence, it will be necessary to alter, as well as to omit 

It is a good rule, always to look over what has been written, and to 
strike out every word and clause, which it is found will leave the sentence 
neither less clear, nor less fordble, than it was before. 

There are many sentences which would not bear the omission ofa single 
word, without affecting the deamess and force of the expression, and which 
would be very much improved, were they reoaat, and the sense expressed 
by fewer and more forcible words. Thus, for instance, in the following 
sentence, no word can be omitted without affecting the sense. 

" A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a matter of 
necessary policy with kings, when their subjects are imbued with sueh 
principles as justify and authorize rebellion." 

But the same sense may be much better expressed in fewer words, 
thus; ak 

** Kings wiU be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from prin 
dple." 

Redundancy is another term, also employed to signify 
superfluity in the words and members of a sentence. Pleo- 
nasm and verbosity relate, principally, to the words in a sen- 
tence, but redundancy relates to &e members as well as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new ideuy so every 
member ought to contain a new thought. The following sen- 
tence exemplifies the fault of redundancy. '^ The very first 
discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
delight through all its Realties.'' In this example, little or 
nothing is added by the second member of the sentence, to 
what was expressed in the first 



* SeetheartideoiiiWiMiJ JiiofttM;, 
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The fellowiog sent^ces presait examples of pleonasm, 
verbositjj and redundancj, wfaidi maj be eorreeted bj the 
leamer. 

The niii,is it not OTer and gonef I hear iw wind, only tiie foioe ot 
(he streams. 

M^ baakfl th^ aie fiinuBhed with bees. 

It is impossible for as to behold the divine woclu with eoldness or in- 
difierenoe, or to survey so many beauties, without a secret satisfaction 
and complacency. 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

This ereat poUlician desisted from, and xvMttnced hia designi, when 
he found them impraeticab&e. 

He was of so hrgh and indep«ident a spirit, that he abhorred and de 
tested being in debt 

Though raised to an exalted station, she was a pattern of piety, vbtne, 
and religion. 

The human body may be divided into the head, tnak, Kmbs, and 
vitals. 

His end soon approached : and he died with great courage and fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that he despised the senti- 
raents of others. 

Poverty mduoes and cherishes dependence ; and dependence strength 
ens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treaied his inferiors with great haughtiness 
and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or onder in the life and conduct of that«man 
who does not give and allot a due share of hu time to retirement and 
reflection. 

Sucli equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark a formed intention 
to deceive and abuse us. 

His cheerful, happy temper, remote from discontent, keeps up a kind 
of daylight in his mind, excludes eveiy gloomy prospect, and filb it with 
a steady and perpetual sesenity. 

Being content with deservii^ ^ triumph, he refused the honor of it 

In the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every dticen and 
{ioet to rail aloud in public. 



xxm. 

YABIETr OF EZFHESSION. 

The Tarious modes of transposition and inyersion, bj whieh 
the same idea can be expressed hf different inflections of the 
words have already bisen pieffentdd. In ibis eseiQise tbe 
7 
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modes are suggested by which the idea may be dMhed In 
different language, siSU, for the most part pr<»erying itf 
identity.* 

Example I9L 

The young should be diligent and industrious, and saake a 
proper use onT their time. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young. 

Young men, be industrious ; make the best use of your 
time ; an awM responsibility rests upon you. 

Young persons should be made sensible, that it is their 
duty to be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time 
in useful pursuits. 

To be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time in 
profitable occupations, are things which we expect from young 
persons. 

In the morning of life, when the phantoms of hope are flit- 
ting before their sight, and the visions of fan<^ are decorating 
their prospects, the young should not suffer demselves to be 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. The 
golden sands should not be wantonly wasted in their path, 
nor should the precious mcxnents of life be suffered to take 
flight, without bearing on their wings some token of their 
value. 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tone, requiring 
them to apply themselves with diligence to their proper occu- 
pations, and forbidding them to pay one moment but in pur- 
chase of its worth. '' And what is its worth ? — Ask death- 
beds ; they can toll." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devote 
those hours to indolence, which should have been given to 
industry ; for time is valuable, and should be properly em*- 
ployed. 



* It is to be observed, that, in the practice of the principle involved in 
this exercise, the teacher should not be too ri^d in noticing tte faults of 
pleonasm, verbosity, or redundancy. The object of the exerci le is to |;ive 
a command of language, and it will be well, when this object is partially 
effected, to require the learner t^take his own sentences and prune them 
on the principles explained in the preceding exercises. 
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The young should be diligent and industrious, and properly 
improve their time.* 

It is not only when duty addresses them with her warning 
voice that the young should practise the virtues of diligence 
and industry ; a proper improvement of thedr time is at all 
times expected fix>m them. 

Example 2d. 

[l^e different modes of expressing the same idea give 
rise to the distinctions of style which have been mention^ in 
the Introduction. The subject of style will be more fully 
treated in the subsequent pages. The following sentence wiU 
exemplify to the student die effect of two of the varieties of 
«tyle.] 

^U of simple Narration. 

Yesterday morning, as I was walking in the fields, I saw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 

Style of passionate exclamation^ in which the prominent idea 
is brought forward^ and the circumstances are cast into the 
shade. 
James is murdered I I saw John stab him to the heart 

Exercises. 

[The stndent mast be careful to make use of his trnderstandine and dif 
crimination, as well as his dictionary, In the performance of these exer 
cises.] 

Trae friendship is like sonnd health, the yalne of it is seldom known 
nntil it is lost 

As no roads are so rough as those that haye jnst been mended, so no 
sinners are so intolerant as those that have jnst tamed saints. 

When certain persons abase us, let ns ask onrselves what description 
of chuucters it is that ^ey admire ; we shall often find this a very con- 
solatoiy question. 



* In the Introduction to this book, notice was taken of the different 
forms, or style, of composition. In this model, an attempt has been made 
to imitate seyeral of tae diversities of style there mentioned ; and it will 
be usefal to the student, when he shall haye become acquainted with the 
diyersities of stjle, in the subsequent pages of this yolume, to endeayor to 
designate them respectiyely by toeir peculLftr characteristics. It may here 
be remarked, that the style of common conyersation, called the eoltoquioi 
style, allows the introduction of ter^s and expressions, which are not used 
in graye writinir. 
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Contemponriefl i^ipredate Uie nm nUier tfaaa Uie merit; bat po* 
terity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

All beyond enough ia too much; all beyond nourishment is luxury 
all beyond decency u extraTagance. 

Fonn your taste on the daMios, and yov principles on the book of «B 
tmth. 

Let the first fruits of jam intellect be laid before the altar of Him who 
breathed into ^ur nostrils the breath of life ; and with that breath, yonr 
famnortal spirit 

Hie love of learning, thoudi truly commendable, must never be grati- 
fied beyond a certain mnit It must not be indulged in to the injuiy of 
your health, nor to the hindnmoe of Tonr virtue. 

What will the fame derived torn me most profound kanungavail you, 
if you have not learned to be pious and humble, and temperate and 
diaritable. 

There is nothing more eztraordinaiT in this country, than the tran 
rition <^tfae seasons. The people of Moscow have m> spring. Winter 
eoRuAef , and summer is. This is not the woriL of a week, or of a day. 
but of one instant ; and the manner of it exceeds belie£ 
On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly, 
While yirtuous actions are but bom and die. 



XXIV. 

TRANSLATION, OB CONYEBSION OF POETRY INTO 
PROSE. 

Poetry when literaUy translated makes in general bat in* 
aipid prose. Prose is the language of reason, — poetry of 
feeling or passion. Prose is cha^terized by fulness and 
precision. Poetry deals largely in elliptacal expressi<»is, 
exclamatioiiB, ezaggeratioiiB, apostrophes, and other peculiari- 
ties not nsnallyf>and in prose. For the purpose, also, of 
accommodating them to the measure of a verse, the poets fre- 
quently alter or abbreviate words, and use expressions which 
would not be authorized in prose. Such abbreviations and 
alterations, together with other changes sometimes made, are 
called poeUc licences^ because they are principally used by 
poetical writers. 

The following are some of Ihe licences used by poetical writen . 
1. Elision, or the omissioa of parts of a wwd. When the elision ii 
hnm the beginning of a word, it is called aphoBnsit, and oonaists m en*- 
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tUK <^ the inififll letter or syllable of » void; as, *tqttir$ for amdre 
*gamtt for agamst^ '§an for %afi, &e. When the eUsion is from the bodj 
«r the word, it is called gyname; as, lu^mng for Uttenrngy thmtPrmg foi 
CliMcbrtiu/i. W(/ for AiiMd; && When the elision is from the end of a word 
it is called apocope, and consists in the catting off of a final vowel or stI 
lable, or of one or more letters : as, oT ste for gwe mt^ fnf fotfrm^o* foi 
of, Ui' evening for the mmmg^ PkilomeP for PhOomda, 

2. STjfMKEHiSi or the oontnetm of two syllables into one, hr n^idly 
pronoondng in (me syllable two or more vowela whkfa p i o pti iy beleag to 
separate sylkbles; as m in the wgM hmA 

3. Afostsofedb, or the contxaetioa of two wocda into one; aa, 't w f 
UUf can't for cmmol, thou 'rf for thou art 

4. DuBBuas, or the division of one sylUUa into two ; aa, / )Mi a saw g fot 



6. Pasaoocw or the addition of aift csq^etirt letter; wstAoaSm for w^ 
amty enmehen for enmeh. 

e. Pbosthxsis^ or the prefixing of an eznlelive letter or syUaUe V • 
wmd: as, i^ipatmmt for jMrttfient, 6c2iwHf for lo^ 

7. £KALLAoa, or the use of one part of qMech for another; as in the 
following lines, in which an adjective is used for an adverb; as, 

« Biue throngh the dnsk the smoting cnrronts trinne.*^ 
^ The fearfttl hare limps owJhMmi'* 

8. HTTBXBATOir, or the inverskm or transpositioiB of woeds^ I>l<Kmg 
chat finm^ich should be last ^ as, 

** And though, sometimes, each dresry paase betweenJ' 
" Wm onswersrf then his loving mate apd tme.** 

9. Plsonask, or the use of a greater number of words than are neces 
sary to express the meaning; as, 

<*M7 banks M^ are inniished with bees." 

10. TxBSis, or the separation of the parts of a oompoand word; as, 
On iddch side aoevery for, On whichsoever side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of some parts not absolutely essential to 
express the meanings but necessary to complete the grammatical con- 
struction. 

The poets have likewise oth^ peculiarities which are embraced under 
the general name of poetic dictum. In order to accommodate their lan- 
guage to, the ndes of melody, and that they may be relieved, in some 
measure, from the restraints which verse imposes on them, they are in- 
dulged in the following usages, seldom allowsble in prose. 

I. They abbreviate nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, &c; as, mom for 
momina, amaze for amazemepiyjaunt for/^untatn, dread for dreadfid, lone for 
hmdyjurefor aUure, Utt for Uien, ope for cpen,^^ for t^ien, haply for hap 
pibfj &C., and use obsolete words * and onKHete meanmgs; 



» * Obsolete words are words whidi, tlthough formerly current, are not 
- r in common use. 

7* 
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2. They make nse of ellipses more freqaendy than prose writen 
emitting the article, the relatiye prononiii and sometimes eren its ante- 
cedent; using the auxiliaries willioatthe principal yerb to which they be- 
long; and on the contrary, they also sometimes make use of repetitionf 
which are seldom observed in prose. 

3. They use the infinitiye mood for a noun ; use adjectiyes for adyeibs, 
and sometimes eyen for nouns ; and nouns for adjectiyes ; ascribe quaJi* 
ties to things, to which they do not literally belong ; form new compound 
epithets; connect the word adf with nouns, as well as pronouns; some- 
times lengthen a word by an additional letter or syllable, and giye to the 
imperative mood both the first and third persons. 

4. They arbitrarly employ or omit the prefixes; use active for neuter 
and neuter for active verbs ; employ participles and inteijections more 
frequently than prose writers ; connect words that are not m ail respects 
sinular ; and use conjunctions in pairs contrary to grammatical rule. 

6. They alter the regular arrangement of the wolds of a sentence^ 
placing before ibe verb words which usually come after it, and after the 
verb those that usually come before it, putting adjectives after their noima, 
the auxiliaiy after the principal verb; the preposition after the objective 
case ^vliich it eovems; the relative before the antecedent; the infinitive 
mood before the word which governs it ; and they also use one mood of 
the verb for another, employ lorms of expression similar to those of othet 
languages, and difierent from those which bdlong to the English lans^ua^ 

But one of tiie most objectionable features of poetic diction is the m 
teijecdon of numerous details, between those parts of a sentence whidi 
are closely combined by the rules of Syntax. Thus, in the following ex- 
tract from one of ihe most celebrated poets of the language, generally 
characterized by the simplicity of his diction, the objective case is placed 
before the verb which governs it, while a number of circumstances art 
introduced between them. 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to puisne 
Some fleeting good, that mo<£s me with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I foUow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of aU the world my ovm. 

JExerctses, 

[in the following extracts^ the etudent may point out the pecuUantiee *»/ 
1N>KTIC DICTION, wkich houoe noto been enwnerated. The words in BcUte 
mntt assist him in reeognizmg them,] 

The cottage curs at eaxlypUgrim bark. 

The pipe of early shephatt. 

Affliction's se^ deplores thy youthful doom. 

What dreadful pleasure, there to stand sublime, 

Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast '. 

Ah 1 see I the unsightly slime and sluggish pool, 

Save all the solitaxy vale embrowned 
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Hereditary bondmen ! Enow ye not 

Who wonid be free themadves most strike the blowf 

NoySrs the kitchen's cheerless grate display 

Efflox dwinel nature's resplendent robe. 
And thou, O son 1 
8onl of snrronndine worlds 1 in whom best seen, 
iSfttnes oat thy Maker; may I sing of thee 1 

Earth's meanest son, aU trembling, prostrate faUa, 
And on the boumOetB of thy goodness calls. 

In world^rejoicwg state it moTes sublime. 

Oft in the BtiUy night 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise! 

AndBiocCjO Ftriue/ BeaoeisaUtiiyown. ». 

Be it dapple's bray. 

Or be it not, or be it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor tmth nor safety buys. 

And scolptore that can keep thee from to die. 

The Muses faur, these peaceful shadee among^ 
With skilful fingers sweep the trembling strings. 

Behovee no more, 
But sidelong to the gently waving wind. 
To lay the weU-tnned instrument redined. 

Had unambitious mortals minded nou^t, 
But in loose joy their time to wear away, 
Bnde nature^ state had been* our state to-day 

In the following exercises the learner is expected to write 
die ideas convejed in the poetical extracts, in prose, varying 
die words and expressions, as well as the arrangement of 



* This form of expression, where one mood of the verb is used for another. 
« sometimes imitated by prose writeis. Thus, ** Sixty summers had passed 
over his head without imparting one ray of warmth to his heart; without 
«xcitixig one tender feeling for the sex, deprived of whose cheering presence, 
the paradise of the woiid were a wilderness of weeds.*'— iV^u; Monthly 
Mstgazine, In this extract, the imperfect of the eubjwnetive is used without 
its attendant coniimction for the pluperfect of tiie potentiaL Oowper has 
« similar expression in his fable entitled " The Needless Alarm," where he 
«se8 th3 pluperfect ai the indicative for the pluperfect of the potential: 
Ihus, 

** Awhile they mused : surveying every face. 
Thou kadet eupposed Uiem of superior race.'* 
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them, 80 as to make elear and distmet se&teneee^* as in tbe 
foUowing 



Beason's whole pleasure, all the joj of sense. 

Lie in three words, — health, peace and con^petence. 

Saa/M idea eaqfressed in pro§e. 

Health, peace, and e(»ttpeienee comprise all the pleasures 
which this world can affinrd. 

JSxan^ 2d* 
4» The ploughman hcmieward plods his wearj way. 
Samt Une trcmtposed in a variety ofway». 

The ploughman plods his weary way homeward. 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
His weary way homeward the ploughman plods. 
Plods the ploughman homeward his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman plods h(»ieward. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughman his weary way homeward plocU. 
Plods homeward the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughouin homeward plods, See. 

The example shows that it is not always necessary to 
diange the limguage, in wder to convert poetry into prose. 
Of the ten modes in which the above recited line has been 
transposed, it will be noticed that several of them are entirely 
prosaic. 

It may here be remarked that in the conversion of poetry into 

* Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to his sod, ( Ste Ittfckkarf* JJfe^ Vol V.^ ik 
54,) has the following lanenage : " Yon shovkl exercise yourself frequentlj 
kk trying to make translations of the passages which most strike Toa, trring 
to inrest the sense of Tacitns in as good EnsHsh as jott can. This will an 
twer the double purpose of making yonrself familiar with the Latin author, 
and giving yon Uie command of your own langna^, whUh w> person wiU 
everkaucj toho does, not stitdy.J^iitgU^ C&mposUion in early ii/e,** The 
conversion of verse into prose it is conceived will, at least in a good degre^^ 
subserve the same useful purpose of giving command of language; and for 
this reason the exercises in tiiis lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
strongly recommended, especially to those whose minds hare not bean 
discipbned by an attention to the classics. 
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prose, the animation of the stjle is often en&agered. * Poetry 
admits Inore ornament than prose, and especisdlj a more lib- 
eral use of that figure (Prosc^pocia or Personification) by 
which life and action are attributed to inanimate objects. . 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupil, in converting poetry into 
prose, will be deemed useful only as tending to give clear ideas 
and command of language.* 

The learner is presumed now to be prepared to transpose 
simple tales and stories from verse into prose, with some 
additions of his own. Such ezei^eiseB wUl be found of much 
use, not only in acquiring command of language, but also as 
an exercise of the ifna^naiicnw In performing these exer- 
cises, the greatest latitude may be allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to alter the language, but to sub- 
stitute his own ideas, and to vary the circumstances, so as to 
make the exercise as nearly an originat one 2& he can. 

JSxconple, 

The following short t«l«^ or story in vene, is presenttd to be coaTerted 
into a tale m prose. 

GIXEVIUL. 

IT ever yon should come to Modenai 
(Where, among other relies, yon may m» 
Tassoni's budcet, — bat 't is not the ttue one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Beg^ gate, 
I>welt in of old by one of the l>onatL 
Its noble.^srdens, terrace abore terrace. 
And rich m fonntains, statues, orpresses, 
Will long detain jon, — but, be&ij^ you go, 
Enter the house, — forget it not, I pray yon,— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. « 

'T is of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious fiunily ; 
Done by Zampieri, — but by whom I care not 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again. 
That he may call it up when far away» 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up. 
As though she said " Beware 1 " her vest of gold 
'Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 

* Any volume of poetical extracts will furnish additional exercises for 
the student. It is therefore deemed inexpedient to present in this volume 
an additional number of th«m. 
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And on her brow. fUrer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

Bat then her face, 
80 lorely, yet bo arch, so fnll of mirth, 
The ovemowinaB of an innocent heart, — 
It haunts me stiU, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melodyl 

Alone it hangs 
Over a monldeiing heirloom, its companion, 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the wonns, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scnptnre-stories from the life of Christ: 
A chest that came from Veidce, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor ; — 
That by the way, — it may be true or false, — 
But don't forget the picture ; and you will not 
When you have heard the tale they old me there. 
She was an only child, — her name Ginevra, 
The joy. the pride of an indulgent father; 
And in ner firteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and hnr first Iotc 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks ue favorite theme of evenr tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time. 
The nurse, that ancient lady , preached decorum { 
And. in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her nand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast. 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found I Her father cried, 
»* 'T is but to make a trial of our love ! " 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
'T was but that mstant she had lett Francesco, 
Laughing, and lookiuji; back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprmted on his finger. 
But now, alas, sbe was not to be found ; 
Nor from thafhour could any thing be guessed, 
But that she was not I 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and embarking. 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived, — and long im|[^t yon have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find, — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When, on an idle day, a day of searoh 
*Mid tne old lumber in the gallery, 
.That mouldering chest was noticed ; and *t wa^ said 
Byone as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
" Why not remove it from its lurking-place ? " 
'T was done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo I a skeleton 
With here an(^there a pearl, an emerald-stone« 
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A gulden olasp, dasping « shred «f eold. 
All else had perishea, — save a wedoing ring, 
And a small seal, her mother^s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both — 

"Gmevra" 

There then had she foand a grave f 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Flnttering with jov, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring4ock, that lay in ambnsh there, 
Fastened ner down for ever! 



Chnversian of the prececUng Story into JPr^^ie. 

THE LEGEND OF MODENA.* 

in an eleg;ant anartment of a palace overlooking the Boggio gate in 
Mbdena, which, aboat fifty years before, belonged to the noble family of 
Donati, but which now was occupied by a very distant branch of that 
fllinstrioiis race, sat the loveliest or its descendaxits — the beautiful Bea- 
trice, the flower of Modena. Upon the marble table and embroidered 
ottomans before her, lay a variety of rich costumes, which her favorite 
attendant, Laura, was arranging where their rich folds fell most grace- 
fully, and their bright tints mocked the rainbows hues of colored ught ; 
for the fair Beatrice was selecting a becoming attire for a masquerade ball, 
which was to be given during the gay season of the approaching Garni- 
vaL But a shadow of discontent rested on her brow, as she surveyed 
Ihe splendid dresses — thev were too common-place — and she turned 
from them with disdain. Suddenly her eve rested upon an antique pic- 
ture, hanging on the tapestried wall, which represented a young and 
^teautifiil figure in the attitude of 

" Inclininff forward, as to speak, 
Her Upe naif open and ber finger up. 
As though she said * Beware P her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowen and elapsed from head to foot. 
An emerald stone In every golden clasp. 
And on her hrow — a coronet of pearls. ** 

Pushing aside the costly silks and velvets, she ran to look at the pic- 
tare more closely. The lady's dress was perfect, she thought; it just 
suited her capricious taste, and one like it she determined to have and 
wear, at the approaching festival In vain Laura expostulated, and the 
difficulty of obtaining such an antiquated costume was brought to her 
mind, and finally, the legend connected with the portrait was begun. 
But the wilful Beatrice would not listen, although a destiny, sad as that 
of the ill-fated lady of the portrait was predicted, if she persevered in her 
whim. Regardless of remonstrance, Beatrice proceeded to search among 
the finery of her ancestors for something to correspond with the dress 
which she determined to have, spite of lul their old legends, whi/*li ahe 

» This ** Legend " was written by a young lady of about thirteen yevM 
of age, and presented as an exercise at the public school in this 2ity, un<idr 
the charge of the author. 
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did not believe. Bat she sespched ia yala, and she wai letonmig thrcmgli 
the gallery almost in despair, when hat attention was attracted oy an old 

** Oaken cheat half eaten bgr ttie wonna , 
And richly carved,*' 

which she thought mieht contain sometbinff smtable. Impatientlysht 
waited, while her attendants lifted the monldenng cover, and then bent 
eagerly forward to look at its oontants —she ahxieked and fell into tht 
arms of Lanra, a skeleton met her eye, 

** with here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, clasplnj; a shred of gold. * * 

The lef end of the nnfortonate lady of the portrait was indeed tme -^ 
these were her remains. Beatrice was carried to her room, and a month 
passed before she recoyered from a fever oecasioned by the fright and 
excitement she experienced *, and never again did she mingle in the dis 
sipated circle of her native city. These scenes had lost theur channs— 
for the skeleton and its history oontinnafly presented thems^es to her 
mind, reminding her, that '* in the midst or life we are in death," and 
warning her to prepare for that change which most occnr in the course 
of oar existence. After a whilo, Beatrice lost these ffloomy sensations, 
and became cheerfol and happy in the performance or duty, and partici> 
pated in those innocent amusements of life, which she errjoved far better 
than those absorbing pleasures, which she used to admire. The old chest 
and portrait were placed carefully together, and Beatrice ever after wore 
the wedding ring and the seal mscribed with the name, ** Ginevra^" vHiidi 
hod been foimd among the other relics of the chest She also wrote, for 
the perusal of her friends, the following story eonseeted with fbt fdetan 
and its mouldering companion. 
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** And she indeed was heantlftil, 
A creature to behold with trembHag 'midst our Joy, 
Lest ought unseen should waft the vision firom us, 
Leaving earth too dim without its brightness. * ' 

^ The deep gold of eventide burned m the Italian sky," and the wind, 
passing through the orange groves and over the terraces which surround 
cd the palace of the Donati, mingled its soft, sweet sighs with the mur 
muring of the fountains, which sparkled in the moonbeams, occasional!} 
sending a shower of spray over me waving foliage that shadowed them 
At a window, overlooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, the onl^ 
child of Donati, ** the joy, the pride of an indulgent father." Indeed, het 
gentleness and sportivcness made her loved by all, and 

** Her pranks, the flivorite theme of every tongue. ** 

She had seen but fifteen summers, and these had gUded away like s 
(any dream, — and then 



7&e 



face BO lovely, vet so arch, so tdU. of mirth, 
overflowings or an Innoeent heart ** 
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And there she stood, looking at those old familiar scenes, till a teir glit- 
tered in her dark eye, and a shade of sadness rested <» her fair brow, 
like a clond shadowing her **8nnny skies**; — for, on the morrow, she 
was to part from her childhood's home, she was ** to giye her hand, with 
her heart in it," to Francesco Doria, a brave and hamUome son of that 
noble family, whose name often oocnrs in the annala of Italy. Long did 
Ginevra linger at the window. " My only one." The yoice was her 
fiither's, who, aooompanied by Franoeseo^ came to seek her; and there 
they remained, looking oat on that lorely scene ; and many were Hbt 
joyous anticipations, the bright hopes, the dreams of happmess whidi 
mingled in theur conyersation, while francesoo plw^ed the white flowers 
from a vine which hong across the casement, and wreathed them in 
Ginevra's long dark carls. Bat a neighboring convent bell warned them 
to seek repose, and relnctantly they parted to dream of the morrow, 
which they fondly tfaonght woold raing with it the realization of their 
bright hopes. 

** The mom is np again, the dewy mora," and sonligfat and dewdropfc 
were weaiving bright rainbow webs over shrnb and flower, and the fresh 
morning bre^e blew the vines across the marble pillars of the colonnade, 
which echoed with the merry voices, — the gay laogh, and the light step 
of the proad and beaatifal assemblage, collected toerace the weddmg of 
Donatrs lovely daoghter. And lovely, indeed, did she i^pear amone 
Italy's fairest children. Her dress <^ rich green velvet, dasped with 
emeralds, set in gold, the pearls shinine" among her dark curls, added to 
her loveliness, and made her appear me atar of that bright company. 
Proudly and fondly her fiither and husband watched her graceful form, 
as she eUded among the gay throng, receiving their congratulations aa 
the bride of rrancesoo I>ona. Kothing seemed wanting to complete 
their happiness. Mirth and festivity, the song and the dance, all lent 
their attractions and added to their felicity. Ah I did not that happy 
father and fond husband kn9w that such happiness is not for earth * 

" Fear ye the festal boor ; 
Ay, tremble wben tbe cap of joy overflows I 
Tame down tbe sweUtog heart r Tbe bridal roM 
And the rich myrtle's flower 
Have veiled thee. Death 1 ** 

Gaily the hours passed by; Genevxa was all gaiety, half wild with ex- 
citement As she passed Francesco, she whispered her intention of hid- 
ing, and challenged him and her gay associates to find her. Soon were 
they all in seaim of the fair bride, and meirily they proceeded through 
the lofty halls, the dark closets, and secret apartments of that spacious 
palace, which resoonded with merry voices and Umffhter. Ixmg they 
looked, but vainly ; and, as the shades of evening stole over the scene, 
wearied and alarmed, nearly all the now dismayed guests retired to 
their homes, for Genevra was nowhere to be found. Donati and Fran- 
cesco, half frantic continued the search, which grew hourly more hope- 
less. Week after week, months passed away, but nothing was heard of 
the lost one. Francesco, weary of that life which was now deprived of 
»U that endeared it to carlh, jomed the army of his countxymen, 
*' And flang it away in battle with the Turk.'* 

Donati still lingered around that home, so connected with the inemorv 
/her whom he idolized, who was now lost to him for ever; 
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** And long mlglit yon hare seen, 
An old man wandering, as In qaest of somettfaitt 
Something he could not find — he knew not what.** 

And where was GineTxa ? Half breaihless with haste, she ran to aa 
old gallery in the upper part of the palace, fieuicying her pursnera had al- 
most oyiffiTtaken her. As she hastily glanced round the dimly lighted 
galleiy, in search of a hiding place, her eye rested on an oaken chest, 
oeautnnlly carved and ornamented by a celebrated sculptor of Venice, 
which once held the robes of a prince of h^ illostrions race. Quick as 
thought, Ginevra exerted her strong^ to raise the cover. The chest 
easily held her fraeile form. Trembling with joy and excitement, she 
heard the loved and well-known tones of Francesco's voice, who was fore^ 
most in pursuing her ; when her hand, which held the cover ajar to admit 
the air, slipped and it fell, " fastening her down for ever.*' The chest was 
constructed, for greater security, wnh a spring*, which locked as it was 
shut, and could only be opened by one outside touching a particular part 
of the curious workmanship. But, before SWicesco reached the galleiy, 
the lovely and unfortunate girl had ceased to breathe in that closely shut 
chest Many times they passed the gallery, but thej heeded not the hid- 
ing-place of the lost bride ; which, alas I was destmed to be her grave. 
No flowers could shed their perfumes over her grave, watered by the 
tears of those that loved her. Her fate was a mystery, and soon 
her memory passed away, like all the fleeting things of earth. And 
Donati, — what had he to live for ? In the beautiful language of Mrs. 
Hemans, he might have said, 

** It is enough I mine eve no more of loy or splendor sees 1 
I go, since earth its flower hath lost, to join the bright and fair, 
And call the giaye a lovely place, for thou, my child, art there.*' 

Examples for practice may be taken from any source which the teacher 
or the student may select 
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ANAGBAMS. 

An anagram is the transposition of the letters of a word, or 
short sentence, so as to form another word, or phrase, with a 
different meaning. Thus, the letters which compose the word 
stone, may be arranged so as to form the words toneSf notes. 
or seton ; and, (taking^ and v as duplicates of i and u^ the 
letters of the alphabet may be arranged so as to form the 
words Styx^ Phlegm, quiz, frowned and hach* 

• Pilate's question to Jesus, " Qmd tit Veritas?'' (What is truth ?) hat 
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Astronomers, Moon-^tarers. 

Telegraphs, Great Helps. 

GallaQtries, All great sins. 

Democratical, * Comical ttnAB. 

Encyclopedia, A nice cold pie. 

Lawyers, Sly ware. 

Misanthrope, Spare him not 

Monarch, March on. 

Old England, Golden Land. 

Presbyterian, Best in prayer. 

Punishment, Nine Thomps. 

Penitentiary, Nay, I repent it. 

Radical Reform, Rare mad frolic. 

Revolution, To love ruin. 

James Stuart, A just master. 
Charles James Stuart, Claims Arthur's Seat 

Eleanor Davies, * Reveal, O Daniel. 
Dame Eleanor Davies, Never so mad a Ladie. 

For exercises of practice, the student may select his own words or sen 
(ences. As it is a mere literary amusement, the exercise is not considered 
worthy of much attention. 

been happily converted in an anagram to the words, " E»t vir qui adest^ 
(It is the man who is before you.) 

Jablonski welcomed the visit of Stanislaus, King of Poland, with his no 
ble relatives of ^e house of Lescinski, to the annual examination of the 
students under his care, at the ^mnasium of Lissa, with a number of ana- 
grams, all composed of the letters in the words Donrns Leseinia. The 
recitations closed with an heroic dance, in which each youth carried a 
shield inscribed with a legend of the letters. After a new evolution, the 
boys exhibited the words Adea tncahimU ; next. Omnia es lucida ; next, 
Omne sis lucida ; fifthly, Mcme sidus loci; sixthly, Sis adumna Dei; and 
at the conelusion, Iscemde soUvm* 

But a still itiore remarkable anagram than any that has been presented, 
will be found in the Greek inscription on the Mosque of St. Sophia, in Oon 
stantinople : 

which present the same words, whether read from left to right, or from 
right to left 

Sir Isaac Newton was in the habit of concealing his mathematical dis 
coveries, by depositing the principles in the form of anagrams ; bj which 
be might afterwards claim the merit of the invention without its being 
stolen Dj others. 

* This lady fancied herself a prophetess, and supposed the spirit of 
Daniel to be in her, because this anagram could be formed from her name. 
But her anagram was faulty, as it contained an 2 too much, and an « too 
little. She was completely put down by the anagram made from the name 
Dame EUctn&r Davies, ** Never so mad a ladie." 
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XXVL 
OF QBAMMAHCAL fbofbiett. 

Although the details of Grammar and grammatical rule 
are not embraced in the plan of this work, it will be proper 
to present some observations, bj way of review, with regard 
to those principles which are most frequently disregarded or 
forgotten by careless writers. Some remarks have already 
been made with regard to a few of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed, even in writers of respectability. 
The considerations now to be offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

DiBBCTiON Ist In detttBuniii^ the nmnber of a Teih, r^gmrd must 
be had to the idea whidi is endmoed in the tabject ornomiiwtiTe. When* 
ever the idea oipluraHty is oonveyed, whether it be expieBsed bj one 
word, or one hundred, and howeyer connected, and in wbateyer number 
the subject maj be, whether singular or plural, all verbs relating to it 
must be made to agree, not with the number of the vford or worat, but 
with the number <» the idea oonveyed by the words. 

DiBECTiON 2d. In the use of pronouns, the same remark applies, 
* namely, that the number of the pronoun must coincide with the tdia, con- 
tained in Ae word, or words, to which the pronoun relates. If it imply 
unity, the pronoun must be singular : if it oonrer plurality, the pronoun 
must be ])lnraL These directions wfll be better unaerstood by an example 

Thus, in the sentence, " Each of them, in tAetr turn, receive the ben^ts 
to which they are entitled," the yeibs and pronouns are in the wrong num- 
ber. The word eocA, although it indud^ all, implies but one at a time. 
The idea, therefore, is the idea of uncfy, and the verb aitd pronoun should 
be singuhir ; thus, ** Each of them in Atstura reosmst the benefit to which 
he is entitled." 

The same remark maybe made with regard to the following sentences: 
" Every person, whatever be their (his) station, is bound by the duties of 
morality!" "The wheel killed another man, who is the sixth that have 
(has) lost their (his) livee (life) by these means." " I do not think that any 
one should incur ceneore fbr being tender of their (his) reputation." 

DiBBCTiON 3d. In the use of verbs and words Tvhich express time, 
care must be taken that the proper tense be employed to express the 
tinvi that is intended. Perhaps there is no rule more nequentiy violated 
than this, even by good writers ; but young writers are very prone to the 
error. Thus, the author of tiie Waverley x^ovels hat the foUoiving sen- 
tence : * 

« See Parker's 12mo edition of the Waverley Kovels, Vol. Xm. p. 14 
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*** De8orh>ti<m,' be said, *wu (is) to fhe author of a roinaiioe» exactlr 
what drawing and tintlxig were (are) to a painter ; words were (are) his 
colors, and, u properly employed, they eouiU (can) not fail to place the 
scene which he wished (wishes) to conjure up, as e£fectuaUy before the 
mind's eye. as the tablet or eanvass presents it to the bodily organ. The 
same rules,* he continued, ' appUed (apply) to both, and an exuberance of 
dialogue in the former case, wcu (is) a verbose and laborious mode of com 
position, which wetU (goes) to confound the proper art of the drama, a 
widely different species of composition, of which dialogne wcu (i8> the very 
essence ; because aU^ excepting the language to be made use of, wa$ (is) 
presented to the eye by the dresses, and persons^ and actions, of the per 
formers upon the stage.' '* 

The author was misled throughout m the tenses of the verba in this 
extract, by the tense of the verb said, with wliich he introduces it 

DixxcTiON 4th. Whenever several verba beIon^;ing to one common 
subject occur in a sentence, the subject or nominative must be repeated 
whenever there is a change in the mood, tense, or form of the verb. 

DiBBCTioir 5th. In the use of the comparative and superlative de 
grees of the a4jective, it is to be remarked, that when two things or per 
sons only are cosipared, the comparative degree, and not the superlative, 
should M used. Thus, in the sentence, " Oatharine and Mary are both 
well attired; but, in their appearance, Catharine is the neatest, Mary the 
most showy," the ilbpwlative degree of the adjective is improperly applied. 
As there are but two persons spoken o^ the adjectives uiould be in the 
comparative degree namely neater and mart showy, 

DiBJECTiON 6th. Neuter and intransitive verbs should never be used 
in the passive form. Such expressions as was gone, is grown, is fallen, is 
come,* may be relied oii,,&c., although used by some gooii writers, are ob 
jectionable. 

* Although this form of expression is sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, and 
other good authorities, yet reason and analogy will not justify us in assent 
Ing to theh: decision ; for, besides the awkwardness of the expression, it is 
objectionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. But the author has been 
influenced in his rejection of such expressions, by the very sensible and 
conclusive remarks of Mr. Plckboum, m a very learned work, entitled " A 
Dissertation on the Eng^h' Verb,** published in London, 1789. Dr. Priest- 
ley, in his ** Grammar/* page 127, says, ** It seems not to have been deter- 
mined by the English grammarians, whether the passive participles of 
verbs neuter require the auxiliary am or have before them. The French, in 
this case, confine themselves strictly to the former." ** This remark/' says 
Mr. Pickboum, ** concerning the manner of using the participles of French 
neuter verbs is certainly not well founded; for most of them are conjugated 
with avoir, to have." 

Such expressions 'as the following have recently become verjr common, 
not only in the periodical publications of the day, but are likewise finding 
favor with popular writers ; as, ** The house is being built,** " The street 
is being paveo." " The actions that are now being perfonned,*^ &c. " The 
patents are being prepared." The usage of the best writers does not sane 
tion these expressions ; and Mr. Pickboum, in the work just quoted, lays 
down the mllowing principle, which is conclusive upon the subject 
** Whenever thepairt%cipe in %ng is joined by an auxiliary verb to a nranina 
8* 
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DiSBCTioir 7th. in the use of irregular verbs, a proper distinction 
■lioald be made in the use of the imperfect tense and the perfect partidple 

He done (did) it at my request: He run (ran) a great risk: He nas 
mistook (mistaken) his true interest: The cloth was wove (woven) of the 
finest wool : He writes as the best authors would have torote (written) had 
they tmt (written) on the subject : The bell has been rang (rung) : I 
have epoke (spoken) to him up«n the subject These sentences are in 
stances where the proper distinction between the preterite and participle 
has not been preserved. 

DiBBCTiON 8th. The negative adverb must be followed by the nega 
tive conjunction ; as, " The work is not capable of pleasing the under- 
standing, nor (not or) Ihe imagination." The sentence would be im 
proved by using the conjunctions in pairs, substituting neither for not. 

In the following sentences, the conjunction but is improperlv used. "1 
cannot denv but that I was in fault" " It cannot be doubted but that thif 
is a state of positive gratification,'* &c. 

DiHECTiON 9th. There must be no ellipsis of any word, when sue). 
' ellipsis would occasion obscurity. Thus, when we speak of " the laws of 
Goa and man," it is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws arii 
meant; but, in the expression, "the laws of God, and the laws of man,^ 
the obscurity vanishes. A nice distinction in sense is made by the use oi 
omission of the articles. ** A white and red house," m^ns but one house : 
but, "A white and a red house," means two houses. In the expression. 
" She has a fittle modesty," the meaning is positive ; but, by omitting the 
article, " She has little modesty," the meaning becomes negative. The 
position of the article, also, frequently makes a great difierence in the 
sense, as will be seen in the foUowing examples : " As delicate a litdf 
thing;" "As a delieate litde thing." 

DiBBCTiON loth. The adverb should always be placed as near as pos 
6il4e to liie word which it is designed to qualify. Its proper position if 
generally before adjectives, after verbs, and frequently between the auxU 
iary and the verb. The following sentence e^diibits an instance of the 
improper location of the adverb : " It had almost been his daily custom 
at a certain hour, to visit Admiral Priestman." The adverb almost shoulf* 
have been placed before daily. 

DiBBGTiON 11th. In the use of passive and neuter verbs, care must 
be taken that the proper nominative is applied. That which is the object 
of the active verb, must in all cases be the subject or nominative of the 
passive verb. Thus, we say, with the active verb, " They ofiered him 
mercy " (i. e. to him) ; and, with the passive verb, " Mercy was offered to 



tive capable of the action, it is taken actively : but, when ioined to one 
incapable of the action, it becomes passive. If we say, *the men are 
builmng a house,* the participle btdUkng is evidently used in an active 
sense ; ^because the men are capable of the action. But when we say, 
* The honse is building,* or *■ Patents are preparing,* the participles building 
and preparing must necessarily be understood in a passive sense; because 
neither the honse nor the patents are capable of action." See Pi^iAmim 
9» tJie English Verb^ pp. 78-80. 
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him ; " not, " He was offered mercy," because " mercy," and not " he* is 
the thing which was offered. It is better to alter the expression, by sub- 
stituting a synon^e with a proper nominatiye or subject, than to intr»> 
duce such confusion of language, as must necessarily result from a change 
in the positiye, fized, and true significations of words, or from a uselea 
violation of grammatical proprie^. ' 

In aooordance with this dkeotion, (see, also, Direction 6th,) 

instead of it would be better to My, 

He was prevailed on, ^ He was persuaded. 

He was spoken to. He was addressed. 

She was nstened to, She was heard. 

They were looked at, They were seen, or viewed. 

It is approved of, It is liked, or commended. 

He was spoken of. He was named, or mentioned. 

It is contended for, It is maintained, or contested. 

It was thought of, It was remembered, or conceived. 

He was called on by his friend, He was visited by his friend. 
These examples are commented These examples are ridiculed with 

upon with much hnmor, much humor. 

He was referred to as an oracle. He was consulted as an oracle. 

DiBECTiON 12th. All the parts of a sentence should be constructed 
in such a manner that there shall appear to be no want of agreement or 
connexion among them. Thus, the following sentence, ** He was more 
beloved, but not so much admired as Cyntmo," is inaccurate, because, 
when it is analyzed, it will be, ** He was more iSsloved as Cynthio," &c. The 
adverb more requires the conjunction ^tAon after it; and the sentence 
should be, "He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not so muc)i ad 
mired." 

Again ; in the sentence, ** If a man htoe a hundred sheep, and one of 
ihem goes aatnj" &&, the subjunctive mood, Aom, is used after the con 
junction t/^ in tne first part of ike sentence, and the indicative, ooes, in the 
second. Both of these verbs should be in the indicative, or both in the 
subjunctive mood. 

^o definite rule can be given, which wHl enable the learner to make the 
parts of a sentence agree in themselves, and with one another. They 
should be diligently compared, and a similiui^ of construction be carefully 
maintained; while the learner will recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered grammatically correct, which cannot be analyzed or parsed by the 
authorial rules of syntax. 

[Examples for practice, under these principles, may be found in Paiker 
and Fox's " Grammar," Part H., or in Murray's " Exercises." It has not 
been deemed expedient to insert them here.] 
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XXVIL 
ON THE SELECTION 01* WOBDS AND IXPBXSSIOSB. 

Besides grammatical ooirectness, the student -who aims at 
being it good speaker and a good writer must pay attention 
to ^ styUy or maan^ of expressing his ideas. Bales rehit- 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric 

Perspicuity, (by which is meant deamess to the mind, 
easiness to be understood^ fireedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
itj) should be the fuacbmental quaHly of style; and the studf 
of perspicuity and accoraqr of expression requnres attentbn, 
^x^ to w(»rda and phiaaes, and secondly, to the construction 
of sentences. 

Of Wards and Phrases. 

The words and phrasea employed in the expression of our 
ideas should hare the ^iree jpxoipenieBCsSMi purity jproprtefyy 
and precision. 

Purity consists in the use of such words, and such construc- 
tions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we apeak ; 
in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from oth- 
%T languages, or tibat are ungrammatieal, obsdete, newly coin- 
ed, or used without proper authority. 

Parity may be violated in three different ways. Pirst; Ae irorda maj 
not be EnglisiL This fikult is called a barbariam. 

Seeondlv, the constmction of the word may not be hi the English 
idiom. This fauH is called a aoleciim. 

Thirdly, the words and phrases may not be empkrred to ea^nress the 
precise meaning which custom has affixed to &em. lliis firah is termed 
an mpn^fiitty. 

Propriety ti language consists in the selection of such 
words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expres- 
sions, and to words and phrases which would be less significant 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. 

There are seven principal mles for the preservation of propriety. 

1. Avoid low expressions. 

i. Supply words that are wanting. 

a. Be careful not to use the same word in different senses. 
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4. Avoid the injiidicioiis vm of todmical temifl; that is, teimB or 
expressioQS which aro used in some art, occapatioii, or profession. 

5. Avoid equivocal, or ambiguous words. 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases. 

7. Avoid all such words and phrases as are not iraapted to the ideis 
intended to be commonicated. 

Preoiskm fiignifies the retrendiii^ of superfUiities and the 
pruning of the eiq>re88ioD, so m to exhibit neither more nor 
less th^ an exact copy of the perscm's idea who uses it* 

The words used to expr^ ideas maybe faulty hi three respects, Ftine, 
thev maj not express the idea which the anthor intends, but some other 
which onlvresemUes it ; fseoncUy, diejmaj express that idea, bntnot fiilly 
and completely ; thirdly^ they may express it, together with something more 
than is mtended. Precision stands opposed to these three faults, but 
chiefly to the last Propriety implies a freedom from the two former 
faults. The words which are used may be proper ; that Is, they may ex- 
press the idea intended, and they may express it fully ; but to heprecite, 
signifies that they express thai ioia aid no mort. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to precision, is the uijn- 
didous use of words termed synonyniott*. They are called synonymous 
beoEiuse they aeree in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, 2iey express it with some diversity in the circuinstances.t 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our guard, lest, 
from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench aU copiousness. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be foil and eas;^, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the 
highest and most difficult attainments in writing. 
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OP TRB CONSTRUCTION OJT SSBTTENCES.! 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, not 
very shuit; long ones require dose attention to make us 



*I¥eQision is promoted by the omission of nnnesessaxy words and phrases; 
and is opposed to Tautology, or the repetition of the same sense in different 
words ; and to Pleonasm, or the use oi superfluous words. 

t See Lesson XIX The student who wishes for exercises on the sub 
jects of purity, propriety, and precision, will find them in Parker and Fox*s 
Grammar, Part III., pp. 78-86, or in Murray's Exeroises, (Alger*s Edition.) 

X The substance of the remarks on this subjeot, is taken from Bliir's 
Bhetorio. ▲ great part Of the langiiafi, also, lieqsled literally Ann that 
wcfrk. 
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clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionallj they may both be used 
with force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, oonstracted in the same manner, and with the 
same number of members, shonld never be allowed to succeed one anoth- 
er. A succession of either long or short sentenoes should also be avoided ; 
for the ear tiies of either of them when too long continued. A proper 
mixture of long and short periods, and of periods variousl j constracted, 
not only gratifies tiie ear, but imparts onimatioji and force to style. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, are the 
four following: 

1. Qeamess. 

2. Unity. 

8. Strength. 
4. Harmony. 
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OF CLEARNESS. 

The first requisite of a perfect senteiMe is deamess. This 
implies that the sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent the meaning intelligibly to the mind, and without am- 
biguity. 

The faults in writing most destructive to deamess are two, 
namely : a wrong dioice of words, or a wrong collocation of 
them. 

** From the nature of our language," says Dr. Bbur, ** a capital rule in 
the arrangement of our sentences is, that words or members most nearly 
related should be placed as near to each other as possible, that their mu- 
tual relation may clearly appear. This rule is frequently neglected, CTen 
by good writers. Thus, Mr. Addison says, 

'< By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the 
largeness of a whole view." 

Here the place of the adverb only makes It limit the verb mean I do 
not on^ mean. The question may then be asked, ^ What does hi more 
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man mean ? " Had it been placed after bulk, stUl it would hare been 
wrong, for it might then be asled, " What is meant beside the bulk ? " Is 
it the color, or any other property? Its proper place is afber the word 
6bjea, 

** By greatness, I do not mean the bnik of any single object (mly." 

For then, when it is asked -^ What does he mean more than the bulk of 
a single object ? the answer comes out precisely as the author intends, 
* the largeness of a whole view." 

Hiis extract shows the importance of giving the right position to 
adverbs and other qualifying words. Particular attention must be given 
Uso to the place of the pronouns who, which, what, whose, &&, and of all 
.hose particles which express the connexion of the parts of speech. The 
bUowmg sentence is faulty in this respect 

" It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by 
beaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father." 

Which, as it here stands, grammatically refers to the immediately |>re- 
ceding noun, which is tretjowre^ and this would convert the whole period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have be^i constructed thus : 

*<It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves against 
the accidents of life, agamst which nothing can protect us but the good 
DTovidence of our Heavenly Father." 



XXX. 



UNITY. 

The unity of a sentence implies its oneness. The sentence 
may consist of parts ; but these parts must be so closely 
bound together as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

There is generally m every sentence some person or thing which is the 
roveminff word. This should be continued so if possible from the begin 
mug to the end* 

' Aoother direction or mle to preserve the uni^ of a sentence may be 
thus stated : Never crowd into one sentence ideas which have so little 
connexion that they might well be divided into two or more sentencea 
It is the safer extreme to eir rather by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence is, keep clear of na^ 
rsntheses in the middle of it. 
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In general tlieir eBSoct is eztremdiy bftd, being ft petpkzed method of 
disposing of some thoo^^t, which a writer has not art enongh to ixUzodnoe 
in Its proper place. 

The fdnrth mle for the unity of a sentence is, bring it to a full and 
perfect dose. 

In conformity with the first mle stated above, it may be obsenred, that 
if there are a number of nominatiTos, or sobjecto which cannot be con- 
nected by a conjunction, or thrown inM some other case or form, the 
sentence must be divided, and the parti oonstmcted in ^id^endent 
sentences. 

To show tiie maimer in whidi iht roles now stated should be applied, 
the following extract is presented from ** The Quarterly Beview." 

<* The youth who had found the oavem. and had kept the secret to him 
self^ loved this damsel ; he told her the oanger in time, and persuaded her 
to trust herself to him.'* In this sentence there is perfect umtty. The 
vroird youtk is the governing word, aod the pronoun A«, its re{«esentative, 
to prevent tautology, is substituted, to avoia the repetition of the conjunc- 
tion and. But the writer continues, " They got into a canoe ; the place of 
her retreat was described to her <m the way to it, ^ these women swim like 
mermaids,— she dived after him, and rose in the cavern; in the widest 
part it is about fiftv feet, and its medium height is guessed at the same, the 
loof hung with stalactites.*' 

Here, every one of the rules of unity Is violated. Tlie nonunative is 
changed six different times. Ideas having no connexion with each oihei^ 
namely : Their getting into a canoe, — the description of the ^lace of her 
retreat, — the swimming of the women,— her diving and rising in the 
cavern, — the dimensions of the cave, and the ornaments of its roof, are 
all crowded into one sentence. The expression, " These women swim 
like mermaids,** is properly a parenthesis, occnning in the middle of the 
sentence \ and the clause, " the roof hung with stak^tes,** does not bring 
the sentence to a full ahd perfect dose. The same ideas intended to be 
conveyed, may be expressed as follows, without violating either of the laws 
of umty. 

<* As they got into a canoe, to proceed to the cavern, the place of her 
retreat was described to her. Like the rest of her countrywomen, she 
oould swim like a mermaid, and acoordinghr diving after him, she rose in 
the cavern ; a spacious apartanent of about fifty feet in each o^ its dimen 
sions, with a roof beautifully adorned with stalactites.*' 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by the use of the 
partidi)le instead of the verb. Thus : *" The stove stands on a platform 
whidi is raised six im^es and exteods the whole length of the room." 
This sentence i% better oqirsssed thna: ** The stove stands on a ptatfonii* 
six nches in height, and extending the whole loogth of the tnasaJ* 
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XXXL 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence is strength. 

By this is meant such a disposition of the several words 
and members as will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ; 
as will render the impression which the period is intended to 
make, most full and complete, and give every word, and mem- 
ber its due weight and force. 

To the production of this effect, perspicnily and unity are absolntelj 
necessary; but more is requisite. For, a sentence may be clear ; it may 
also be compact, or have the requisite unity ; and yet, by some unfayora 
fole circumstance in the structure, it may (ail in that strength or lireliness 
of impression, which a more happy collocation would produce. 

Ihid first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, take from il 
fdl redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say, 

^ Called to the exercise of the supreme ccmmand, he everted his auUKu:- 
ity with moderation," &c., than " Being called to the exercise," &c. 

It is a most useful exercise, on reriewing what we haye written, to con 
tract that circuitous mode of expression, and to cut off Uiose useless ex 
crescences, which are usually found in a first draught. Care must he 
taken, however, not to prune too closely. Some leaves must he left to 
shelter and adorn the fruit 

As sentences should be cleared of superfluous words, so also must t]iey 
be of superfluous members. 

Thus, speaking of beauty, one of the most elegant writers in the Eng- 
lish Lingnage says, 

" The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy cmd 
spreads ddigkt over the faculties.''^ 

In the latter member of this sentence, scarcely anything is added to 
what was expressed in the first 

The second rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, pay partic- 
ular attention to the use of copulatiyes, rdatives, and particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

The separation of a preposition from the noun which it governs, is to 
be avoided. Thus, 

Though virtue borrows no assistance fromf yet it may often be aecom 
panied by, the advantages of virtue.'* 

It would be better to 8sy» 
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^ Though Tirtue borrows no assiBtanoe from the adyantages of forhmtt in 
may often be accompanied by them." Or, ^ Though vircae may often be 
accompanied by the advantaees of fortuie, it boixows no assistance from 
them.'^ 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by an umecessaiy miilli 
plication of rdatiye and demonstratiye participles. 

In conversation, and in epistohiry writing, the reUtiye prononn ma;f 
be omitted; bat in compositions of a serious, or dignified kind^ it should 
always be inserted. Thns we may say, in familiar Tangnage, 

"He brought the books I requested.** 

But in dignified discourse, the pronoun which should be inserted. 

" He brought the books which I cequested." 

With r^urd to the conjunction and, it should not be unneoessanly re 
peated. Whenever, however, we wish objects to appear as distinct nom 
each other as possible, the and may be repeated ; thus, 

" Such a man may fall a victim to power, but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would fall with him." 

[N. B. In such cases, the comma must precede each repetition of the 
conjunction and.] 

The third rule for promoting strength is, dispose of the principal word 
or words in that part of the sentence, where they will make the most 
striking impression. 

In general, the important words are placed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. Sometimes, however, when we propose giving weight to a sen- 
tence, it is useful to suspend the meaning a little, and then bring it out 
fully at the close. Thus, 

** On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us 
IS his wonderful invention.*' 

The Jbwih rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, make the 
members of them go on rising in importance one above another. This 
kind of arrangement is called a climax, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
in composition. 

A weaker assertion should never follow a stronger one; and when a 
sentence consists of two members, the longer shomd in general be the 
concluding one. Thus, the following sentence admits two arrangements, 
of which tiie latter is the better, for ti^e reasons stated above. 

" We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions 
when they have forsaken us.*' 

" When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves with the be 
Uet that we have forsaken them.** 

The fifth rule for constructing sentences with strength is, avoid con 
eluding tiiem with an adverb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 

Sometimes, however, when words of this kind are particularly emphat- 
ic2i!l,this rule may be disregarded; as in the following sentence, and 
others like it in which thev present an antithesis * 
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" In their prosperity, my friends shall neyer hear of me ; in their adTer- 
wty, always,* 

But when these inferior parts of speech are introduced Ba orcomstan- 
ces, or as qoalifications of more important words, they should always be 
disposed of in me least conspicaons parts of the period. Thus, it is much 
better to say, 

' " Ayarice is a crime of which wise men are often guilty," than to say, 
* Ayarice is a crime which wise men are often goilty of.*' 

This latter form is a phraseology, which all correct writers shun. 
Lastly, it may be obseryed, that any phrase whidi expresses a circum 
dtance only, cannot, without great indegance, conclude a sentence. 

The sixth and last rule concerning the strength of a sentence is this . 
In the members of it, where tjro things are compared or contrasted ; 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expressed ; some resem- 
blance in the language and construction ought to be obseryed. 

The following passage beautiftdly exemplifies this rule : 

" Homer was the greater genius : Virgil the better artist ; in the one we 
admire the man, in the other the work. Homer hurries as with a com 
monding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attraotiye majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Vireil bestows with a careful magnifi- 
cence. Homer, like the £{ile, pours. out his riches with a sudden oyemow ; 
Virgil, like a riyer in its banks, with a constant stream. When we look up 
on their machines^ Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Olympus, scattering lightnings, and firing the heayens. Virgil, like the 
same power in his beneyolence, counselling with the gods, laying plans for 
empires, and ordering his whole creation." 

Periods thus constructed, when introduced with propriety and not too 
frequently rei)eated, haye a sensible beaut}^. But it such a construction 
be aimed at in eyery sentence, it betrays into a disagreeable uniformity, 
and produces a ' r^ralar jingle in the period, which tires the ears and 
plainly dlscoyers anectation. 



xxxn. 

OF THE HABMONY OF A SENTEISTCE. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet it must not 
be disregarded. Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, lose 
much by being communicated to the mind by harsh and dis- 
agreeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities already enumerated, under the heads of Clearness^ 
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Unity, and Strength, should likewise, if possible, express the 
quality of Harmony, 

The rules of hannonj relate to the choice of words ; their arrange 
ment, the order and disposltioa of the members, and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

If we would speak forcibly and efFectoally, we must avoid the use of 
such words, — 1. As are composed of words already compounded, the 
several parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely united ; as, 
ttiMuccesf/u/ffiess, wnrnghtadBdneu, tenderhearudneu, 2. Such as have the 
syllables which immediatelv follow the accented syllable crowded widi 
consonants that do not easily coalesce; as, quegtumless, cknmcUn^ ctmoent 
iclen. 3. Such as have too many s;^llable8 following the accented syl- 
lable ; as, primarily f cutMorUy^ mmmarUy^ ptre mpiot inets, 4. Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling it; as, /kmy, nU%, htdUtf, 
farriery. 

But let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if thej be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or 
greatly impaired. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected,' yet, in no instance should 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in wrifc- 
ing« They are chUdish and trivial ornaments, by which a 
sentence always loses more in point of weight tlian it can 
gain by such additions to its soimd. 

The members of a sentence should not be too long, nor disproportion 
ate to each other. When they have a regular and proportional division 
they are mudi easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better 
remembered, than when this rule is not regarded ; for whatever tires the 
voice and offends the ear is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or xylose of a sentence, care should be taken' 
that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant The following examples will be 
sufficient to show tbs propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 

" Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, 
are prosperous in generaL" It would be better thus : " v irtue, dlL'gence. 
and industry, joined with |;ood temper and prudence, have ever been found 
the surest road to prosperity." 

An author, speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus : 

" It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 
the dspth 01." How much better would it have been with this transposi 
tlon : '^It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth 
of which we humbly adore." 
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In the harmonj of periods two things are to be considered. Firsi^ 
agreeable sound or modulation in general, without any particular expres- 
sion. Next, the sound so ordered, as to become expressive of the sense. 
The first is the more common ; the second the aupenor beauty. 

The beauty of musical oonstraction depends upon the choice and aiv 
rangement of words.- Those words are most pleasing to the ear, which 
are composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants, without too many haish conso 
nants, or too many open vowels in succession.* Long words are generally 
more pleasing to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, whi^ are not wholly composed of long or short svllables, but 
of an intermixture of them ; sudi as, delight, amuse, vdocity, cderUy^ beavH- 
fid, impetuositu. If the words, however, which compose a sentence, bo 
ever so well cnosen and haimonions ; yet if they be nnskilf ully arranged, 
its music is entirely lost 

Ther^ are two things on which the music of ^ sentence 
principally depends ; these are, the pr6per distribution of the 
several members of it^ and the close or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should be carefuUv re- 
garded. Whatever is easy to the organs of speech, is always grateful to 
the ear. While a period advances, the termination of each member forms 
a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 

The n^xt thing which demands attention, is the close or cadence of the 
period. The only important rule, which c^n here be given, is this, when 
we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to the last;* the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved for the conclusion. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the conclusion of a sentence 
are as injurious to melody, as they aro inconsistent with strength of ex 
pression. A musical close in our language seems in general to require 
either the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a long syllable. Words 
which consist chiefly of short syllables ; as, contrary, particular, retrospect, 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, imless a previous run of long 
syllables have rendered them pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences constructed in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never sncceed each other. Short sentences must bo 
blended wit^ long and swelling ones, to render discourse sprightly as well 
as magnificent 

There is, however, a species of harmony of a higher kind 
than mere agreeableness to the ear ; and that occurs when 
the soimd is adapted to the sense. Of this there are two de- 
grees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor of a 
discourse. Next, a peculiar resemblance effected between 
some object, and the sounds employed in describing it. [/Sfe* 
OnamatopceiaJ\ 

9* 
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The sounds of words may be employed for representing three daases 
of objects ; first, other sounds'; secondly, motions ] and thurdly, the emxy 
tions and passions of the mind. > 

In most languages, the names of many particular sounds are so formed 
as to bear some resemblance to the sounds which they, signify. Instances 
of this kind will be found under the titie of Onomatopoeia, on page 104. 
The following extracts from Milton's Paradise Lost present examples of 
similar words, united in sentences so happily airai^ged, that the sound 
seems almost an echo to the sense. The first represents the opening of 
the gates of Hell: 

** On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring sounds 
The infernal doors, and on their hmges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

The second represents the opening of the gates of Heayen 

" Heaven opens wide 
Her eyer-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning.** 

The sound of words, in the second place, is freqnentiy ^nployed to 
imitate motion^ 

Long syllables naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; and a succes- 
sion of short syllables gives the impression of quidL motion. Instances of 
both these will be found under the titie of Onomatopoeia, to which refer- 
ence has just been made. 

The third set of objects, which the sound of words is capable of repre- 
senting, consists of emotions and passions of the mind. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, are described, the language should 
run in smooth, liquid and flowing words. The following extract presents a 
good example : 

"But how altered was its sprightUer tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue ; 
Her bow across her shoulder flung ; 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket rang I 
The hunter's calf, to Fawn and Dryad known. 
The oak crowned sisters, and theij^ chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peepingfrom forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear. 
And Sport leaped up and seized his btechen spear.** 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are natnially connected with slow 
oeasure and long words. Thus : 

^ In those deep solitudes and awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells,** &c. 
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ThroHgfa glades and glooms the mingled measure stole. * 
JSxercises. 
The stadent mof ooireet the following sentences : 

Want of Unity. 

The successor of Hennr the Second was his son Francis the Second, the 
first husband of Mary, anerwards Queen of Scots, who died after a reign 
of one year, and was succeeded by his brother Charles the Ninth, then a 
boy oolj ten years old, who had for his guardian Catharine de Medicis 
tn ambitious and unprincipled woman. 

WaiU of Purity. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, and exhibited muck 
that was glaring and bizarre. 

Want of Propriety. 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the views and designs of others. 
The pretenders te polish and refiae the English language haye chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

Want of PrecmofL 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of thaic 
man who does not giye and allot a due share of his lime to retirement 
and reflection. 

Want of Clearness. 

There is a cavern in the island of Hoonga which can only be entered 
tj diving into the sea. 

Want of StrengOu 

The combatants encountered each other with such rage, that, beu% 
eaeer only to assail, and thoughtless of making any defence, they bo£ 
fell dead upon the field together. 

Want of Barmcmy, 

By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and our lives 
are rendered comfortable, as well as our capacities enlarged, <uid our vir 
tuous affections called forth into their proper exercise, t 



* The teacher or student who wishes for exercises under the heads of 
Clearness, Unity, Strength, and Harmony, will find a good collecticn of 
them in Murray's Exercises, an appendage to his large <7rammar; or an 
abridgement of them in Parker and Fo:^s Grammar, Part 3d in the ap 
pendix 

t The itudent who wishes a larger collection of exercises und«r the heads 
abovementioned, win find them in Parkw and Fox's Grammar. Part 3d. 
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SOUSD ADAPTED TO THE SENS& 

** *Tis not oioiigh BO hantaeai glTM ofllBnee, 
Th« sooBd must Mem an echo of tbe senae.** 

ONOMATOPOEIA. 

Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, consists in the fennation of 
•words in such a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 
Thus the words huzz^ crackle^ crashj flow^ ratde, roar, kiss, 
whistle, are evidentlj formed to imitate the sounds themselves. 
Sometimes the word expressing an object is formed to imitate 
the sound produced by that ^ject ; as, wave, cuckoo, whip- 
poorwiU, whisper, hum. 

It is esteemed a great beauty in wiitmg when the wwds selected for 
the'expression of an idea, oouTey, by their sound, some resemblance to 
the subject which they express, as in the following lines : 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door.* 

Of a similar character, and nearly of equal merit, are those sentences 
or expressions which in any respect imitate or represent the sense whi(^ 
ihej are employed to express. Thus Gray, in his Elegy, beautifully ex- 
presses the reluctant ieeung to wfaidi he sdludes in the last verse of the 
following stanza : 

" For who, to dumb foigetfolness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e*er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts ofthe cheenul day, 
Kor cast one longing^ Ungering look behind ! *' 

And Pope, in his *' Essays on Criticisra" in a manner, though different, 
yet scarcely less expressive, gives a verbal representation of his idea, by 
the selection of his terms, ki the following lines : 

** These, equal syllables alone require, 
Though (i/l the «ar the open vowels tire, 

* These lines will not fail to recall to the memory of the ctassioal stn 
dent those peculiarly graphic lines of Viigil, in one of which he describeb 
the gtdloping of a horse : 

** Quadmpedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campnm.'* 

and in another the appearance of a hideous monster : 

<< Monstrum horrendum in forma ingens cui lumen ademptnm.*' 
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While expletives their feeble aid dojoia. 
And ten low words oft erup in one awl tineS* 

^ A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
TfuU^ like a wounded enake^ drags its slow length along* 

" Soft is the strain, when Zephyr sently blows, 
And the smooth stream in sm^tother ntwnJbers fiowsy 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hodrsOf rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the wordi move slow. 
Not so when swift Camilla soours the plain', 
Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims idong the main." 

As an exercise in Onomatopoeia, the student may select such words 
as he can recall in which the soond beaxs a resemblance to the significflr 
tion* 



XXXIV. 
DEFINITION, AND DISTINCTION OR DIFFERENCE 

The object of this exercise is to accustom the student to ac- 
quire dear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctions and 
differences wherever they exist. Clear ideas of a subject 
must be acquired before any thing can be correctly said or 
written upon it. 

A definition, as described by logicians, consists of two parts, which they 
call the genus and the difference. The genus is the name of the doss to 
which the object belongs. The difference is the i>roperty or properties 
by which the indiyiduid thing to be defined is distingnisned from other 
individuals of the same dass. Thus, if a d^nition is required of the 
vroid justice, we may commence by saying, " Justice is that virtue which 
induces us to give every one his due.'' Here, vtrtue is the dass to which 
the object belongs j but this part of the definition may be applied to Aon- 
esfy, another quSity of the same class, as well as to justice ; for " Honesty 
is also a virtue which induces us to give ever^ one \ua due." Something 
more, therefore, must be' added to our definition, by whidi justice may be 
distinguished firom honesty, and this something more, in whatever form it 
may be presented, will be ^e difference which excludes honesty from the 
same definition. 
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JUSTICE. 

Justice is that virtae which induces us to give to every one 
his due. It requires tts not only to render every article of 
property to its right owne^ but also to esteem every one ac 
cording to his merit, giving credit for talents and virtues 
wherever they may be possessed, and withholding our appro- 
bation from every fault, how great soever the temptation that 
leads to it. 

It will easily be seen from this definition in what the difference hes, 
which exdndes honesty from the definition. Honesty, it is tme, requires 
that we should render to eveiy one his due. But honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply the esteeming t>f eveiy one according to nis merit, ^yiog 
credit for talents and virtues, * &c. 

A definition should generally be an analysisis of the thing 
defined, 4hat is, it should comprise an enumeration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 

JSxample 2d, 

A SwaUaw, 

1. A swalbw is an animal. — This definition is not correct, because it 
will apply also to a hoise,' or a cow, or a dog, or a cat, as well as to a 
swallow. 

2. A swallow is a bird. — So also Is im eagle, or a goose, and therefore 
this definition is not suffidentiy distinct 

3. A swallow is an animal which has two legs. — And so is a man, 
and therefore this definition is not suffidentiy exclusive. 

4. A swallow is an animal that has two legs, and wings. — And so is a 
hat ; and therefore this definition is faulty. 

5. A swallow is an animal,' that has wings, feathers, and a hard, 
glossy bUl, with short legs, a forked tail, and large mouth, and ex 
ceeding all other birds in the untiring rapidity of its flight and evolutions. 
Its upper parts are steel blue, and tiie lower parts of a ' light, chestnut 
color. It seeks tiie sodety of man, isuid attaches its nest to me rafters in 
bams. 

This definition contains the differenct, as well as the class, and may 
Aierefore be considered as suffidentiy oon^t for our present purpose, t 

* See Syno7»ymeSj page 40. 

t See Paiker and Fox*s Gramirar, Part m., No. 387. 
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jExample ddL 

Eternal 

The term eternal is properly applied to that only which alwa^ las ez« 
flted and always wiU ' exist It implies without beguming and trnthaul end. 

This definition ezclttdes the application of the term eternal from ereiy 
iiing that ever had a heginnins, as well as from that which will ever have 
an end. The circumstance ot koomg noheginnmg is the specific difference 
between the terms eternal and infinite. Ii^mUy endless, miceasing, &&, 
imply only vnJthout end. 

After explaining the meanings or giving the definition of 
the terms in this exercise^ the student should be required to 
give an instance of the proper application of the word. 

JExerdses. 

Give a definition to the following words, and point out the distinction 
or difference between them and other words, which in some respect 
resemble'them. 



Temperance. 


To Transpose. 


Amplify. 


Equity* 


To Disregard. 


Composition. 


Synthesis. 


Excellence. 


History. 


-Ajmlogy. 


Activity. 


Astrology. 


Comparison. 


To Disobey. 


literature. 


Judgment. 


Tautology. 


Science. 


Beasoning. 


Narration. 


Art 


Description. 


Outlme. 





The distinction or difference between two subjects may 
likewise be exhibited as in the following 



Grammar, rhetoric,, and . logic are kindred branches of 
science, but each has its separate department and specific ob- 
jects. Ehetoric teaches hpw to express an idea in proper 
words ; grammar directs the arrangement and inflections of 
the words; logic relates to the truth or correctness of the 
idea to be expressed. Grammar addresses itself to the un- 
derstanding ; rhetoric, to the imagination*; logic, to the judg- 
ment. Rhetoric selects the materials; grammar combines 
them into sentences ; logic shows the agreement, or disagree- 
ment, of the sentences with one another. A sentence m^y 
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be grammaticallj correct, but rhetorically incorrect, as in Um 
following extract : 

<< To take arms against a sea of troubles, and, bj opposing, 
end them." 

Here every word is grammaticallj correct ; but to repre- 
sent a man clad in armor to fight water ^ is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the fundamental principles of rhetoric So, 
also, a sentence may be both grammatically and rhetorically 
faultless, while it violates logical principles. Thus, '< All men 
are bipeds, and, as birds are also bipeds, birds are to be con« 
ddered as men." 

Exercises, 

The student mojf thow thtdistinetion betwtm iheJoUowmg words : 

Quack and charlatan. 

Projector, speculator, and economist 

Bookworms and syllable hunters. 

Cant, prosing, puntanicaL 

The word Uhmd, as applied to politicians, theologians, and philoso- 
phers ; 1st, when assumed dj themselves ; 2dl7, when applied to tnem by 
their adyersaries. 

The different senses in which the word independence is 
used, as applied to nations and individuals, to a man's charac> 
ter, opinions, and circumstances, is explained in the following 

Example. 

When we speak of a nation's independence, we 'mean, that it 
is not connected with any other nation, so as to be obliged to 
receive laws or magistnCtes from i^, to pay a revenue into its' 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
see a nation whose laws are framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the pleasure 
of any other nation ; where the taxes are levied for the sup- 
port of its own interest, and for the maintenance of its own 
magistrates ; where it is not necessary that the consent of 
another should be obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upon a foreign state, or to enter into alliance with any 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation custom gives 
the epithet " independent" 

Nor does the submission of a people to the wiH of a despot 
qontradict its claim to be considered an independent nation. 
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*rhe subjects are, indeed, dependent upon the caprice of a 
tyrant, and he has absolute power over their lives, property, 
and political interest ; but this internal slavery does not ex- 
clude them from being considered independent as a nation, 
and from taking a part, as such, in the disputes of other gov- 
ernments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to some foreign power. A subject province becomes inde- 
pendent, when, finding itself strong enough for its purpose, it 
throws off the yoke of the ruling power, and declares itself 
free ; and it is recognized as such by other nations, if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by arms, or ^e consent 
of the government to which it was subject 

A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to influence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
munity. If he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries into action his ideas of right and wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. A inan may he so subservient to another, that 
he will disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or from the expectation 
of some advantage, he will stoop to flatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions according to those 
ideas, and even regidate his conduct by rules which he knows 
to be wrong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
expect a slight favor. Such a man has no.daim to indepen- 
dence of character or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the profits of his business 
for subsistence, but has laid up or received as an inheritance 
a sum of money, the income .of which is sufficient for his 
maintenance, he is considered independent in his circum- 
stances. 

Independence is, in most cases, an excellent quality and 
state; but when a man's independence of character leads him 
to abuse, and refuse to conform to, the customs of his country, 
because he perceives in them something absurd, it makes him 
appear ridiculous. 

10 
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XXXV. 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy, as defined by Johnson, is a resemblance between 
two things with regard to some circumstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus : An agreement or likeness between 
things in some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
otherwise entirely different Thus, learning is said to enlighten 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye. 
enabling it to discover what was hidden before.* 

&:ample. 

Youth and morning resemble each other in many particu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. Morning is the first 
part of the day. Youth is the time when preparation is to be 
made for the business of life. In the morning, arrangements 
are made for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits are light, no cares perplex, no troubled annoy us. In 
the morning the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we form plans which the later periods of life cannot 
execute ; and the morning, likewise, is often productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform. 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which in 
reality have in themselves no actual resemblance, may be so 
contrasted as to present an appearance of resemblance in their 
effects. Many of the beauties of poetry arise from the poet's 
observing these similitudes, and expressing them in appix)- 
priate kuaguage. Thus darkness and adversity, comfort and 
light, life and the ocean, evening and old age, misfortune and 
a storm, a clergyman and a shepherd, smHes and sunshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual similitude ; yet, 
when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance will 

* When the thing to which the analogy is supposed happens to be men 
tioned, analogjy has after it the prepositions to or with: when both the things 
are mentioned after analogy, the preposition between is used. — ''okruon. 
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be readily seen, which show an obvious analogy. Thus, also, 
in the foUowing extract the poet in addressing the sun shows 
an analogy between the evaporation of water, and the flight 
of a bird. 

" Thott lookest on the waters, and they g^low 
And take them wings and mount aloft in air,'* &c. 

The skilful allusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty .of 
poetry. Indeed, without such allusions, poetry loses all of its 
charms, and verse degenerates into mere ^ sing-song' 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepare listfi 
of subjects between which an analogy may be traced. 



XXXVI. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure, in the science of language, is a departure from 
the common forms of words, from the established rules of 
syntax, or from the use of words according to their literal 
signification. 

A departure from the common form of words is called a figure 
of etymology, or an etymological figure. \_See Elision, Sfc,"] 

A departure from the established rules of syntax is called a 
syntactical figure. \^See Enallage, JSyperbaton, Pleonasm, S^cJ] 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is called a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. [^See 
TVope, Metaphor.'] 

Figurative language properly includes all of these different 
kinds of figures ;. but the term is sometimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 

♦ HoImes*s " Rhetoric " enumerates a list of two hundred and fifty figures 
connected with the subjects of Logic, Rhetoric, and Grammar. 1 he work 
is remarkable for its quaintness, ahd possesses some merit as a vocahUary, 
His cautions with regard to the use of figures are so characteristic^ that they 
may afford some amusement, if not edincation to the student. The follow 
Ing is his language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 

" The faults of Tropes are nine : 

1 2 8 4 5 

'* Of tropes perplext, harsh, frequent, swoU'n, fetched far, 
111 representii g, forced, low, lewd, beware." 
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Many words that are used in common discourse have two significations 
or rather significations of two different kinds ; namely, a literal and a 
figaratiye signification. 

A word is said to be used literally or to have its literal signification 
when it i^ nsed in a manner, which is authorized by the general consent 
of those who speak and write with correctness the language in whidi it is 
fonnd. 

^ A word is used fignratiyely, when though it retains its usual si|^nific&- 
tion it is applied in a manner different nom its common apphcation. 
Thus when we speak of the head of an ammal^ we use the word head in its 
literal signification as implying that part of the body which contains the 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears, &c. But when we speak of the head of a class, 
or of a division of an army, or any thing without life, we recall to mind 
the analogy or resemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the hi^hetl or most prominent part of each, and apply the name of that 
part m the one, to the similar part in the other. In this manner the 
word is tum$d from its literal meaning to a figuratire signification, and 
this turning of the word receires the rhetorical name of a trope ; a deriva- 
tion from a Ghreek word, which signifies a turning. So also, **■ The daum^ 
properly means the nrUtgt pari of the morning, or of the day ; and *^ tun- 
ImM ^ expresses the dote or latter part of day. But, by a rhetorical figure, 
these woi^ are used to express the earliest and latest parts of other snb- 
iects. Thus, ** the dawn of dUss," expresses the commencement of hap- 
piness or bliss; and, "the turiUght of our woes^ is used to signify the 
dose or termination of sorrow. ** The morning of our joy," implies the 
earliest period of our enjoyment *' The eve of his departure," implies 
die latest point of time, previous to his departure. 



fl 



The use of figures, or of figurative language, is, — 

1. They render the language copious. 

2. The richness of language is thereby increased. 

3. They increase the power and expressiveness of language. 

4. They impart animation to style.^ 

There is another class of figures styled metaphors^ which sc 
nearly resemble tropes, that Uie diflFerence cannot always be 
easily described. 

The literal meaning of the word metaphor is a ircmsfarring fix>m on€ 
■nbject to another. As used in rhetoric, it implies a transfening of the 



M And the faults of figures are six : 

13 8 

''Figures unnatural, senseless, too fine spun, 

Over adorned, affected, copious, shun." (!!!) 

** Ehetorie made Easy^ by John Holmes, London, 1755." 

« The student who would see a beautiful illustration of this subject, it 
referred to Newman's Khetoilo, chap. 3d 
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application of a word, in its literal meaning, from one object, or class of 
objects, to another, founded npon some similaritj, analogy, or resem- 
blance.* 

A metaphor is a simile or comparison expressed in one 
word. Thus: The soldiers were Uons in the combat: The 
soldiers fought like Uons. {^See Comparison,'] 

A trope is the mere change, or taming, of a word from its oriffinal sig- 
nification. Hence, if the word be changed, the figure is destroyed. Thus, 
when we say, The cioxidsforetdl rain, we have a trope in the word Jbretek 
If the sentence be read, The clouds foreshow rain, the figure disappears. 

The following examples will clearly illustrate the difiference 
between plain and figurative language : 

JSxamples. 

- MguraHve. She had been the pupil of the village pastor* 
the favorite lamb of his little fiiock. 

Plain. She had been the pupil of the village clergyman, 
the favorite child cf£ his small congregation. 

Figurative. Man! thou pendulum between a smile and 
tear. 

Flain. Man I thou who art always placed between happi- 
ness and misery, Jbut never wholly enjoying the one, nor to- 
tally afOicted with the other. 

Figurative. He found the tide of wealth flowing merely in 
the channels of traffic; he has diverted from it invigorating 
rills to refresh the garden of literature. 

Plain. He saw that men of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the increase and dii- 
fusion of knowledge. 

Figurative. A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderei 
where we lie, when we came here, and when we went away ; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record: Time's 
efiTacingfibagers will be busy on its surface, and at length wear 
it smooth. 

Plain. A stone, perhaps, may be erected over our graves, 
with an inscription bearing the date of our birth, and the day 



♦ " Metaphore is an alteration of a worde, firom the proper and naturall 
meaning to that which is not proper, and yet agreeth thereunto by some 
iikenesse that appeareth to be into it." — Wuson — The Arte af Rhetonqtte, 
p. 175. 

10* 
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of our deatli ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone will be mutilated or broken, and the inscrip- 
tion be entirely destroyed. 

If will readily be seen from these examples that analogy is 
the foundation of a large proportion of figurative language. 
Thus in the first example, << She had been the pupil of the 
village pastor, the favorite lamh of his little flocV the analogy 
lies between a clergyman and a shepherd ; a congregation and 
a flock of sheep, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young lambs of the flock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student to 
trace out the analogies thus presented by figurative language. 
The following extracts are selected, in which he may point 
out the subjects between which the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it w^ be better that this should be an oral 



exercise. 



Extra4:t8. 

The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming m the dappled east. 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear alofl its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranqmllity 1 

Toath is not rich in time ; it ma^ be poor ; 

Part with it, as with money, sparing*, pay 

No moment but in purchase of its worth; 

And what its worth — ask death-beds ; they can telL 

Enter this wild wood, 

And view the haunts of nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze. 
That makes the gqeen leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. 

Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try iheir thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

The breath of night's dest! active to the hue 
Of everv flower that blows. 
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So saying, her rash hand in evil honr 
Forth reaching to the frait) she plucked, she ate. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from ner seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That aJl was lost 

The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground. 

Thou Vt purpling now, Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light the cedar tops of Lebanon. 

The tempests of fortune. 

The last steps of day. 
The storms of adversity. 

My ear is pained, 
Mj soul is sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

The suoerb lotus was holding up his cup to the sun. as if for a AiU 
draught of his light 

Life is a sea as fathomless, 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'tis decked wiSi every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth, 
And Hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 



xxxvn. 

TRANSLATION OF PLAIN INTO FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

The following Examples present instances of plain lan- 
guage converted into figurative. This exercise will require 
a greater effort of imagination than the last ; but the difficulty 
of the task must not prevent an attempt at its execution. 

J^amples,* 

Plain. It was evening, and the sun slowly went down. 
Mgurative. *T was eve : — upon his chariot throne 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Plain. Showery April. 
FiguraJtive. Tear-dropping April. 

4f For an example showing the dlfiference in the vivacity of style in plain 
and figurative language, see note on pages 118 and 119. 
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Plain. The winds made the large trees bend. 

Mgurcttive. The giant trees leaned back from the enooun 
taring breeze. 

Pkun, The thunder is echoed from the tops of 'the moun 
tains. 

Figurative. From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. 

Plain. It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasant 
morning ; and the clouds have all passed away. 

Figurative. The mom is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

Plain. Oldest of Lakes. 

Figurative. Father of Lakes. 

Plain. Yonder comes the bright sun, enlightening the East. 

Figurative. But yonder comes the powerful King of day, 
Rejoicing in the east 

Plain. The light dew — the unpleasant storms. 

Figurative. The light-footed dews : — the surly storms. 

Plain. The earth is covered with snow, or 
The snow covers the earth. 

Figurative. The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow. 

Plain. Much rain has fallen from the clouds -to-day. 

Figurative, The clouds have dropped their garnered fulness 
down. 

Plain. The fair morning makes the eastern skies look bright. 

Figurative. The fair morning gilds the eastern skies. 

Plain. Some solitary column stands alone, while the others 
have been thrown down. 

Figurative. Some solitary column mourns above its pros- 
trate brethren. 

Plain. If pleasant looks will not soothe your displeasure, 
I shall never attempt it with tears. 

Figurative. If sunshine will not dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain. 

Plain. The love that is caused by excitement is soon de- 
stroyed by affliction. 

Figurative. The love that is ordered to bathe in wine. 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Plain. Authors of modem date write for money, not foi 
fame. 

Figurative. 'T is but to snip his locks ihey f modem authors i 
follow the golden-haired Apollo. 
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The conversion of plain into figurative langaage requires 
4ie exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep- 
tion in tracing analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with at- 
tention portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
special reference to the figures he employs. Let him analyze 
the expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
what the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
founded. An exercise of this kind will bring the mind into 
vigorous action, and like all exercises having that tendency, 
»nnot fail to be highly beneficial. 



xxxvm. 

BULES OF ICETAPHOBS. 

The following are the rules Md down by Dr. Blair, m 
relation to metaphors : 

First. They must be salted to the natare of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it We most neither attempt 
to force the subject, by the use of them, into a degree of elevation not 
congruous to it j nor, on the contrary, suffer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors would be beautiful in poetry, which would be. 
unnatural in prose ; some are graceful in orations, which would be highly 
improper in historical composition. Figures are the dress of sentiment : 
they should, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intended 
to adorn. 

The second rule respects the choice of objects whence metaphors are tc 
be drawn. The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores, and allows us to collect them without restraint But 
we must beware of using such allusions as raise in ^e mind mean, low, 
or dirty ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must entertain as well 
as enlighten. The most pleasing metaphors are derived from the fre- 
quent occurrences of art and nature, or from the dvil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on a resemblance, or 
analogy, which is clear ana striking, not far fetched, nor difficult to be 
discovered. Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, because 
Aey perplex the reader, and, instead of mustrating the thought, they ren- 
der it intricate and confused. 

In thefimrth place, we must never jumble metaphorical and plain lan- 
euage together ; that is, never construct a period, so that part of it must 
be understood metaphorically, part literally. 

In thejifth place, take care not to make two different metaphors meet 
on the same ooject This, which is called mixed metaphor, is one of the 
greatest abuses of the figure. Shakspteare's expressJbn, for cxamplei, 
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" To take amu agaixist a aea of troubles " makes a most mmatural medley, 
and entirely conroands the imagination.* 

In examining the propriety of metaphors, it is a good rule to form a 
pictore of them, and to consider how me parts agree, and what kind of 
fignre the whole presents, when delineated with a pencil. 

Hetai)hors, in the tixth place, should not be crowded together on the 
same object Though each of them be distinct, yet if they be heaped on 
one another, they produce confusion. 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should not be too far pur- 
sued. For, when the resemblance, which is the foundation c^ tiie figure^ 
is long dwelt upon, ^d carried into all its minute drcumstanoes, an alle- 
gory is produced, instead of a metaphor; the reader is wearied, and the 
discourse becomes obscured. This is termed, straining a metaphor. 



XXXTX. 



PROSOPOPOEIA, OB PERSOmUCATION. 

The literal meaning of prosopopoeia is, the change of things to 
persons, A fondness for life and animated beings, in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, is one of the first principles of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, therefore, bj which life and action 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is one of frequent occur- 
rence among the best writers of prose and of poetry. To po- 
etical writers, especially, it is of the greatest consequence, as 
constituting the very life and soul, as it were, of their num- 
bers. This will ea^y be seen by the following example : 

** The brilliant sun is rising in the east." 

How tame and spuitless is this line, compared with the maimer in 
which the same idea is expressed by the poet, thus 

"But ponder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Bejoicing in the east" t 



* Mr. Steele, in his " Prosodta Rationalisy^* has rescued the Bard of 
Ayon from this inconsistent metaphor, by the suggestion, that it was 
originally written, " To take arms against assail of troubles." 

f This extract, from Thomson's Seasons, operates as a temptatioa, that 
cannot be resisted, to present another from the same page, which, as a pic 
ture. remarkable alike for beauty of coloring, dignity of appearance, and 
tubliraity of conception, is scarcely equalled m any other language. That 
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There are three different degrees of this figure, sajs Dr. 
Blair, which it is requisite to distinguish in order to determine 
the propriety of its use. 

The first !s, when some of the ^properties of living creatnres are ai 
cribed U> inanimate objects ; the second, when these inanimate objects ace 
described as acting like such as have life; and the third, when they are ex- 
hibited as speaJdng to us^ or as listening. 

The first and lewest degree of this figure, which consists in ascribing to 
tnanimate objects some of the qualities of living creatureSj raises the style so 
little, that the humblest discourse admits it without any force. Thus, a 
raging storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster — are famiUar expres- 
sions. This, indeed, is so obscure a degree of personification, that it 
might, perhaps, be properly classed with simple metaphors, which sclmost 
escape our observation. 

Thft second degree of this figure is, when we represent inanimate objects 
as octtW like those that have Sfe. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personrncation becomes sensible. According to the nature of the action 
which we ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
which we describe it, is the stren^ of me figure. When pursued to a con- 
siderable length, it belongs on^ to studied harangues; when slightly 
toudied, it may be admitted into less elevated compositions. 



the student may^ duly appreciate the skill of the poet, and the magnificonce 
of the design, it is first presented in plain language : 

** Every thing that ^ows depends on the lisht and heat of the sun, as it 
is passing along the ecliptic. All mankind depend upon it for their daily 
subsistence. The se'asons, the hours, the wind and the rain, the dew and 
the storm, influenced as they are by the sun, are instrumental in producing 
herbs, firuits, and flowers, during the whole year." 

From such a tame and lifeless recital, the pHoet has formed th« foUcwmg 
nagnificent pic' 
Onomatopoeia) < 



magnificent picture, which he holds up to the sun, under the viimo (s^f 
Onomatopoeia) of " Tarent of Seasons : " 



" The vegetable world is aJso thine 
Parent of Se&sons I who the pomp precede. 
That waits thy throne, as through thy vast domain. 
Annual, along the bright ecliptic road, 
In world-rejoicing state, it moves sublime. 
Meantime me expecting nations, circled gay. 
With all the various tribes of foodful earth, 
Implore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn ; while, round thy beaming oar, 
High seen, the Seasons lead, in sprightly dance 
Harmonious knit, the rosy-fingered Hours, 
The Zephyrs floating loose, the timely Bains, 
Of bloom ethereal, the light-footed Dews, 
And, softened into joy, the surly Storms. 
These, in successive turn, with lavish hand, 
Shower every beauty, every fragrance shower, 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindling at thy touch. 
From land to land is flushed the vemalyear." 
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^ The offeaded Law draws the sword from its scabbard, in vengeance 
■gainst the murderer." 

Here the law is beaatifiilly personified, as reaching forth its hand to 
give ns a sword formatting a murderer to death. 

In poetry, personifications of this kind are extremely frequent, and are, 
indeed, tne lift and soul of it In the descriptions of a poet, who has a 
Uvely fancy, every thine: is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is re- 
markable tor the use ofthis figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing 
in short, it alive in his writings. The same is true of Milton and Shak 
speare.* 

The third and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate objects ^ 
are represented, not only as fcelinjg and acting, but as mealdng to ui^ or' 
iutening when we address them. This is the boldest of all rhetorical figures - 
it is the style of strong passion only, and therefore should never oe at- 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

The following is an example of this kind : 

Must I leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haunts of gods ! where 1 had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. 

It is to be remarked, with regard to this degree of personification, ./Srsf, 
that it should never be attempted unless when prompted by strong feel- 
ing, and should never be contmucd when the feeling begins to subside. 

Secondly. That an object that has not some dignity in itself, or which is 
incapable of making a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it, 
should never be personified. Thus, to address the body of a friend is not 
at all unnatural ; but to address the several parts of the body, or the 
clothes which he wore, is not compatible with the dignify of grave 
composition. 

ExampUs of the three degrees of personificatbn for the student to 
designate : 

With other ministrations, thoii, oh Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child. 

Uncomforted and friendless solitude. 

Come, funeral flower 1 thou shalt form my nosegay now. 



* No personification is more striking, or introduced on a more prcper 
oooasioD, than the following of Milton, upon Eve's eating the forbid den 
Jhiit: 

" So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 
" Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate 1 
" Earth felt the wound ; and nature, from her seat, 
" Sighing, through all ner works, gave signs of woe, 
" That all was lost " 
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Sweet scented flower, who 't wont to bloom 
On January's front severe. . 

The meek-ejed Mom appears, another of dews. 

Young Day poan in apace, 

And opens all the dawny prospect wide. 

Oh 1 there is a charm, that momine has, 

That gives the brow of age a smac^ of youHi 

And makes the lip of youth breathe perfumes exqnisila 

The breath of nisht 's destructive to the hue 
Of every flower Uiat blows. 

No arm, in the day of the conflict could wound him, 
Though war launched his thunder in fury to kilL 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breath ^heaven hath blown its spirit out, 

And strowed repentant ashes on lus head. 

Pale Autumn spreads o'er him the leaves of the forest, 
The fayi of the wild chant the dirge of his rest, 
And thou, little brook, still the sleeper deplorest. 
And moistenest the heath-bell that weeps on his breait 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. 

I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

All delights are vain ; but that most vain, 
VHiich, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 

Let fiune, that all hunt after in their lives, 
live registered upon our broken tombs. 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death ; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time. 
The endeavor of this present breath mav bay 
That honor, which shall 'bate his scythe^s keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity.* 

* Any volume of poetry will furnish exercises of this kind to the student, 
nndorine it unnecessary to multiply them here. In personifying inanimate 
objects, tnines remarkable for power, greatness, or saolimity, are represented 
as nuUea. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, or spoken of ^ receiveiw 
■nd containers, are represented 9& females, 

11 
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XL. 

STMTTiE, OB COMPARISON.* 

A Bimik is ihe likening of the subject, of wMch we speak, 
to anetiber subject having some similarity, in order to render 
the description more forcible and perspicuous. In a strict 
sense, it differs from comparison, in wluch the subject may 
have an obvious likeness, f But many rhetoricians consider 
the terms as eynonymons, and in this light they are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely frequent both in 
prose and poetry; and it is often as. necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of the thought, as it is ornamental to the language in 
whidi that thought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found something new 
or surprising, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly tbi^ mast never be instituted between things of the same 
species. J 



* Eyery swUls is more or less a eomparisan^ — bat every eompanson is 
not a sinnte ; the latter compares things only as far as they are alike ; bnt 
the former extends to those things wnich are different In this manner 
tkere may be a eompanson between large things and Bmall, although there 
can be no ^ood simde. 

t The distinction between simile and comparison is, that the former has 
reference to the ^ntaUty; the latter to the quantity. Comparison is between 
more and. less; sunilitndft is between gaoa and Itad, ** Hannibal hnng like 
a lanpast on the declivities of the Alps " — is a likenees by simmttuie, 
" The sublimity of the Scriptural prophets exceeds that of Homer^ as much 
as thunder is louder than a w'hisper^' — is a likeness by comparison.— X 
Q. Adamsj Lee. 9. 

X The simile, or comparison, may be considered as differing in form onlv 
from a Metaphor the resemblance *being stated in the comparison, which 
in thA metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on actual resem- 
blance oTJOn analogy. Metaphors and comparisons founded on analogy are 
the more frequent and I3ie more striking, because the more remote and un- 
like in themselves any two objects are^ the more is the mind impressed and 
gratifi^ by tiM perception of some ]9omt in which they agroe. Intimately 
connected with ISimile and Comparison is the EmMem; the literal mean- 
ing of whldh is, " something inserted in the body ofcmothtr ; " but the word 
Is used to express " a picture, representing onethmg to the eye, and another 
to the undocataOiftLngt ** or, a i>ainting, or representation, intended to hold 
forth some moral, or political instruction. Thus, a baicmee is an emblem 
of justice; a ermon is the emblem of royalty ; a sceptre^ oi power or sove 
reignty. Any thing, which represents another thing in its predominant 
^laalities. Is also an emblem. Thus a looking glass, which shows spots, 
wi4^ut magnifying them, is an emblem of a true friend, who will show us 
our faults without exaggeration. A torch, revyra^ and expiring, with the 
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All comparisons, sajs Dh Blair, may be reduced under two 
heads, explaining, and embellislikig. But embeUishing com* 
parisons are those which most frequently occur. 

Resemblance, it has been observed, is the foundation of this figure, 
but resemblance must not be taken in too strict a sen^e Ibr actaal simili 
tade. Two objects maj raise a train of concordant Ijeas in the mind^ 
thongh they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For ex- 
ample, to describe the natnre of soft and melancholy music, Ossian says : 

" The mnsic of Garryl, like the memory of joys tha^ are past, was pleios 
ant and mournful to the souL" 

. This is happy and delicate; yet no kind-.of music bean any actual 
resemblance to me memory of past joys. 

Comparisons should not be mtroduced on all occasions. As they are 
the language of imagination, rather than of passion, an author can 
hardly commit a greater fault, than in the midst of passion or stroae 
feeling to introduce a simile. Even in poetry it should be employed wim 
moderation ; but in prose mudi more so. 

The following rules are laid down bv Dr. Blair in the use of com- 
parisons : 

In thejirst, they must not be drawn from things which have too near and 
obyions % resemblance of the object with which they are compared ; for 
'Job pleasure which we receive from the act of comparing arises from the 
discoveiY of likenesses among things of different species where we should 
not, at mrst sight expect, a tesembmnce. 

In the second place, as comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
too obvious, much less ought thoy to be founded on those which are too 
faint and distant These, mstead of assisting, strain the fancy to compr» 
head them, and throw no light upon the subject - 

In the ^ird place, the object from which.'a Comparison is dittwn ought 
never to be an unknown object, nor one of which few people can have a 
clear idea. Therefore similes founded on philosophical discoveries, or on 
any thing with which persons of a particular trade only, or a particular 
profession, are acquainted, produce not their proper eflFect They should be 
orawn from those illustrious and noted objects, which most readers have 
either seen, or can strongly conceive. 

In the feurth place, in compositions of a serious or elevated kind, similes 
should not be drawn from low or mean objects. These degrade ana vilify ; 
whereas similes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. TJiere. 
fore, except in burlesque writingjs, or where an object is meaaillDbe de- 
graded, mean ideas diould never oe presented. 



motto, " My nourishment is my bane," is an emblem of the im|sropet use 
we are too apt to make of things, when either by using them improperly, of 
loo freely we subvert the design for which they were at first intended. 
** The oil thus feeds, thus quenches flame : 
So love gives honor ;— love gives shame.'* 

Qu«riM* Book qfEmOems, 

Emblems are frequently the foundations of both Sunile &r^ Gomparisciv 
Analogy i^ the foundation of the three. 
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1. Wit and humor are like those volatile essences, which, 
being too delicate to bear the open air, evaporate almost b% 
soon as they are exposed to it 

2. Like birds whose beauties languish, half concealed. 
Till mounted on the wing their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold. 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

8. And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white searmew. 

4. Then marked they dashing broad and &r 
The broken billows of the war. 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave. 

5. She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought. 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief 

6. Oh Night, 

And Storm and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman. 

7. This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved 
That I with stem delights should e'er have been so moved* 

8. They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
allowing themselves amid stem virtues and masculine energies 
like gleams of light on points of rocks. 
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9. I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 

10. Curses, like chickens, always come home to roost. 

11. As no roads are so rough as those which have just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that have 
just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is like sound health, the value of it 
is seldom known until it is lost 

Meercises. 

Let the student compare a man of integrity with a rock ; 
and show the circumstances of resemblance. 
Compare Life, with the Ocean. 
" Adversity, with a storm. 
" Affluence, with a fountain. 
" the life of man with the leaves on the tree. 
" Death with the falling of the leaf. 
^ Youth, with Spring. 
^ Manhood, with Summer. 
^ Old age, with Autumn. 
« Death, with Winter. 
" The reflection of light from the water, with the 

sparkling of the diamond. 
** Wit and Humor with a volatile essence. 
** The minds of the aged, with the tombs which 

they are approaching. 

* The style of two writers; one with a convex 

mirror, scattering the light, — the other with 
the concave speculum, concentrating the rays 
to a focus. 

* Departing blessings to the flight of birds. 



XLL 

ANTITHESIS. 

Antiitesis is the counterpart of comparison, and is founo^d 
on the contrast or opposition of <avo '•bjecte. By contrast, 
11* 
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objects opposed to each other appear in a stronger light, and 
their peculiar beauties or defects appear in bold relief. 

Antitheses, like oomparisons, mnst be subjected to some rules. Ther 
must take place between things of the same species. Substantives, attn 
butes, quahties, faculties of the same kind, must be set in opposition. To 
constitute an antithesis between a man and a lion, virtue and hunger, 
figure and color, would be to form a contrast where there is no opposi- 
tion. But to contrast one man with another, virtues with virtues, fig- 
ures with figures, is pertinent and proper, because in these cases there 
must be stiudng opposition. 

Antithesis makes the most brilliant appeanmce in the delineation of 
characters, particularlv in history. The historian, in the peiformance of 
this delicate part of his task has ' . 



J part of his task has a good opportunity for displaying his 
discernment and knowledge of human nature ; and of distinguishing uoso 
nice shades by which virtues and vices rua into one another. It is by 
such colors only that a chaincter can be strongly painted, and antithesis 
is nec^sary to denote those distinctions. 

Antithesis, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts the judgf* 
ment ; and is therefore a very common figure in argumentative wnting. 

Antithesis is also used with great advantage in descrintions or repre- 
sentations of the power and extent of a quality, as followb . 

" I can command the lightnings, -— and am dust.** 

Again. In the description of the power of the steam-engine, a late 
writer says : ** The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend 
an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave a seal and crush masses of 
obdurate metal before it, — draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as 0)ssamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, — cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fury <^ the winds and waves.'* * 

Sbcatnples. 

1. Behold mj servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry ; 
behold my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; behold 
my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed, 

2. Religion and Superstition^ contrasted. 

Beligion is the offspring of Truth and Love, and the parent 
of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. Superstition is the child of 

* The author of Lacon very justly remarks : " To extirpate antithesis 
from literature altogether, would be to^ destroy at one stroke about eight 
tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, now existing in the world, it is 
a figure capable not only of the greatest wit, but sometimes of the greatest 
beauty, and sometimes of the greatc st siibli nity." 
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Diflcontent, and her children axe Fear and Sorrow. The 
former invites us to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
and all its tranquil and rational pleasures. The latter teaches 
us only that man was bom to mourn and to be wretched. 
The former invites us to the contemplation of the various 
beauties of the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race ; and proves to us that a world so exquis- 
itely framed could not be meant for the abode of misery and 
pain. The latter exhorts us to retire from the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate the 
hours to solitary lamentation. The former teaches us that to 
enjoy the blessings sent by our benevolent Creator is virtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
is wi offence to the Deity, who is to be w^orshipped only by 
thQ mortification of every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting 
op^ercise of sighs and tears. 

d. Though deep, yet clear, though gentle yet not dull. 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, fulL 

i. Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 

Have ofl>iimes no connection- Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; ^ 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with" which Wisdom builds. 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place. 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks whai recommends a man ; a 
corrupt Minister asks who recommends him. 

6. When the million applaud, you ask what harm yoa 
have done; when they censure you, what good. . 

7. Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the 
merit ; but posterity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

S. Contrasted faults through all his manners reign, 
Thotigh poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue, 
And e* ;n in penance planning sins anew. 
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The student may now write a list of subjects in pairs^ 
which can be presented in antithesis^ and present one oi 
more of them accordingly. 



XLH. 

PARALLEL. 

A parallel, considered as a composition, is a kind of compar- 
\aaa made to exhibit the resemblance between two characters 
or writings, to show their conformity as it is cont;inued through 
many particulars, or in essential points. The parallel ia 
sometimes diversified by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
the points of individual distinction. 

JSxample Ist, 

PABALLEL BETWEEN POPE AND DETDEK. 

Pope professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, whom, when- 
ever an opportunity was presented, he praised through his whole life 
wi^ unvaried liberality ; and perhaps his. character may receive some 
illustration if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of nnderstanding, and nicety of discernment, were not allotted 
in a less proportion to Dryden than to !Pope. The rectitude of Dryden's 
mind was sufficiently shown by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, 
and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dry- 
den never desired to apply all Hie judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased others he 
contented himself. He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent powers ; 
he never attempted to make that better which was already good, nor 
often to mend what he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with very Uttle consideration ; when occasion or necessity called 
upon him, he poured out what the present moment happened to supply 
and when once it had passed Hie press, ejected it from his mind ; for, 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy ; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavored to do his best ; he did not' court the candor, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting, no indulgence from others, he 
showed none to himself. He examined lines and words with minute and 
punctilioust>b6ervation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili- 
gence, till he had left nothing to be forgiven. For this reason he kept 
his pieces very long in his hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
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rjiem. The only poems which can be supposed to have been written with 
such regard to the times as might hasten meir publication, were the two 
satires of Thirty-ei^lit ; of which Dodsley told me, that they were brought 
to him bjthe auuor, that they might be fairly copied. "Every line," 
said he, " was then written twice over ; I gave him a clean transcript, 
which he sent some time afterwards to me for the press, with every line 
written twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their publication, 
was not strictly true. His parental attention never abandoned them, 
what he found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected in those 
that followed. He appears to have revised the Iliad, and freed it frcm 
some of its impeifections ; and the Essay on CriticiBm received many im- 
provements alter its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he 
idtered without adding deamess, elegance, or vigor. Pope had perhaps 
the judgment of Dryden ; but Dryden certainly wanted me diligence of 
Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superioritv must be allowed to Dryden, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before he became an au- 
thor, had been allowed more time for study, with better means of infor- 
mation. His mind has a larger range, and he collects his images and 
illustrations from a more extensive circumference of science. Dryden 
knew more of man in his general natm*e, and Pope in his local manners. 
The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and 
;hose of Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope 
did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The st^le of Dryden is 
capricious and varied : that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden 
obeys Uie motions of his own mind. Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid, Pope 
is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural field, 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance of abun- 
dant vegetation; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. 

. Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality without 
which jud^ent is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that eneigy which col- 
lectS; combines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, with some 
hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred, that of this 
poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Dryden had more; for 
every other writer, since Milton, must eive place to Pope ; and even of 
Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Dryden*s performances were always hasty, either excited 
by Bom6 external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he com- 
posed without consideration, and published without correction. What 
nis mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he 
sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all 
that study might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights of Dry- 
den, therefore, are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If of 
Dryden*s fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more re^ar an^ 
oonstant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls be 
low it Dryden is read with freouent astonishment, and Pope witli 
perpetual delight 
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This parallel will, I hope, where it is well considered, be found just 
and if the reader should suspect me, as I suspect myself, of some partial 
fondness for the memoij of I>i7den, let him not too hastily condemn me 
for meditation and inqury may, perhaps, show him the reasonableness of 
my determination. 

Example 2d, 

PARALLEL BETWEEN JAT AND HAMILTON. 

It were, indeed, a bold task to venture to draw into comparison the rela 
*.' 76 merits of Jay and Hamilton on the fame and fortunes of their country, 
— a bold task, — and yet, bold as it is. we feel impelled at least to venture 
on opening it. They were undoubtedly par nolnls fratrwrriy and yet not 
tufin brothers, — pcurei sed impares, — like, but unlike. In patriotic attach 
ment equal, for who would venture therein to assign to either the superi 
ority ? yet was that attachment, though equal in de^e, far different in 
kind ; with Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jay a principle ; with Hamil 
ton, enthusiastic passion, with Jay, duty as well as love ; with Hamilton, 
patriotism was the paramount law, with Jay, a law sub gravioi-i lege. 
Either would have gone through fire and water to do his country service, 
and laid down freely his life for her safety,' Hamilton with the roused cour 
age of a lion. Jay with the calm fearlessness of a man ; or, rather. Hamil 
ton*s courage would have been that of a soldier, Jay's, that of a Cnristian 
Of the latter it i^ht be truly said : 

*' CoDflcience made him firm, 
That boon companion, who her strong breastplate 
BncUes on him, tbat rears no guilt within, 
And bids him on, and fear not. ^\ 

In intellectual power, in depth, and graspj and versatility of mind, as well 
as in all the splendid and brilliant parts which captivate and adorn, Hamil- 
ton was greatly, not to say immeasurably, Jay's superior. In the calm and 
deeper wisdom of practical duty, in the government of others, and still 
more in the government of himself, in seeing clearly the right, and following it 
whithersoever it led firmly, patiently, self-denyingly, Jay was a^ain greatly 
if not immeasurably, Hamilton's superior. In statesman-like talent, Hamil 
ton's mind had in it more of " constructive " power, Jay's of " executive." 
Hamilton had genius. Jay had wisdom. We would have taken Hamilton 
to plan a government, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court 
of law we would have Hamilton for our advocate, if our cause were gener 
ous, and Jay forjudge, if our cause were just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem to shine brighter and far 
ther than Jay's, but we are not sure that it should be so, or rather we are 

Suite sure that it should not. For, when we come to examine and compare 
leir relative course, and its bearing on the country and its fortunes^ the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to go as far beyolid his practical share m it, 
as Jay's falls short of his. Hamilton's civil official life was a brief and 
single, though brilliant one. Jay's numbered the years of a generation, and 
exhausted every department of diplomatic, civil^ and judicial trust. In 
fidelity to their country, both were pure to their heurt's core ; yet was 
Hamilton loved, perhaps, more than trusted^ and Jay trusted, perhaps, more 
than loved/ 

Such were they, we deem, in differing, if not contrasted, points of char 
acter. Their lives, too, when viewed from a distance, stana out in equally 
Bti iking but much more painful contrast. Jay's, viewed as a whole, has in 
it a completeness of parts such m a nicer critic demands for the perfection 
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•f an epic poem, with its hegjnning of promise, its heroic middle, and iti 
peacefnl end, and partaking, too, somewhat of the same cold stateliness 
Doble, however, still, and glorious, and ever pointing, as snch poem does, to 
tiie stars. Sie ihir ad astro. The life of Hamilton, on the other hand, 
broken and fragmentary, begmi in the darkness of romantic interest, run 
ning on into the sympathy of a high passion, and at length breaking off in 
the midst, like some naif-told tale of sorrow, amid tears and blood, even as 
does the tiieme of the tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, therefore, was a 
name to conjure with ; that of Jay, to swear by. Hamilton had his frailties, 
arising out of passion, as tragic heroes have. Jay^s name was faultless, and 
fais course passionless, as becomes the epic leader, and, in point of fact, was, 
while living, a name at which frailtjr blushed, and corruption trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly speaking, came such disparity of the fate be- 
tween equals, the stricter morals, the happier life, the more peaceful death, 
to what can we trace it but to the healthful power of religion over the heart 
and conduct ? Was not this, we ask, the ruling secret ? Hamilton was a 
Ohristian in his youth, and gi penitent Christian, we doubt not, on his dyine 
bed ; but Jay was a Christian, so far as man may judge, every day and 
hour of his life. He had but one rule, the gospel of Christ ; in that he was 
nurtured, — ruled by that, through grace, he lived, — resting on that, in 
prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our highest sjrm 
pathetic admiration, yet, wim the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy, the lesson is men *' with pity and in fear.*' Not so with that of 
Jay; with him we wa& fearless, as In the steps of one who was a Chsia 
TLAN as well as a patriot. 



Exercises, 

A Parallel between the Old and New TeBtament. 

„ between the writings of St. Paul and St John. 
„ The character of Isapoleon and of Washington. 
„ Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton. 
„ The Profession of the Law and that of Divinity. 
^ The invention of the art of printing with the discovery of 
the application of steam to mechanical purposes. 



xLm. 

ALLEGORY. 
Allegory * is a species of writing, in which one thing is ex- 

4f Dr. Blair says, ** An allegory is a continued metaphor ; as it is the 
lepresentation of one thing bv another that resembles it.^' And under the 
head of metaphor he says, " When the resemblance which is the foundaticMi 
of this figure is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circuit 
•tanees, an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor.*' 
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pressed, and another is understood. The analogy i»' intended 
to be BO obvious that the reader cannot miss the application ; 
but he is iefl to draw the proper conclusion for his own use. 

It is, for this reason, chieflj employed when a writer desires to com- 
manicate some important intelli^nce or advice; but is not permitted, or 
does not wish, to deliver it in pliun terms. It is also nsed ror ornament, 
or to convey instniction, so as to interest the ima^ation, and flatter iht 
understanding, bygiving the reader the appearance of instructing himself. 

Allegories are of three kinds : first, those designed for or 
nament ; secondly, those designed for instruction ; and, thirdly, 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In employing sd- 
legories, care must be taken that the .phraseology be all figu- 
rative, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged. 

Example 1st,* 

PATIENCE, AN ALLEGOltY. 

Patience was the child of Forbearance and Gentleness, and 
they lived in the town of Perseverance. When very young, 
she began to exerdse that virtue , which was afterwards 
named from her. She was a very extraordinary child, and 
it has ever been said of her, that she could work aU things. 
She had an aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the more she was subjected 
to the trials of this relation, the more brightly the lustre of 
her character shone forth ; for, while her uncle. Prosperity, 
was near her, she seemed to have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother*s\ 
side,) named Meekness, and she seemed to imbibe many of 



* This allegory was written by one of the pupils of the school under the 
charge of the author. It is presented just as it was written by the young 
lady, who, thoTigh but " iust in her teens," has certainly sustained the figure 
throughout in excellent " JcMpingJ*^ 

As instances of the allegory, which may be studied and imitated, may 
be mentioned, *' The Hill of Science," and, " The Journey of a Day, a 
Picture of Human Life," by Johnson ; " An Eastern Narrative," by Hawks 
wortii, entitled, " No Life pleasing to God which is not useful to Man ; *• 
•* The Eightieth Psalm of David ; " No. 55 of the " Spectator ; " and * The 
Pilgrim's Progress," which is, perhaps, the longest allegory ever written. 
To these may be added a very recent little wont of Charles Dickens, on 
tiled, " A Christmas Carol," 'which cannot be too highly commended foi 
the moral lesson which it convevs. 
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tba qualities of that excellent lady. She also had a grand- 
father! Croodness, whose blood seemed to run in her veins in 
a large degree. All who lived in her neighborhood used to 
say, that she was the loveliest child they evei beheld. But, 
although so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Vanity, an old man living in the vicinity, used to lay 
a claim to relationship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his daughters^ Sejfconceit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted 'In the least Even they themselves could not say, 
that they had ever heard an angry word proceed from her 
lips, and, although they tried to disturb and ruffle her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she ever appeared to cherish a wrathful 
spirit. She had no Hatred about her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart. She made rapid ad- 
vances from day to day, in every good word and work, and 
her name even became a proverb among all who knew her. 
Mothers made her an example to their daughters, and fathers 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respected every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her for her many good 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the qualities 
that adorn the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the name of Zx>ngsuffering. Some of the most 
distinguished among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Example 2d. 

THE EMPISE OP POBTKT. 

BT PONTENELLE. 

rhis empire is a very large and popnlons country. It is divided, like 
some of the countries on the continent, into the higher and lower regions. 
The npper region is inhabited by grave, melancholy and sullen people, who, 
like other mountaineers, speak a language very different from that of the in- 
habitants of the '^nEdleys. The trees in this part of the country are veiy 
talL having their tops among the clouds. Their horses are superior to those 
of Barbary. being fleeter than the winds. Their women are so beautiful a« 
to eclipse the star of day. 

The great city which you see in the maps, beyond the lofty mountains, 
is the capital of this province, and is called Epic. It is built on a sandv 
and un^ateful soil, which few take the trouble to cultivate. The lengtli 
of the city is many days' journey, and it is otherwise of a tiresome extent. 
On leaving its gate, we always meet with men who are killing one another; 
whereas, when wo pass through Romance, wh ch forms the suburbs of 
12 
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Epic, and -^ ioh is larger than the city itself, we meet with groups of happy 
people, wbi are hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The Mountains ox 
Tragedy are also in the proTince of Upper Poetry. They are very steep. 
with dan^rous precipices : and, in consequence, many of its people build 
their habitations at the bottom of the hills, and imagine themselves higji 
enough. There have been found on these mountains some very beautiiul 
ruins of ancient cities ; and, from time to time, the materials are carried 
lower down to build new cities ; for they now. never build nearly so high as 
thev seem to have done in former times. The Lower Poetry is very similar 
to the swamps of Holland. Burlesque is the capitol, which is situated amidst 
stagnant pools. Princes speak there as if they had sprung from the dung- 
hill, and all the inhabitants are buffoons from meir birth. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot, but it is too near to 
burlesque, and its trade with this place has much degraded the manners of 
Its citizens. 

I beg that you will notice, on the map, those vast solitudes which lie be 
tween ffish and Low Poetry, They are called the deserts of Common 
Sense. There is not a single city in the whole of this extensive country, 
and only a few cottages scattered at a distance from one another. The iji^ 
terior of the country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not wonder that 
there are so few who choose to reside in it ; for the entrance is very rugged 
on all sides ; the roads are narrow and difficult ; and there are selaom any 
guides to be found, who are capable of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this country borders on a province where every person prefers 
to remain, because it appears to be very agreeable, and saves the trouble of 
penetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense. It is the Province of False 
ThougHbts. Here we always tread on flowers, — every thin^ seems enchant- 
ing. But its £|reatest inconvenience is, that the ground is not solid ; the 
foot is always sinking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is 
the CapitaL Here the people do nothing but com|>lain ; but it is said that 
they nnd a pleasure in tneir complaints. The city is surrounded with 
woods and rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, making them the con 
fidants o[ his secrets ; of the discovery of which he is so much afraid, that 
he often conjures those woods and rocks never to betray them. 

The Empire Tof Poetry is watered by two rivers. One is the Kiver Khym^ 
which has its source at the foot of the Mountains of Reverie. The tops of 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce the clouds. Those 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought. Many climb there by extraor- 
dinary efforts ; but almost the whole tumble down again, and excite, by 
their faJUL the ridicule of those who admired them at first without knowing 
why. lliere are laree platforms, almost at the bottom of these mountains, 
which are called the Terraces of Low Thoughts. There are always a great 
number of people walking upon them. At id& end of these terraces are the 
Caverns of Deep Reverie. Those who descend into them do so insensibly ; 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations, that they enter the caverns be- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the dif 
ficulty of getting out again could scarcely be believed by tnose who have 
not been there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are termed the Paths of Natural Thoughts ; and these 
gentlemen ridicule, equally, those who try to scale the Pomts of Sublime 
Thoughts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would 
be in the right, if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts ; but they fall almost instantly into a snare, by entering into a splen 
did palace, which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Badinajge. 
Scarcely have they entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
they formerly had, they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar. 
Those, however, who never abandon the Paths of Natural Thoughts, are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and their 
thoughts nre never at variance with sound judgment. 
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Besides the Biver Rhyme, which I have described as issuing fiom the foot 
of the mountains, there is another called the Biver of B«ason. These two 
rivers are at a great distance from one another, and, as they have a very 
different course, they could not be made to communicate, except by canals, 
which would cost a great deal of labor. For these canals of communication 
could not be formed at all places, because there is only one part of the 
Biver Bhyme which is in the ncighborhobd of the Biver Bieason, and hence 
many cities situated on the Bhyme, such as Boundelay and Ballad, could 
have no commerce with the Beason, whatever pains might be taken for 
that purpose. Further, it would x be necessanr that these canals should 
cross the Deserts of Common Sense, as you will see by the map ; and that 
it is almost an unknown countrv. The Bhyme is a large nver, whose 
course is crooked and unequal, and, on account of its numerous falls, it is 
extremely difficult to navigate. On the contrary, the Beason is verj' 
straight and regular, but it does not carry vessels of every burthen. 

There is, in uie Land of Poetry, a very obscure forest, yhere the rays of 
the sun never enter. It is the lorest of Bombast. The trees are close, 
spreading, and twined into each other. The forest is so ancient, tiiat it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no probability 
that the ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we 
lose our road without dreamins that we have gone astray. It is full of im 
perceptible labyrinths, from which no one ever returns. The Beason is lost 
m this forest. 

The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The inhabitants are extremely poor, and are obliged to glean in the richer 



fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even make fortunes by this 
beggarly occupation. The Empire of Poetry is very cold towards the north, 
and. consequently, this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities 
of Anagram and Acrostic, with several others of a similar description. 
Finally, in that sea which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the Island 
of Satire, surrounded with bitter waves. The salt from the water is very 
strong and dark colored. The ^ater part of the brooks of this Island re- 
semble the Nile in this, that then* sources are unknown ; but it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. A 
part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles. The French term 
it L*Archipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acquainted with 
tliose islands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she did 
tliose of tiie iBgean Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigal, the Song, 
and the Impromptu. No lands can bo lighter than those islands, for they 
float upon the waters. 

Example Bd. 

A humming bird once met a butterfly, and being pleased with the beauty 
of its person and the glory of its wings, made an oner of perpetual friend 
ship. 

icannot think of it, was the reply, as you once spumed me, and called 
me a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bird ; I always entertained the highest 
respect for such beautiftil creatures as you. Perhaps you do now, said the 
other; but, when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give you 
this piece of advice : Never insult the humble, as they may one day become 
your superiors. 

Exercises. 

What subject can be illustrated by an allegory with the foUowiug bints 
or aids ? 
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AUt^^A hill with mnltitndes ascendbig. 

The tamptatioiis assailinff those who flfe endeaToriqg to tsoend it 
Th« temple on the top of the hiB* 
Thf failure of many who attempt to reach it. 
The labors of those who do finally eaccepd — tbair mecess and hap 
piofliB. ' 

WliAt sabject, by an allegory with the following f 

Aidt.-^A wide sea or ocean. 

VJMsels of yarions kinds variously decked. 

Tneir similar destination for the same port 

The varions Ql^g0M of their several parsnits on the voyage 

The straight and direct coarse kept by one sin^ veMeL 

The wrecc or captore, or distress of me otiier vessels. 

The safe arrival of the vessel whkh kept the direct conrse. 

What subject by an allegory with the following ? 

Aidt.—A foot race. 

The preparations of the competitors. 
The rewards offered to the victors. 
The inflnence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsucoessful competitors. 
The success of the victorious one, and the modes in which it was 
obtained. 



XMV. 
APOLOGUE AND FABLE. 

An apologue is a sort of allegorical fiction, £rom which a 
separate meaning or moral lesson may be drawn. It is, in 
fact, bat another name for a fable, in which animals, vegeta- 
bles} stocks and stones, speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An apol9g:ne, or &hiei differs from a tale, in being written expressly 
for the sake ef the moraL If there be no moral, there is no fable * 

A parable is a fable, but is more generally used to denominate those 
allegorical tales in Scripture, which were introduced for the purpose of 
iUttstratinff aome truth to which they have a similitude. Such is that of 
« The Fradigal Son," " The Sower/*^" The Ten Virgins." 



* The vord f(Ms is used here in a confined sense, for, generallv speaking 
all literary fabrications are fables. There are few mo&n fables that are 
iufficiently concise. Those of day often lengthen into tales, or lose them 
itlves in allegory. 
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An vpohgae differs fiom apuible in this : the parable is drawa from 
events yMm pass atnong mankind, and is therefore supported by proba- 
bility; an apologue may be founded on supposed actions of brutes, or 
inanimate tnii^ and therefore does not require to be supported by 
probability. Meip^a ** Fables ** are good examples of apologues. 



APOLOGUE. 

Sicily addressed Neptune praying to be l^JQUied to Italy: "T^ are 
foolish/* answered the god, " u you do not know how much better it is tp 
be a smaU head, Iban a great foot" * 

Example. 

FABLE. 

The Bdly and the Members, 

In former days, when the Belly and the other parts of the body enjoyed 
the faculty of speech, and had separate views and designs of their own. 
each part, it seems, in particular for himself and in the name of tiie 
whole, took exceptions at the conduct of the Belly, and were resolved to 
grant him supplies no longer. They said they thought it very hard, that 
he sh(mld lead an idle, good-for-nothing life, spending and squandering 
away upon his imgodly self all the fruits of their labor ; and that, in ^ort, 
they were resolved for the future to strike off his allowance and let him 
shift for himself as well as he could. The Hands protested that ther 
would not lift up a Finger to keep him from starving ; and Ae Month 
wished he might never speak again, if he took the least bit of nourish- 
ment for him as long as ne livc^ ; " and," said the Teeth, " may we be 
rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for him for the future." This solemn 
league and covenant was kept as long as any thing of that kind can be 
kept ; which was until each of the rebel members pined away to skin 
and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then the;^ found there was 
no doing without the Belly, and that, as idle and insignificant as he 
seemed, he contributed as much to the maintenance and weHare of the 
other parts, as they did to his. 

AppUcation, or Mhrcd. 

This fable was related by Menenins Agrippa to the Romans, when 
ihey revolted against their rulers. It is easy to see how the fable was 
applied, for, if Sie branches and members of a community refuse the 
povemment that aid which its necessities require, the whole must per- 
ish together. Every man's enjoyment of the products of his own daily 
labor depends upon the government's being maintained in a condition 

* Italy, in its shape, resembles a ioot. Tttb point in this apoloone con 
•ists iu the allusion to the form of the country. 

12* 
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to defend and secnre him in it The fable will applj with equal force 
to the mnnniirs of the poor against the rich. If there were no rich to 
consume the products of the Jabors of the poor, none by whom public 
charity might **keep her channels foU," the poor would derive but litUo 
fruit mm (heir labor. 



XLV. 
REDDLE, QB ENIGMA. 

An enigma, or riddle, is an obscure speech, or saying, in 
ft kind of allegorical form, and written either in prose or 
verse, designed to exercise the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning ; or, it is a dark saying, in which some known thing 
is concealed under obscure language which is proposed to be 
guessed. 



*T was whispered in heaven, 't was muttered in hell, 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell : 
On the confines of earth 't was permitted to rest. 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 
'T will be found in the sphere, when 'tis riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
'T was allotted to man with his earliest breath. 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roam. 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned • 
T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
T will make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower. 
Or breathe on it softly, — it dies in an hour. * 

♦ The thing described or hidden in this enigma, and which is proposed 
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Comparisons, proverbial speeches, parables, and fables, may be easily 
converted the one into the omcr. Thus, *^ The miser is like me dog iu 
the manger, who would neither eat the hay himself, nor suffer the hun- 
gry ox to eat it.** This comparison may be converted into a fable as 
follows : " A dog was lying upon a manger full of hay. An ox, being 
hungry, came near, and offered to eat of the hay : but the envious, ill- 
natured cur, getting up and snarling at Mm, would not suffer him to 
touch it Upon wmch, the ox in the bitterness of his heart, exclaimed, 
A curse light on thee, for a malicious wretch, who will neidier eat the 
hay thyself, nor suffer others who are hungry to do it*' A proverb may 
be extracted from this fable : ^^ The envious man distresses himself in 
the consideration of the prosperity of others." 



XLVI. 

CHARADE.* 

A charade is a syllabic enigma ; that is, an enigma, the 
subject of which is a name or word, that is proposed for 

to be guessed, is the letter H. The letter M is concealed in the followini: 
Latin enigma by an unknown author of very ancient date : 
" Ego sum principium mnndi et finis seculomm ; 
Ego sum trinus et unus, et tamen non sum Dens." 
- The letter E is thus enigmatically described : 
" The beginning of eternity. 
The ena of time and space. 
The beginning of eveiy end. 
And the end of every place." 
The celebrated riddle of the Sphinx, in classic story, was this : " What 
animal walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
theevemng?" . 

The answer is Man^ who, in infancy or the mommg of life, walks or 
creeps on his hands and feet, at the noon of life he walks erect, and in the 
evening of his days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff. 

* Nearly allied to the enigma and charade are the rebus, the paronomasia 
or pun, and the " low conundrum." [ iSktf Catachresis,'] They are mere 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of consideration among the de- 
partments of grave composition. The Bebus approaches, or rather is, in 
fact, picture writing, or a representation of words by things It is an onig 
matical representation of some name, by using figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word Is from the Latin language, and literally signifies, hy 
things. Thus a gallant in love with a woman named Rose Hill, painted 
on the border of his gown a rose, a hiU, cm eye, Oupid or Ijove, and a well, 
which reads ^ Rose mil T love wellJ^ On a monumental tablet in thvi 
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disooveiy from an enigmatical description of its several syl 
lables, taken separately, as so many individual words, an4 
afterwards combined. A charade may be in prose or verse. 



Ticixdty, erected for a family of the name of F2mm/, there is the represen- 
tation of a vass or am (in Latin, vas)f and the sun (in Latin, W), thna 
forming the name ** VassoL** This is similar to one form of the hieroglyph 
ics of the ancient Egyptians. 

The Paronomasia, or Pnn, is a verbal allusion in consequence of words 
of similar sonnd, or of the same orthography, having different meanings ; 
or it iB an enression in which two different applications of a word present 
an odd or ludicrons idea. It is generally esteemed a low species of wit 
Thus, man having a tall wife named Experience observed that ** He had 
by lon^ experience proved the blessings of a married life." Another hav- 
ing nnrertakeu to make a pun upon any given subject, when it was pro 
posed tnat he should make one on the King, replied, uiat ** the King is not 
a subject. That Majesty, if strippNsd of its externals, would remain ajest^ 

Puns are sometimes expressed in verse, and appear among collections of 
Epigrams. (See Epigram,) For example, 

"I cannot move," yon clamorous begm cries, 
" Nor sit, nor stand; " if he bajz true^e Ues, 



Again: 



When dressed for the evening, the girls now-o-days 
Scarce an atom of dress on tnem leave ; 
Nor blame them ; for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited for Eue ? 



Conundrums are the lowest species of verbal witticisms, and are in general 
a mere play upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion. They are generally expressed in the form of a question, with an an- 
swer. Thus : when is a ship not a ship ? Answer, When it is a^ground, 
or when it is ti-jU>at, When is a door not a door ? Answer, When it is 
a^mr. What part of an animal is his dtgyl Answer, Wa LEG. If 
you were in tui upper chamber of a house on fire, and the stairs were a way, 
how would you get down ? Answer, By the stairsw If a demon had lost 
his tail, where would he go to have it replaced ? Answer, To the place 
where they retail bad spirits. If a hungry man, on coming home to dinner, 
should find nothing but a beet on the table, what common exclamation 
would he utter ? Answer, That beat 's all. 

Such plays upon the sounds of words, without reference to-their significa- 
tion, however they may amuse a vacant hour, or exercise the ingenuity 
of those to whom they are proposed, cam be considered in no other light 
than as undignified, not to say childish diversions. 

Of the same character may those witticisms be considered, commonly 
denominated jests sn^ Jokes, It would be futile to attempt specimens of 
either of these kinds of pleasantries. They are so various in their nature, 
that no specimens can be given, which would convey any thing like a clear 
idea of their ^neral character. It may be sufficient to observe, in general, 
that the jest is directed at the object ; the joke is practised with the person, 
or on the person. One attempts to make a thing laughable, or ridiculous, 
oj jestinff about it, or treating it in a jesting manner ; one attempts to ex 
cite gooa humor in others, or indulge it in one*s self by joking with them. 
Jests are therefore seldom narmless ; jokes are frequently allowable. Noth 
ing is more easj to be made, nor more contemptible when made, than a 
lest upon a senous or sacred subject. " Ne hide cum saeris,^* is a maxim 
which cannot be too strongly impressed on every speaker and writer. 
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HLjJirst, if you do, will increase, 

My second will keep you from heaveiiy 

My w?iole, such is human caprice, 

Is seldomer taken than given. 
Answer, aeMce. 

What is that which God neyer sees, kings see but seldom, 
and which we see every day ? 
Answer, an equaL 



XLYIL 

HTPEKBOLE. 

A writer, under the influence of strong excitement, some- 
times uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
shall be taken Uterally. Such expressions are called 
hyperbole. 

Example Ist. 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the field, 
That rocked her ancient mountains. 

Example 2d. 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears. 
And quench its fiery indignation. 
Even in the matter of nune iimocenoe. 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust. 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Example Bd 

I found her on the floor 
In all the storm of grief, yet b^utiful, 
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Pouring ojit lean at gooh a laviab rate, 

That, w%te the world on fire, they might faave drowned 

The wr^ of Heaven, and quenched the n^htj ruin.* 

Hxample 4th. 

There has not heen a sound to-daj, 

To hreak the cahn of nature. 
Nor motion, I might ahnost say, 

Of life, or living creature ; — 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 

Or QfltUe faintlv lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

JSxample 5th. 

And there are many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself would not contain the books that shouM 
be written. — [^St. John's Gospel, last verse.J 

^Hyperbole or Exaggeration is a remarkable feature of 
Eastern poetry. Mr. Moore, in his LaUa Rookh, has some 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in that work, 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they" 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The following 
is one of the instances from Lalla Rookh : 

** Yet, ono relief this gUince of former jears 
Brought, mingled with its pain, tears, floods of tears, 
Long frozen at her heart, but now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from the snowy hills, 
And gashing warm, after a sleep of frost. 
Through Y&eys where their flow had long been lost** 

Hyperbole ought to be very carefully as well as sparingly 
used ; for it is requisite that the mind of the hearer, as well 
as that of the speaker, should be strongly excited, else it 
degenerates into Bomhcuii It is usually the flash of an over- 
heated imagination, and is seldom consistent with the cold 
canons of criticism. — \^See BooQCs Principles^ p, 138.] 

♦ The 
which 



the expression. Thus, when we say, 

stood to assert thatt.hc is wise. **I cannot praise such conduct," means 

that I despise it. 
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XLvm. 

APOSTROPHE. 

Apostrophe is the turning off from the regular course of 
the tnbjecty to address some person or things real or imagin 
ary, living or dead. 

Apostrophe is generally used to addrtes L'-*^ objects that are absent, 
— or doful objects with which we were famili. . idlfle they were in life. 
Some of its boldest efforts, however, esdiaust thi V«ence of persomfication, 
and call np and address the inanimate objects ot - tore. 

Apostrophes addressed to the imaginaium are f. r»*aently extended to a 
con^erable length ; while those addressed to the \ v^ons must be short 
to correspond with the frame of the mind in which tl ^^^ are made. 

Example 1st 

APOSTROPHE OF PASSION. 

Oh pardon me, thou piece of bleeding earth, 
That I am meek and gende witii thy butchers I 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

Example 2d. 

APOSTROPHE OP IMAGINATION.* 

thou Parnassus ! whom I now survey. 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer^s eye. 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring, snow-dad, through thy native sky 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty I 
What marvel tiiat I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by. 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave her 

wing. 

* This Apostrophe is the production ofLord Byron, who has also presented 
another sp^ndid example or the same kind, in his Apostrophe to the Oceoji. 
Onr ownPerciyal, in his Apostrophe to the Sun, atrord» another example. 
^ Which would do honor to the literature of any age or nation. 
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It may be remarked, that apostrophe is, on the whole, a fi^m too pas- 
tionate to gain much admittance into any species of composition, eacoepi 
poetry and oratory. 



IKTEBBOGATION. 

The unfiguFed and literal use of interrogation is to ask a 
question ; but when men are strongly moved, they naturally 
put into the form of a question whatever they would affirm or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus: Canst thou draw out 
Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thou 
lettest down.* — He that planted the ear, shaJl he not hear. 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. It may be nsed to rouse 
and waken the Hearers — sometimes to command with great emphasis, 
and sometimes to denote plaintiye passion. Cicero uses it with great 
effect in his oration against Cataline, which he thus commences : 

** How long Cataline will you abuse our patience? I>o you not per- 
oeive that your designs are discovered ? " &c. 

JExample. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its maosion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dusty 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 



L, 

BEPBTrriON. 



Repetition seizes some emphatical word, or phrase, and, to 
mark its importance, makes it recur frequently in the same 

* The bock of Job abounds in beaatiful instances of this flgure. 
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sentence. It is significant of contrast and energy. It also 
marks passion, which wishes to dwell on the object bj which 
it is excited. 

JExample IsL 

^ Weep noty oh Love ! " she cries, 'f to see me bleed—* 
Thee, Gertmde's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds ; — jet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

Example 2d, 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were dosed. 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned. 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned. 

Ex(xmpU\ 3cL 

He sung Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen fix)m his high estate, and weltering in his blood* 



LL 



EXCLAMATION. 

lixdamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind; 
sach as surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

Exatnple Ist* 

Oh Liberty I oh sound once delightful to every Boman ear I 
Oh sacred privilege of Boman citizenship I — once sacred, now 
trampled upon. 

1o 
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2d. 

Oh time ! time ! it is fit thou shooldBt thiu strike (hj mur- 
derer to the heart ! How art thoo Bed forever I A month I 
Oh for a single week I I ask not for years I thoa^ an ago 
were too little £ar the much I hare to ia I 



VISION. 



Vision, another figure of speech, proper talj in animated 
and warm compositions, is produced, when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use the present tense of the verb, 
and describe the action or event as actually now in sight 

In tragedy, vision is the language of the most Tioloit paisioti. whidi 
oonjnres up spectres, and approaches to insanity 

Example IsU 

[Cicero, in his fourth oration against Cataline, pictnres to his mind the 
consummation of the conspiracy, as follows :} 

I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while, 
with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

JExample 2d, 

Methought I heard a a voice 

Giy, Sleep no more I Macbeth doth murder sleep. 

JBxampk Sd. 

Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Let the earth hide thee ; thy boned are marrowless ; 
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Thj blood is cold ; ihou hast no speculation 
In those ejes which thou dost stare with. 
Hence, horrible shadow ; unreal mockeiy, hence I 



un. 

CLIMAX 



Climax consists in an artful exaggeration of all the circum* 
stances of some object or action^ which we wish to place in a 
strong light It operates hy a gradual rise of one circum- 
stance above another, till our idea is raised to the highest 
pitch. 

A speaker makes an assertion which he feels is not strong enough for 
his thonght; — he adds another, and another, until he reaches that point 
which hu mind contemnlates to be sufficiently expressive ; and then the 
cixmax (or dimbaig) enos. 

JSxample let. 

Boisterous in speech, in action prompt and bold, 
He buys, he sdls, he steals, he kills for gold. 

JSxample 2d. 

[The following is part of an address, in the oase of a woman who was 
accused of mnrdeimg ner own child.} 

Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain another ; if an adversaiy had 
killed his opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of her enem^ ; even 
these criminals would hare been capitally pnnished by the Gomehan law. 
Bnt, if this goiltless infimt, who eonld make no enemy, had been mur- 
dered by its own nurse; what punishment would not the mother haye 
demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would she hare stunned 
your ears ? What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature detestable ; in a 
woman prodigious ; in a mother incredible; and perpetrated against one, 
whose age called for compassion ; whose near relation claimed affection; 
and whose innocence deserred tibe highest favor ? * 

♦ Such regular Climaxes, however, though they have great beauty, yel 
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BixampU Zd, 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeoiu palaces, 
The solemn temple, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dtssolve, 
And, like the baseless fiibiic of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

Example ith* 

When we hare practised good actions awhile thej become easy ; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when they 
please us, we do tnem freqaently; and by frequency of acts they grow 
mto a habit 

Example 5th. 

And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to 
virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance^ 
patience; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity 

Example Qth. 

It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of guilt 
to scoui^ge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death ; what name, 
then, shall I give to the act of crucifying him ? 

at the same time have the appearance -of art and study; and, therefore, 
though thev may be admitted Into formal harangues, yet they are not the 
language of passion, whichseldom proceeds by steps so regular. 
Climax and Antithesis are sometimes united, as in the following 

Example. 

Pride still is^ aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods ; 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 

Climax is neariy related to Hyperbole, and differs from it chiefly in degree. 
The purpose of Hyperbole is to exalt our oonoeptions beyond the truth: of 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circumstances, 
Moending one above another in respect of importance, and all pointing to- 
ward the same object This figure, when properly introduced and displayed, 
Affords a very sensible pleasure. It accords with our disposition to enlarge 
our conceptions of any object that we contemplate ; it affords a gratification 
similar to what we receive on ascending an eminence, situated in the centre 
of a rich and varied landscape, where eveiy step we proceed presents a 
grander and more extensive prospect 
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LIV. 
ANTICLIMAX. 

The descent from great things to small is termed anti* . 
climax. It is the opposite of climax, and is found principally 
in ludicrous compositions. 

Examples, 

1. And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the £arl of Mar. 

2. Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 



LV. 

ALLUSION. 

Allusion is that figure by which some word or phrase m a 
sentence calls to mind, as if accidentallj, another similar or 
analogous subject 

Allnsions, though different in fonn from comparisons, are of the same 
nature, and their introdnction depends on similar principles, Like com- 
parisons, they are iUostratiye, and give ns pleasure from the discoyerj of 
unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of thought or expression. In 
making allusions, care should always be taken, mat what is alluded to 
should be generally known."!^ 

Examples, 

1. You cannot be to them "Vich Ian Vohr,** and thesf 



* The student who would see this figure beautifully illustrated, is ra 
ferred to Newman's Bhetoric. 
13* 
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three magic words are the odIj ^ open sesame'* to their feel< 
Ings and sympathies. 

[Here the words " oven sesame^* recall to mind tk$ charm hj which the 
rooben' dimgeon, in tine Arabian tale, * was opened. J 

2. There are many religionists of the present day who 
make it their MbboUih to £d able to tell the predae moment 
when the heart was c<Miverted to God. f 

3. I was surrounded with difficulties, and posaessed no elua 
by which I could effect my escape. % 

rEzercises may readilj be framed by the student who attentiYelj coo 
■iaers the close remblance of this figure to Simile or Comparison.] 



LVL 
mONT. 



Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker means to convey, 
as when we say of one unskilled in grammar, ^' Admirable 
grammarian I" 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cutting, 
it is Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
manner ; it consists in laughing at an individual, under the 
disguise of appearing to praise or speak well of him. 

The proper sabjects of rxonj are vices and follies of all kinds ; and this 
mode of exposing them is onen more effectual than serious reasonmg. 
The figure is, however, sometimes used on the most solemn occasions, as 
will be seen by the foUowing: 

Eoecmiple IsU 

Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pur- 



* The Forty Thieves. 

t See the Book of Judges, chapter xii., verses 5, 6. 

X See the story of Anadns, in Lemprier^^s Classical Dictionary. In the 
use of this figure (Allusion), it may be observed that the subject to which 
allusion is made, should be readily perceived, and that it recompense^ by its 
oeauty or its utility, tiie digression necessarilv made in introducing it. 
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Buingy OP he is od a journey, or peradTenture he sleepeth, aod 
must be awakeue|d. 
See 1 £iDg% i^pter xyiii, verse 27. 

Example 2d, 

And Job answered and said, No doubt ye are the people, 
«nd wisdom shall die with you. 

Example of Sarcasm. 

In the name of common sense, why should the Duke of 
Bedford think tiiat none but of the House of Hussell are en- 
titled to tho fiivor of the crown ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of England has been capable of judging of merit 
but King Henry the Eighth ? Indeed* he will pardon me ^ 
he is a little mistaken : all virtue did not end in the first Earl 
of Bedford ; all discernment did not lose its visic»i when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
proportion between merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. They will re- 
gard with much more satisfaction, as he will contemplate with 
infinitely more advantage, whatever his pedigree has been 
dulcified, by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long 
fiow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture 
of the spring. It is fittle to be doubted, that several of his 
forefathers, in that Icmg series, have de^nerated into honor 
iuxd virtue* 



AXMTERATION. 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the begm 
ning of two or n&ore words immediately succeeding each other^ 
or at short intervals ; as, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the / and g 
in the following line : 

Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 
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And Uie / in the following: Love laughs at lockflmiths. 

The retum of Buch soimdB, if not too frequent, is agreeable to the ear 
because the succeeding impression is made with less eftci than that which 
precedes. 

Alliteration, as well as rhyme, is useful as an aid to the 
memory. Hence proverbs have generally one or the other 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus : 

Birds of a feather 

Flock together. 

Fast bind, 

Fast find. 

The following are remarkable mstances of alliteration : 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

Begot by batchers, but by oishops bred, 
How high his honor holds nis haughty head. 

How sweetly slow the liquid lay 
In holy hallelnjahs rose ! 

Let lords and ladies langh and sing 
As loudly and as light ; 
We beggars, too, can dance and fling 
I>all care a distant flight. 

Approach, thon, like the rugged Bussian baar, 
Tne armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, &c. 

Bound rugged rooks, rude, ragged rascals ran. 

Lean liquid lays, like lightly lulling lakes, &c. 

fhese instances are not presented as models for imitation^ but rather aa 
exemplifications of the meaning of the term alliteration. It yrill be suffi 
dent to obserye, that alliterations at the present day have fallen into disre- 
pute ; and with cood reason, lest the writer in pursuit of them should be 
tempted to sacrince sense to sound. Occasionally introduced, and sparing* 
l^r used, they are not perhaps obnoxious to strong objections. Karnes, m 
liis " Elements of Criticism,^' says : " Where two ideas are so connected as 
to require only a copulatiye, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the words 
that express these iaeas, were it even so slight as whw boih begin with ths 
same letter. Thus : * The peacock, in all nis pride, does not display half 
the color that appears m the garments of a British lady when she is dressed 
either for a ball, or a birthr^kuf,* — Spectator, No. 2C5. Again : ' Had not mv 
log of a steward run away as he did, without makinsr up his accounts,! 
had still been immersed in sin and seaeoal.* — 3idf No. 030. 
" * My lifers companion, and my bosom friend. 

One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend.' ** * 

The fbUowlDgIs presented as a Uterarv cariosity : 

ALPHABETICAL ALLITERATION. 
THB aUllXXB HXLI. MOinnOENT OELXBKATI DV. 

Americans arrayed and armed attend ; 
Beitde battalions bold, bright beauties blend. 
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JSxerdses. 

The shideni mav t^an^ the terms in theJhUowing expnsaons^ ao a» to prt- 
Mnt inataneea of amteration. A woxd of eimikar meanimg ma^ 
or senUnoRy he substituted^ so as to exemplify the figure. 

The royal lion. 

The songs of love. 

The pride of the sons of kings. 

One belief, one fame, one destiny shall attend both. 

The flowing lays. 

How the brilliant lake shines. 

His proud head shall bow. 

The deceitful tiger. 

The heedful cat 

H6 forsakes his solitary lair. 

By royal prelates commended. 

In sacred hallehijahfl listened to. 

IiCt noblemen and high-bom ladies laogh and sing. 

Birds of the same plumage assemble together. 

The falling towers with curling ivy bound. 

Yet would the village commend my wondrous power. 
And the blithe grandsire skilled in gestic lore 
2a8 frisked beneath the load of fourscore. 



LVnL 

PABAPHRASE OB EXPLANATION. 

JL paraphrase is an explanation of some mazim or passage 
tn a book in a more dear and ample manner than is ex 

Chleft, elergy, eltizeiui ccmglomente,— 
Detesting despotSf —daring deeds debate. 
Eacb eye emblazoned ensigns entertain,— 
Flourishing from &r, — fan freedom's flame. 
Oaards greeting guards grown grey, — guest greeting aest 
Hlgh-mmded heroes, hither, homeward, haste; 
^ Ingenuous Juniors Join in Jubilee, 

Kith kenning kin , — kind knowing kindred key. 
Lo, lengthened lines lend Liberty liege love, 
mxed masses marshalled, Monumentvard move. 
Kote noble navies near ; — no novel notion ; 
Oft, our oppressors overawed old Ocean ; 
Presumptuous princes, pristine patriots, paled, 

Sueen's quarrel questing quotas, quondam, quailed 
ebellion roused, revolting ramparts rose, 
Stout spirits, smiting servile soldiers, strove. 

These thrilling themes, to thousands truly told. 
Usurpers* unjust usages unfi)ld. 
Victorious vassals, vauntings vainly veiled. 
Where, whllstace, Webster, warlike Warren, walM. 

'Xensa ^xnletl^eii *xtra4ueer 'xpretofed. 
Yielding Yankee yeomlin zest. 
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pressed in the words of the author. It is in fact a transUition 
of the author's meaning into simpler language, accompanied 
with such explanations as will senre to render the passage 
easily intelligible. The author's words, therefore, are not s^ 
strictly followed as his sense. 

Maxims, proverbs, * and texts of Scripture often cootain much meaa 
iDg in few words. To present them in a clear Ught, and to explain them 
in all their bearings, is the province of the preacher and the didacdo 
writer; who thus ouls in the paraphrase to their aid finr the benefit of 
illustration. 

Example !<£. 

*^Ne stUor ultra crepidom." 

^ Let not the shoemaker go beycmd his last." These were 
the words of Apelles to a Crispui, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an ill*painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of Apelles ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignorance. The proverb implies that no man 
should pass his opinion in a province of art, where he is 
without a qualification. 

Example 2d. 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, stripped the statue of Jupi- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, 
saying, Grold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer, 
— It behoves us to take care of Jupiter, From this incident 
we see that the first consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to do it with an appearance 
of helping others. 

Example Bd. 
A Scottish proverb says, " Cocks are free of horse-corn.'* 
This sa3ring implies that people are liberal or profuse of what 
belongs to another. 

Example 4th, 
Use a cat to the chum, and she will call it custom. This 

* A proverb is a short sentence, ex^ssing a well-known truth or com 
mon fact, ascertained by experience or observation. A maxim is a principle 
generally received or admitted as tme. It may here be remarked that 
proverbs, parables and fables are easily converted the one into the other. — 
[ See BooWe PrincvpUs^ p. 161.] It will be a nsefnl exercise for the student 
to attempt to convert examples 3d and 4th below, into a comparison and t 
fable. 
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pi^rerb impHes that if you aoeastom your servants or odier 
folks, to make too frequent use of what is jours, they will 
think, at last, that they have acquired a right to it 



LiX. 

OUniKBS IN NABRATIYS. 

A simple stoxy is here related, with outlines of the 
story in different language, which the student may fill out so 
as to present the same story, with all the circumstances. 

JSxamples, 

When the city of Troy was taken by the Greeks, after tiie first foxy 
of plunder was over, the conquerors, pitying the misfortones of tbeir cap- 
tires caused it to be proobumedj that every free cidzen had the tiberty of 
taking away any one thing which he valued most: upon which Maeas, 
neglectinfi every thing else, only carried awav with bim his household gods. 
The Gre^, delighted with his piety, gave him permission to carry away 
with him any ouer thing he had the greatest regard for ; and imme 
diately he took upon his shoulders bis aged father, who hod grown de- 
crq)it, and was carrying him out oi the town. The Greeks, struck with 
his filial duty, gave bun leave to take every thing that belonged to bim ; 
declaring that Nature itself would not suffer them to be enemies to such 
as shewed so great piety to the gods, and so great revereace to thttr 
parents. 

The Outline* 



The city of Troy thirst for plunder was ■ 



made prodamation that every free-bom citizen 

prized the most .ZBneas disregarding 

his household gods. The Greeks pleased any other 

thing. his aged and venerable father. The 

Greeks admiring ■ every thing that he 

Nature itself ungenerous ■ respect ■ 

ilial regard . 

The outline fUed out. 

The dty of Troy hatmng been cc^pturedbyAe Greeks^ tshm their thiHt fa 
plunder was fxtrtlgf sttfrate^ commmrating the mirforttmes of their oaftivet 
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tk^ made prodamatkm throughout the unfortunate ctte that eoen free bom 
dtiaen might select from the ruins antf one thing which he prized fhe most 
Mneas, disregarding his houseSy his aoods, and valuaiUe possessions^ took only 
his household gods. The Gredcs pleased with his regard for the cbfeds of 
his rdigious worship, gave him permission to add any o&er thing among ms 
possessions to these objects of his primary regard ; upon which he immediately 
took his aged and venerable father tqxm his shoulders^ who^from the infirmt 
ties of age, was unable to escape without assistance. White &e pious son wa 
thus carrying his father from the ruins, the Greeks, admiring his disinterested 
^ial reverence for his hapless vcarent, gave him permission to add to what he had 
already taken, every thing* tiiat he owned, declaring that Nature itself woubt 
not permit Utm to be migeneroos to one who had exhibited such respect to the 
dead and such filial regard /or the being to whom he owed his existence, 

Facerdtes. 



Sir William Gasooigne was the Chief Jnstice of England in the reign 
of Henry 4th. Ifis presence of mind and his great dignity were most 
nobly exhibited when the Prince of Wales determined to rescue one of his 
servants, who was on trial before the Judge, presumed to interrupt and 
even to strike the Chief Jnstice. Gascoigne supported the character of his 
station against the bold aggression, and committed the prince to prison, 
to await the pleasure of me King his father. The King heard of tho 
circumstance with beoonung propriety, and thanked G^ that he had 
given him a judge who knew now to administer justice, and a son who 
could obey it. 

Outline, 

One of the servants of ■ was tried before — — and con- 
demned, notwithstanding all the interest ■ by the King's 
son. The Prince of yfeXes was so incensed • The judge 



• dignity of his ordered and the prince 

• insult he" 



le had offered of the laws quietly 

gaol. The Kiag his father . Happy is the 



King courage to execute the laws 

lofamit 



A painter was desirous of drawing an elephant m an unusual attitude, 
with nis' trunk erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to induce the 
beast to show himself to more advantage, engaged a person to stand 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth. The person, however, partly to 
deceive ^Q unsuspecting animal, often kept in his. hand the fruit which 
he pretended to ^ve to the elephant ; who, not liking the mockery, and 
supposing the innocent painter to be the cause, threw out of his trunk 
Mch a quantity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled his sketch, 
and |K«ventttd him from proceeding in his work. 
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Outline. 

An artist — ^— nncomxnon raised » ■ open 

procured and loss in order to make advan- 

tageoos ■ — . The foolish deceive amnse 

— made ■■ kept the frnit . The sagadons 

not relishing — -^— and believing collected which 

he dischar^d entirely spoiling and preventing — 



A eentleman, residing at Gosport, England, was, when visiting Ports- 
month, usually aooompanied bv his dog, in the ferry-boat One day, it 
so happened, that the dog lost his master somewhere in Portsmouth, and 
surmismg that he had re-crossed the water for Gosport, sped his way to 
the house of a bookseller in High street, and by every possible means 
intimated his misfortune. " What,*' exclaimed the shopman, " yon have 
lost your master, have you ? Well, here is a penny, for your fare across 
the water." The dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dropped the penny into the hand of the waterman, and was feiried across 
with the other passengers. 



A resident at — — wherever he went attended - 

Y^ — — with him. It chanced • 



missing and supposing returned speedily 

and by that instinct . Have you lost 

— ? Well some money seizing made 

• — ^ and paying — ^ was conveyed — -^. 



LX. 
CONNECTED NAERATIVE, FROM SCATTERED FACTS. 

The selection of incidents to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judgment. The 
union of such incidents in a connected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical exertion. The order of time should be 
strictly observed. Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the circumstances themselves. If is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last. But 
the application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 
^gment, as well as the design of the writer. 
14 
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MKerctsei. 



[The fbDowIng pirtienlan are presented to be milted in a eonaeoteil 
■amtiYe. The ejLpnssiooB may be changed, aa it may be neceiiiaiy to 
freave the ^iioomstanoes together in one continued narration.] 

History famishes no parallel to the character of Washington. 

Washington di^ after a short illness, on the 14th of December, 1799 

He captored Lord Comwallis at yorktown, in 1781. 

This OTent established the independence of the United States. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he crossed the Ddawaie, and soon 
gained the important battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

He was elected President of the United States in 1789 

He was President for eight years. 

He was again chosen Commander-in-chief of the American anny In 
1798. 

His abilities were first exercised by Dinwiddle in 1758. 

He was the Aid-de-camp of Gen. Braddock in 1755. 

After resigning the Presidencv he retired to Moont Vernon, where he 
devoted himself to ihe pnrsnits or agricnltore. 

He was bom in 1732, in the county of Fairfiix, in Yii^^nia. 

He was descended from an English family, which enugrated from 
Cheshire about 1630. 

He receiyed his education ftom a private tutor 



William Penn lost his Wife in 1694, and was much afOicted by the 
event 

He married again in about two years, and employed himself in travel- 
fing over Ireland as a preacher of the peculiai' doctrines of his sect 

El 1699 he visited America with his wife and family, and returned to 
England in 1701. 

He died at Bushcomb, near Twyford, in Berks, July 30th, 1718. 

He was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His charaeter^vBS truly benevolent and humane, and his labors were 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

The long prpsperily of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidence of 
his wisdom as a lenslator. 

He was bom inliondon in 1644. 

He was expelled from College on account of his religious opinions. 

Ha religious opinions differed widely from those of die Kstahliahed 
Ohnrch. 

The College was of the same religious sentiments with the Established 
Churdi. 

His father left him an estate worth 1500 pounds per annum. 

Charles 2d, King of England, granted him a province of N<»rth America, 
then called New Nethenands; but now, from William Penn, callod 
Pennsylvania. 

When he was in College, he withdrew from the national forms of wo^ 
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« 

^prwltlk other students, who, like himself, had liatezied to- the preaching 
of Thomas Loe, a ^naker of eminence. 

Jn 1672 he married a ladj of principles similar to his own, and fixed 
his residence at Bickmansworth, where he labored hard to cUsseminate 
the principles of his sect both by his preachings and his writings. 

In 1682 he came out to America for the first time, and laid out the dty 
of Philadelphia, where he invited aettlers from all parts of Eoffiland, and 
held out to them a greater degree of religions liberty under nis consti- 
tation thui had ever before been enjoyed by any seet or people. 



LXL 

NABRA^TIOJil EXiPANDED.* 

Example, 

At the battle of Philippic Lucilius wisbix^ to give Iiis inti- 
mate friend Bratas an opportunity to escape, pretended himself 
to be BrutuSy and being led before Anthony, boldly avowed the 
artifice. Anthony, admiring his fidelity to his friend, informed 
him of the death of Brutus, and offered him his friendship. 
LudBmB accepted the offer, and continued his &dthful fidend. 

Same story expanded* 

At thv hitfle of Philippi, when Brutus, after the route of hi» army, was 
in danger of falling into the hands of his enemies, his bosom friend Lu- 
cilins gayo him an op^rtunity to escape, calling out, ** I am Brutus ! 
lead me to Anthony I * Being conducted to Ajithony, he spoke with 
great resolution : *^I have employed this artifice,^' said he, " that Brutus 
might not fall aliye into the hands of his enemies. The gods will never 
permit that fortune shall triumph so far over virtue* In spite of fortunej 
Brutus vrill always be found, dead or alive, in a situation worfliy of his 
courage." Anthony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to hjm, '* you 
merit a greater recomoense than it is in my power to bestow. I have been 
just now mformed of the death of Brutus ; and as yoni^ fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I bqg earnestly to be received in his place ; love me as you 
did him, I wish no more.'' Luciluis embraced the offer, engaged himself 

♦ The plan in narrative writing is simply the statement of events in the 
order, of tneir occurrence ; and the expansion is the mention, with varying 
degrees of minuteness of their statement, of the diflferent circumstances 
eonnected with these events, accompanied by incidental remarks and i« 
6eotion8. 
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to Anthony, and Twi>^"**imng the sttme fidelity to him that he had done 
to Bratns, adhered to him when he ivas abandoned by all the world. 

27ie same story still more expanded. 

After the second battle of Philippi between Anthony and Ootaviiu, tw< 
of the Soman triumvin, and Brntos, which proyed fatal to the latter, and 
indeed, to the liberty of Borne, one Lncilins Xncmns, an intimate friend of 
Bmtns, obsenring a body of Thracian horse taking no notice of any other 
in their pnianit, bnt malung directly towards Bratos, resolved to stop them, 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of his own. Accordini^lj, 
without acquainting Brutus with his design^ he halted till the Throcians 
came up and surrendered him; then he cned.out, *<Iam Brutus!" and 
begging quarter, desired they would carry him to Anthony, protending that 
he leared Octayius. The lliracians, oyerioyed with their prey, and uiink • 
ing themselyes happy. Immediately detached some of their own body to 
acquaint Anthony with their good fortune ; and, in the mean time, giving 
oyer the pursuit, returned to the field of battle with their prisoner. The 
report bemg spread in an instant, all over the army, that Brutus was taken, 
and that the Thracians were bringing him alive to Anthony, both soldiers 
and officers fiocked together from aU parts to see him. Some pitied his 
misfortunes, others accused him of a meanness imbecoming his former 
glory, for, sufitdring himself out of two much love of life, to oe a prey to 
barbarians. As for Anthony, he was not a little concerned at this adven» 
ture, being quite at a loss in what manner he should receive, and how he 
should treat nis illustrious captive ; but he was soon delivered from his un- 
easiness ; for as the Thracians drew near, he knew the prisoner, who had 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutus, and now addressing the 
Triumvir with a generous confidence : ** Be assured, Anthony," said he, 
" that no enemy either has or ever shall take Marcus Brutus alive ; forbid it, 
ye Gods, that lortune should ever prevail so much above virtue ! Bnt let 
nim be aiscovered, dead or alive, he will certainly be found in such a state 
as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered myself up to save him, 
and am now ready to sufier whatever torments you think proper to in- 
flict upon me, without demanding or expecting any quarter.'* Anthony, 
wonderfully taken with the fidentv, virtue, and generosity of Lucilius, 
turned to the Thracians, now sensible of, and outra^id at their disappoint- 
ment, and addressed them thus : "I perceive, my fellow soldiers, that you 
are concerned, and taHl of resentment for having been thus imposed upon 
by Lucilius ; but be assured, that you have met with a booty better tnan 
that you have sought for; yon have been in search of an enemy, and yon 
have brought me a friend. I was truly at a loss how I should have treated 
Brutus, if you had brought him to me alive ; but of this I am sure, that it 
is better to have such a man as Lucilius our friend, than our enemyd** 
Having thus spoken, he embraced Lucilius and conunended him to Um 
care of one of his friends. 

77it tttidaammfWM) expand the following story wn^ 

STOBT OF MEGAN. 

Megan was one of a tribe of Indians, who ran^^od the extensive wilda 
about the Falls of Niagara. He was possessed of such superior personal 
and mental qualities as are very seldom concentrated in the same person, 
generous ana humane, as weU as brave, he knew how to conquer a foe, 
and how to raise him when disarmed ; and, while he hastened to shed the 
blood of his enemies, he paused to drop the tear of sympathy with afflicted 
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friends. By these sliiniiig qnalificatioos he wfts endeared to those aronnd 
him, and was looked upon as a future ornament and champion of his 
tribe. 

From the age in which he was able to bend a bow, he was ever em 
ployed, either inpnrsnit of game in the forest, or in showing his skill in 
the management of his canoe. His nation was now involved in a war, 
which opened to him a field of action, and afforded frequent opportunities - 
to display his valor. In one of his excursions, he i*escued from captivity 
a beautiml female of his nation, who had been taken some weeks before, 
and for whom he had conceived a passion, previously to her being taken. 

Their mutual attachment was not a little strengthened by this adven 
. tnre ; she was conducted home in triumph, a day was appointed for tlic 
nuptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward with fond expectation to 
the happy days he should spend with his beloved Alcoris. But, alas ! ho^\ 
often are the fairest hopes we can conceive, the most deceitful \ A few 
days only had elapsed, since his return, when he yielded to a vice, that 
majr be called a characteristic of these people ; — he drank too freely oi 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, which was fastened to a rock on shore, 
and was soon lost in sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
went in search of him, and what was her surprise and horror, as bhe drew 
near the place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had made several 
fruitless attempts to gain her affection, and rapidly floating down the 
swift current towards the great falls I In vain did she cry out, in vain 
extend her arms tovrards the dearest object of her affection. He enjoyed 
a sweet tranquiUity till roused to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract l^gan is now apprised of his fate.^ He looks back, recognizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes oyer the falls and is seen no more.* 

7%s student may now reverse the process of expancUn^^ cmd present an 
airu^ement oftkefoO/ywvng narratiQn4 

Many are the tales that have been repeated to us of the revolutionary 
stmggies of our ancestors. Yet each little incident connected with those 
times of peril, though often listened to, becomes interesting to us, who are 
now enjoying tiie blessings of that priceless freedom for which our fathers 
bled. 

•* Proudly, O children of freedom, 
The stars of your banner float high ; 

Bright is the halo of glory, 
O'er the graves where your ancestors lie. 

Cherished may every memorial be, 
Of the brave ones vrho perished that ye might be free. * * 

Such was the motto that my sister wrote, when I told her that, in my 
next composition, I should weave up a reminiscence of the Bevolution, and 

♦ This narratiye is a genuine college exercise, presented some years age 
at one of the colleges in this State. 

t This narration is a school exercise, presented within a few weeks by 
one of the pupils, a young lady of about thirteen years of age, at the public 
school of which the author has the charge. It has been thought that models 
and specimens of this kind would be more useful than more finished writ- 
ings ; because they present to the student something within his reach. It 
wSl not be yery difficult for him, after he has attained some ease in writing, 
to adopt as his motto the principle, " EaxHsiicr " 

u* 
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requested her to wxito a sentiment to gnee the cMmumcemeDt; hnt^ whea 
she glanced at the simple incident I intended to relate, she tbofoght the motto 
and the sketoh were nOt very appropriate ; but, as I insisted on its appro- 
piiateneae to mj brave Aithnr's story ; and, as I also had the slip of paper 
m my hand on which it was pencillea, (possession being nine points of the 
law,) I was allowed to retain it or rather she was oblwod to yield to my 
wlmn, ancL accordingly, I transferred it in triumph to the top of tte pag» 
on which I commence — 

A EEVOLUTIONABT STOKT. 

Near the extremity of the beautiful peninsnla on which (%arlestown 
situated, stood a large old-fashioned bouse, in the year 1775^ whose time- 
worn walls were partially conoeakd, in the warmer seasons, by laxuriant 
grape-vines, that, spreacrmg over the latticed portico, ran across the small 
windows, and clambered tdODtt the gable roof. A group of horse-chestnut 
trees, and a hedge composed of the briery bushes of the barberry and black- 
berry, with here and there a sweetbner, covered with its delicate nink 
blossonuL enclosed a yard overgrown with bright green grass, and wnich 
extendedf around the eastern and western sides of the mansion. Beneath 
the vine-covered windows on the west a small parterre of flowers bloomed^ 
wlule beyond, a vegetable garden extended to where the bright waves or 
the river Charles rolled onward. The house was occupied by Mrs. Leslie, 
her two children, and a female domestic, — Captain Leslie being with tbe 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, where it had been 
ttationed for nearly two months, while the British troops lay shut up in 
Boston. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of a beautiful day 
drew near its close, Mrs. Leslie laid aside the sewing materials that had 
absorbed her attention during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, duectod her steps towards a low wooden bench oeneath a large 
apple-tree, where a voung and sweet-lookins ^1 was sitting. As her 
mother approached, Anna Leslie dropped her knitting woric and held forth 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caress was the reward which the 
affectionate girl expected and received for her gif L Aa she threw a alance 
so expressive of love on her mother's face, it was sad for that mother to 
know, that she could not perceive the smile of affection in return; for her 
child's dark blue eyes were sightless, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thought, as they looked in the lovely child^s face, aa 
some strain of music, some loved and familiar tone, or some bright, happy 
thought awakened in her countenance a beautifol expression, which ao 
cordM well with her symmetrical features, — few persons would have 
thought that Anna had oeen bom blind, that she never had viewed the 
charming scenes of nature, that her eye had never glanced over the pages 
jt literature, or tbe works of art But a mother's watohful tenderness and 
oatient instmction had, during the twelve years of her life, somewhat sap- 
plied the deficiency which her misfortnne occasioned; and her bcotber 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with more than a brother's usuaI 
affection, cherished and protected his hemless sister. Unlike the interest- 
ing and unfortunate Laura Bridgeanan, Anna could hear the loved voices 
of her friends and the sweet tones of her mother's harpsichord. She could 
give utterance, too, in alow, clear voice, to her thoughts and feelings, and. 
although she saw not her mother's smile^ she heard the whispered words oi 
love, and returned her affectionate greeting. 

Drawing her daughter's arm withm her own, Mrs. Leslie returned slowly 
tov/ards the house. The blushing June roses were sending forth their rich 
odor from the large bushes, covered with flowers, that bordered the path, 
and Mrs. Leslie plucked an opening bud and placed it in her dauehter'i 
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hair. All aronnd their little domain looked peacefolly, but Anna echoed 
her mother's sigh, as the beating of the dram and other sounds of war came 
faintly from the hostile camps and awakened in their bosoms sorrowful 
thougnts of the situation of meir country, and the welfare of the husband 
and father, whose life was so precious, yet in such peril. As they silently 
«>proflched the house, Anna felt conscious that her mother was becoming 
absorbed in melancholy reyerio, and, to diyert her attention, proposed to 
meet Arthur. Mrs. Leslie consented, and they passed through the flower 
beds and proceeded to the lower parts of the grounds, where Arthur em- 
ployed himself in cultiyatinff the yegetable garden ; for it was impossible to 
procure a man in the town for that purpose^ all who were able having joined 
the army of their country. But Arthur, with the occasional assistance of 
Rachel, their faithful black servant, had managed to raise quite a respect- 
able stock of vegetables, not only for his own family, but he sometimes 
found means to carry a portion to supply his father^s table at the camp. 
Arthur, who had just completed his work and refireshed himself by a bam 
in the river, as his mother and sister appeared in sight, hastened to join 
them, and to communicate an account of an extensive depredation commit- 
ted the preceding ni^ht in his garden. Naturally impetuous in his temper, 
Arthur now complained bitterly, and vowed vengeance on the British thief, 
OS he persisted in cslllng him, for he had traced the footsteps over his deli- 
cate lettuce beds and young peaa, till they terminated on the verge of the 
river. As his boyish imagmation magnined his wrongs, Arthur's dark e^e 
sparkled, his cheek flush^ and his red lip curled with scorn, and not till 
the sweet voice of his sister had communicated in a whisper a plan for 
watching that niffht, and at least ascertaining who the thiei was, did his 
brow become unclouded, just as they entered their quiet, low-ceiled sitting- 
room. A very pleasant room it was, though old fashioned. Its deep win- 
dow seats were nicely cushioned, its clumsy-looking mahogany tables, with 
dark, time-colored surfaces, highly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
that came from Calcutta, its fireplace, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, the 
antique-looking portraits, that came over in the Ma^ower, it was said, and 
the painted screens placed around, made the apartment a favorite with Ar 
thur and Anna. The blight flowers in the old China vases, and the whice 
drapery of the table, now spread with their simple evening repast, enlivened 
the somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for the sun had just sunk below 
the horizon and the vines hung thickly over the windows ; but Bochel 
pushed them aside and commenced swaying her fly-brush, as Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself at the table. Bachel was somewhat a privileged being in the 
family, as she was a faithful and trusty domestic, ana she often emivened 
the cnildren at meal times by her quamt expressions and anecdotes of the 
olden time. This evening she began to lament, as she glanced ruefully at 
the plain bread, fresh, stnkwbeiries, and bright water from their own cool 
and shaded well, that her lady could no longer preside, as fonnerlv, over the 
splendid silver plate and beautiful China tea-set, that once adorned the 
table, covered mth the delicacies of the season. But now what was the use 
of the plainest oops and saucers without tea, and even the strawberries 
must be eaten without cream, for the British foragers had stolen their last 
sow. 

Arthur, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts, now joined in the 
eoBversation, for he ^erallv felt interested when any thing was said re- 
spoctlng the ixnuries mflioted by the foes of his country ; and, long after 
. Mrs. L^lle had retired from the room, did the eager boy continue to listen 
ko RachePs tales, and even Anna at last left them, and passing out of the 
glass door into tne large hall, for she was perfectly acquainted with every 
nook in her childhood's home, and could find her way without difficulty 
through every room of the house, she ascended the broad staircase with 
lanre wooden balustrades at the head of ♦he hall, and entered her ow^ 
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chamber. Drawing the snowy cartain aside, Anna seated herself on the 
window seat, for though she conld not look out upon the moonlit scene, it 
was pleasant to feel the cool fragrant breeze plsj over her face, and hear it 
rustling among the branches of the horse-chestnut trees. Long did Anna 
sit there, and longer ahe would have lingered, indulging in those waking 
dreams, sad and yet sometimes enchanting, that are peculiarly endeared to 
those, who, like her, are shut out from many of the bright realities of life, if 
the door communicating with her mother's apartment had not gently opened, 
and Mrs. Leslie entered with a mother's care to see that all was safe. 
" Anna, mj child, nine o'clock, and you sitting here, when the damp breeze 
from the river is blowing directly in the window? what imprudence!" 
The window was closed, and Anna was carefully enveloped in flannel, and 
only her urgent remonstrances prevented her mother from administering 
some hot herb tea. After Anna nad retired, Mrs. Leslie withdrew to her 
chamber, full of anxiety for her beloved cluld, whose delicate health and 
helplessness seemed to mcrease the love she felt for her. 

when the old clock in the comer of the hall struck nine, Arthur lighted 
his candle and hastened to his room. After closing the door, he took from 
his chest an old fowling-piece, and carefully examined it. Placing it on the 
table, he repaired to the window, and, parting the waving tendrils of the 
vine, looked out anxiously. Light clouds had been flying across the deep 
blue of the sky all the evening ; but now, darker and darker they gathered 
in huge masses, till it was impossible to discern objects with any distinct- 
ness on the river, or even in the garden below. Arthur was a brave boy, 
but he hesitated at the thought of descending to the garden snd there 
watching for the thief, for the increasing darkness made it impossible to see 
from the window ; but his hesitation vanished, for he thought he faintly 
heard the sound of oars on the river, and snatching up his fowling-piece, 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly along the hall. As he 
passed the clock, it struck ten, ana its silvery sound somewhat startled him 
as he felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened the hall door, and 
stepped out into the yard. Everything around was quiet, except the rust- 
ling of the branches as a gust passed by, and the sound of oars striking 
the waves, which he now heard with more distinctness. Arthur bounded 
lightly over the hedge of sweetbrier, and made his way through the dewy 
shrubbery to his gaitlen. It was very dark, 'and as he hid behind a group 
of currant bushes and awaited the coming of the depredator, he could 
scarcely distinguish a single object. Suddenly the noise ceased on the 
river, and breathlessly Arthur watched through the gloom. He started as 
he thought he perceived a tall form bending over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, he saw it was Sr large sunm>wer bowing its head inr the 
breeze. Again ; did his imagination deceive him ? No ; a tall Highlander, 
his tartan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cautiously through the 
bushes and proceeded to fill a large bag with all that the increasing dark- 
ness would enable him to lay his hands on. Arthur's fears, if he had any, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did he feel as he saw the inroads made m 
his fine beds of vegetables, and he sprung behind the startled Highlsnder, 
and in a voice hoarse with rage, levelling his fowling-piece close to his 
head, threatened him with instant death if he made the least resistance. 
The frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring hj his former 
unmolested visit, had come totally unarmed save a dirk in his belt ; but 
the surprise and consternation which his sudden detection had occasioned, 
not being able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mind 
utterly forsook him, and he followed implicitly the commands of Arthur, 
who'ordered him to take up the bag and to walk in iront whether he should 
direct. Tremblingly the Highlander, not daring to move his head, for the 
loaded gun still threatened him with instant death, obeyed ; and Arthur, 
following closely and silently through the garden and along the road, stopped 
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tot till he arrived at the oamp in Cambridge, where he dellTered his prisoner 
mto his father's hands. Proudly Captain Leslie gazed on his intrepid boy, 
and many were the compliments that his courage obtaUied from the officers 
and soldiers. Nothing could exceed the anser and mortification which the 
Highlander felt as he gazed in surprise on his youthful captor, and many 
were the oaths that feu from his hps. as he saw the scorinal sneers and 
listened to the contemptuous remarks of the American soldiers as they 
passed him and looked upon his sturdy form, and compared it with the 
slight, gt>aceful figure of Ariiiur Leslie. Arthur did not long remain at the 
camp, but hastened home to relieve the anxiety of his mouier and sister, 
and lust as the sun began to |pld "tree, shrub, and flower." Arthur with 
one bound sprang over the thicket, shaking large pearly dew-drops from 
the roses, and entered the portico just as his mother was descencung the 
stairs from his room, where the, bed, which evidently had not been occu- 
pied, had dreadfullv alarmed her. He^ anxiety was somewhat allayed by 
the appearance of Arthur ; and when at the mreakfast table he related to 
her and to Anna the adventure of the night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whether 
to blame the temerity, or praise the courage which he undoubtedly had 
manifested. Rachel was delighted with her brave bov*8 conduct; and long 
afterward, when the war was ended and Captain Leslie had removed to the 
city, where Mrs. Leslie resumed her former station at the head of a 
9plendid establishment, and the sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 
brother's assistance, the learning and accomplishments attainable by one in 
her situation, then did Bachel recount to her wondering hearers the story 
of Arthur's adventure with the Highlander. 



Lxn. 

DESCMPTION. 

Description, as defined by Webster, is ^^ a representation of 
names, natures, or properties, that give to another a view of 
the thing." 

It 18, in fine, a picture, delineated, not by lines, bat by words ; and it 
must be so presented as to convey a clear, definite, and exact sembUnce 
to the mind, such as the obiect described presents to the eye. Such a re- 
presentation may be called -a faithM description. Faithral descriptions, 
therefore, are faithful pictures. All definitions must be less perfect des« 
criptions of a material thing, than a visible fignre or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to embrace not only all the particu- 
lars in which the object defined difiers from other olriects, but also those 
In which it resembles others of the same kind, such a definition, is, in fact, 
a description. 

Owing to peculiar associations in the mind, and the difference in the 
habits of perception and observation, no two individuals would probably 
describe the same scene or the same object alike. This is particularly the 
case with tooi:^ writers. Some, from a natural sluggishness of mind. 
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will peroetre few partieolan woithy of notice, wliere oUien, of difSenm 
temperameiity • vilL find the subject rtsplebd wi^b, intereatuig detaSs, all 
worthy of re^ud** 

A few soggestioiis inU now he presentod, wludi wiU pvobablj lead thoet 
who may use this book to think, and to nse iheir eyes to Bome purpose, 
when called npon to giTC a written description, m any sensible direct 
These soggestions will be followed by a list of detiuls, some one or more 
of which may alwm be notiped in a written description. 

It will be notioea, that the object in presenting such a list is only, as 
has already been saadj to ntmut ideas, whidi tiie student himself is to mould 
as they may arise, and commne with what may q>iing spontaneously from 
his own mmd. 

To collect materials for a good descriptioB, there must be a devoted at 
tention to the beauties of nature and to the scenes of social life. The 
mind will thereby be rendered susceptible and discriminative, acquiring, 
sources of improvement which would otherwise be lost, while variety and 
copiousness of expression will at the same tune be secured. 

There are three great classes, under one of which all the varieties of 
description may be airangcd. Under &e first dass are included all those 
subjects which are imme£atelT under perscmal notice ; which are actually 
present before our eyes. In the second class may be amused all those 
which have been noticed, but have Idft only their pictures in the memoiy. 
The third class includes only those subjects which are pun^ imaginai}'. 
In the descriptions of all these classes, &e object to be effected is one and 
the same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and natural, 
lively in its character, and animated in its appearance f making those de 
tails the most prominent which would affect the beholder as most striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those drcumstances which are 
designed to produce a subordinate impression. In producing such an 
effect, the writer should pay particular attention to the epithets t with 
which he designates particular objects, that he may render the impression, 
which he designs that they should convey, strong and durable. For this 
reason he cannot be too particular in the choice of his qualifying words, 
for they are sometimes more expressive than the objects themselves when 
presented in naked simplidty. 

Thus, for instance, suppose we arc describing a. scene in a wood or 
forest ; the following terms would appropriately describe ^e abearance 
of the scene : Dark, obscure, deep, dreiy, gloomy, overcast, mdistinct, 
dim, cloudy, dense, lurid, livid, &c. 

Or a sunutaer's noon; the fo^wing terms will be found in most cases 
suitable: Brig^^ shining, dear, Indd, bxilliant, dazzling, splendid, res- 
plendent, spanning, refu%ent, ardent, oonapicuous, clear, pladd, &c. 

Or a storm, or a cataract ; the following terms inllbe found expressive : 
Harsh, discordant, roar, howl, hiss, cia^ reverberate, dash, splash, mur- 
mur, growl, damorous, oonfused, terrific, tremendous, thundeimp^, &c. 

There are many kinds of description, also, in which the foUowmg terms 
may not onlv, wi& considerable advantage, be interwoven, but the terms 
themselves, by the law of association, wiU suggest ideas *, such as, pladd, 
calm, tranqml, motionless, peaceful, serene, restless, lazy, unru£9ed, 



* See the " Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupils," on page 6th 
1 See the article on epithets. 
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hushed. sfleaA, ToioelMS, slee^pg, breathless, tiansnarent, dear, waveles^ 
esgulphed, nnmeasiired, beautifal, mingled, crystal, golden, silvery, mag- 
nifioent, breezeless, kindred, &c, &c^ &c 

Acquaintance inrith the beauties of aatore, partdcnlarly mth those of the 
earth and the sky, and with the lights and shadows of Hfe, mast be considered 
as a great acquisition to any mind ; and consequently the command of 
language, so requisite to embody and depicture the same with the glow 
and warmth which imagination lends to description, must be regarded as 
an object worthy of the highest regard by all who aim at being distin- 
guished as writers. * 

In descriptions, the principal point to which to direct the attention is 
the selection of the circumstances. The scene, or the drcumstance, 
should be brought with distinctness and fulness to the view. We should 
be placed, as it were, by the description in the midst of the grovp of par- 
ticulars, and be made fully acquainted with all its peculiarities. That 
which is called tnOh to nature is effected b;^ the skilful selection and ar< 
rangement of the circumstances, and constitutes the canpHficatum of des- 
criptive writing. In some instances, especially where it is desirable that 
the description should be bold and striking, the enumeration of drcum- 
Btances may be less full and minute. 

In describing natural scenery, the student will find some 



* Probably no writer has ever surpassed Sir Walter Scott in tiie beauty, 
fidehty, and accuracy of his descriptions. The following extract from Mr. 
Morritt's " Memorandum," taken mmx Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter, VoL 
m., page 30, exhibits his views, and the pains that he took to be accurate. 
Speaking of the visit of the mat novelist at Rokeby, Mr. Morritt says : ^ I 
had many previous opportunities of testins the almost o<»i8cientious fidelity 
of his local descriptions; but I oould not help being singularly struck with 
the lights which tids visit threw on that characteristic of his compositions. 
The morning afler he anived, he said. * You have often ^ven me materials 
for a romance: now I want a cood roober's cave, and an old church of the 
right sort* We rode oat ana he found what he wanted in the old slate 
quarries of Brignal. and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting down even tkepeeuUar little vnM jlowers wnd herSs that aeeidentaUy 

S'ew around and on the side of a bold crag, near his intended cave of Guy 
enzil; and could not help saying, that as he was not to be upon «ath in 
his work, daisies^ violets, and primroses would he as poetical as awy of the 
humhlerplamXs he was examitwng. I laughed, in diort, at his sompulons- 
ness ; but I understood him when he rephed, * that in nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly alike ; and that whoever copied truly what was before his 
eyes, would possess the same variety t» his descriptions, and exhiht appa- 
rency an imagination as boundless as the ran^e ef nature in the scenes he 
recorded; whereas, whoever trusted to imagmation, would soon find his 
own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few favorite images, and the 
repetition of tiiese would sooner or later produce that ver^ monotony and 
baxrenness which had alwayB haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
any but patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,* he said, * local names 
and peculiarities make a fictitious story look so much better in the face.* 
In fact, from his boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with the most beau 
tjfnl scenery when he could not connect with it some local legend; and 
when I was forced sometimes to confess, with the knlfe-^inder, < Story ! 
God bless you I I have none to tell, sir,* — he would laugh, and pay, * Then 
let us make one,— nothing so easy as te make a traditxn.* '* 
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aid in tho following lists of particulars, which are h«re intio^ 
duoed as suggestive of ideas, which he himself is to mould as 
thej may arisen and combine with what may spring spontfr 
neously from hu own mind. * 

▲ COUKTBT. 

Its principal water oonncs : 

Its fthMfi * of mountains : 

The nature of the hills, whether more or less nigged; the natoreof the 
morasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The rapidity and depth of the rivers ; the nature of their fords, sluices, 
and piers ; the state of the bridges, and their position : of the roods, and 
the neoessaiy repairs ; the reasons for preferring one road to another, 

lead to the 



which would lead to the same object, such as the ease of procuring subsist 
ence, of travelling in securilr — the lateral communications opening from 
the great or main roads — the population of the villages, occupations of 
the inhabitants, the means of transportation, the chi^ commerce of the 
inhabitants, their industry, habits, and manners — the productions of the 
country, quantity and kind — the liquors, vinous or spirituous, with their 
effects on the inhabitants. 

Of Bi yxbs : Their dhection — their course — the nature of their beds , 
their breadth — their floods and times of drought; thehr meadows, and 
the marshes that intersect them ; the mills upon their banks ; the breadth 
of their valleys — the hills and ridges whioi skirt them — the side on 
which are commanding heights — the tributaiy rivulets, and the ravines 
which open into the ndley of the stream — the distance between them ; 
of what nature are the shrubs, the gullies, the brooks, the roads, &c — the 
qtiality of the hed^, they are thin in poor soil, but in rich land they are 
iick, and formidable objects to the nuirch of troops, &c 

Canals. Their communication — the nature of the ground through 
^hich they are cut — the means of draining them, and of turning their 
courses ; their locks — the mode of destroying and of protecting them — 
how their navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render water-courses fordable or not, at pleasure, by means 
of the water dammed up for their supply. When sand is of the ordinary 



^ These lists of particulars are taken, with slight alterations necessary to 
adapt them to thepurposes of this work, from ^nLallemand's Artillery Ser- 
vice," article ** Reeonnoitering,^* They were original in a work entitled 
** Daide m&moire A f usage ties offioiera dfartUlerie de France^ par U General 
Oassendi. 

From the dialogue between the tutor and his pupils, to which reference 
has already been made, the student will derive some hints upon ^^ the cut of 
tMiTigj" or using his eyes aright. This dialogue, calculated as it is to 
awaksn attention, and to fix habits of observation, is particularly recom 
mended to the careful perusal of the student, who would relieve his mind 
from the labors of composition. Habits of observation, attended with care- 
fal analysis, not only aid the mind in its search after ideas, but also direct 
Hin a judieious selection «f these whieh are afforded by assoeiation. 
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eolor, tlie xpadi are g[enera]ly good ; bat if the sand be black, or mixed 
with small white grams, the roads are impassable in winter, and often in 
time of rain. 

CuMATB. The physical causes which may affect health — the quality 
of the air, cold, hot, wet, or dry ; seasons ^-whether inclement, and how 
long so— the means of protection from tiieir effects — the customs of Uie 
inhabitants in this respect 

Coasts. The nature of the coasts — whether lined with sand-hills j 
oorered with rocks, which render the approach more or less dangerous ; 
or precipices, which forbid it altogether The parts which are open and 
uncovered, and proper for landing ; the bays which form roadsteads and 
harbors — the points and capes fit for forts and batteries, wMch may de- 
fend ^e accessible parts ; the adjacent isl^ids, which may serve as ad- 
vanced works to form barriers against the attempts of an enemy ; Uie 
gulfs, the bays, the roads, the ports — the nature of the winds required to 
enter or leave these ports, the nature and advantages of which may be 
pointed out — the time oi tide most favorable for entering the ports, &c. 

— the dangers to be met — the obstacles to be surmount^— ^tlie actusd 
state of the forts which protect the coast — the batteries, the guard-houses, 
and the artillery in them ; if there be rivers emptying themselves on the 
eoasts, the tides are apt to alter their channel ; an account may be given 
of this influence, &c. 

FoiasTS AHB Woods. Their situation-^ their extent; the kinds of 
trees of Which they are composed, whether fit for fuel or for timber— 
their extent — their magnitude ; is the ground of the forest level or hilly , 
from whence do the roads come, and whither do they lead — their quality 

— the. nature of the ground around them — are they near fields, meadows, 
ravines, hills, mountains, rivers — the streams, marshes, springs, dwel 
lings, &c., near them — the distance of all these objects from the borders 
of 3ie wood or forest; the roads which intersect them, and the swamps 
which divide them. 

Houses. Their situations — style of architecture — the ground whicb 
they occupy — the mode in which they are built — the materials of which 
they are composed — the color given them by nature or art — are they 
old or new — the indications of age — moss-grown, ivy-hung, black with 
time — appendages connected with ancient customs — their associations 

— the improvements of modern art — additional conveniences, &c. 

Level Coitntbt. Its hedges, ditches, villages, buildings, brooks, 
canals, marshes, roads, rivers, bndges, &c. '^ 

MouNTAiKS. Their position — their slopes in front and rear — th 
means of readhiag their summits — the nature of the ground — its form 
"1 they covert with wood or with bare rocks ^ their height — their 



« Jr. jandy countries, and those filled with brushwood, there are many 
marshes covered with water during the winter, which are almost dry in 
summer. In the winter they are impassable, and are to be mistrusted, even 
in summer, after long rains. 
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fertility — pastures, fodder, vegetation, dwellings, towns, TiIlagM, 
worksuops, roads, paths, &c. 

RiYEBS. Do they branch off, or continne in one undivided stream * ^ 
where do they rise — whither do they flow — what is the nature of ih« 
country through which they flow — the quality of the water — dear, spark 
ling, transparent, thick, muddy, turbid — ruffled with eddies and countei 
currents — with or wiAout falls — salt or fresh, sweet or braddsh — oold 
or warm — safe for bathing, or dangerous — the manufactories mored bj 
the water — the canals running from or into it — die streams, brooks 
rivnlets, or other rirers that supply it, &c. 

Villages. Their situation — the number of fires or dunmeys in oper 
ation — the nature of the soil — the quantity and quality of the produce — 
the occupation of the inhabitants — ^their markets — the ndghborhood which 
frequents them — ^the beasts of burden, the flocks, the b^es and poultr}' 
they possess — the architecture, or style in which the buildings, nouses 
bams, and sheep-cotes are built — the position of the church and burjnng 
ground — the bladtsmith's shop — whether surrounded by walls, by 
Dushes, by ditches, or palisades — the water and wind mills, t 

* Rivers which divide into several branches, form islands and peninsulas. 
The rivers themselves, thus divided, are apt to change their cnannels at 
every flood. 

t In the description of natural scenery, it will be well for tne student to 
call to memory those beautiftil lines of Cowper . 

" Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds^ 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit, while they fill the mind, 
Vhnumbered hrcmches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering aU at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distemtjloods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighbouring fountain ; or of riUs^ that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they mil 
Upon Kxxse pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and ons^ 
The live-Ion^ night. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice fin^red art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud : 
The^oy^ ihQpyey and e'en the boding owl. 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for ma. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigna, 
And only there, piease highly for their sake?' 
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The particulais which haye now been mentioned as snggestive of ideas, 
will nndonbtedly aid the student, and enable him to combine what ad- 
dresses itself to the eye with that which suggests itself to the imagination, 
in his endeavors to make verbal pictures of the beauties of nature. Tlifl 
nature and varie^ of such particulars must necessarily be dependent on 
the character of the object to be described. 

It* an indlTidaal sensible object is to be described, the ques- 
tions which naturally arise, and which should most of them be 
answered in the description, are as follows : 

Where is it t 
Who made it? 
What is it made of? 
Is it old or new ? 
What was it made for? 

How is it adapted for the purposes for which it was made ? 
Is it beneficial or prejudicial to the comfort and convenience of man 
kind? 
Are its effects universal or particular? 
Its divisions and parts ? 
Its dimensions, form, and color ? ^ 

Does it produce, or is it connected with any sounds ? 
How is It constructed ? 
How does it strike the eye ? 
What are its resemblances or its differences ? 
How does it appear firom different positions ? 

In addition to these questions, the student must call to mind 
what others would naturally arise in the mind of any one, de* 
sirous of exact and particular information with regsird to the 
subject of his description, and endeavor fully to answer every 
such question in his written exercise. 

In the description of persons, an entirely different set of 
questions will suggest the proper answers, to which the des- 
cription should be a full reply. 

What is the personal appearance, complexion, stature, figure, &c ; 
bands, arms, limbs, eyes, &c ? 

What feature is most prominently conspicuous ? 

The expression of the countenance ? 

Is the individual remarkable for manly beauty ; or illy made, awkward, 
And ungraceful? 

What . is the appearance of his chest, shoulders ; length of his limbs, 
•tyleofhis dress? 

What are his habits, his age ; what graces, accomplishments, or attain 
ments has he ? 

What is his moral character — his intellectual ; who arc his associates; 
fdiat influence have they wrought upon him ? « 

For what virtues or vices is he particularly noted ? 
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In the descriptions of persons of the other sex, such quefr^ 
dons may be a little yariedi and answered as in the following 
examples: 

DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS. 
Example 1st. 

DESCRIPTION OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTTS. 

The turbulence of the times, the rancor of party rape, and the medium 
of prejudice or partiality, through which every object m those periods was 
beheld, render it difficult to form a just opinion of the character of Mary 
Her personal accomplishments and the graces which distinguished her 
as a woman, are admitted by all parties ; respecting these, therefore, there 
can be no dispute. Her stature rose to the majestic, her form was ele- 

gint and her hands and arms distinguished for their delicacy and beauty, 
er hair was black, though, in the fashion of the times, she frequently 
adorned herself in borrowed locks, and of various colors. Her eyes were 
dark gray, and her complexion remarkably fine. She walked, danced, 
and rode, with equal grace. She possessed a taste for music; she played 
upon the lute withskiB, and sung melodiously. Towards the conclusion 
of her life, she began to grow corpulent, while confinement and bad ac- 
commodation brought upon her a rneumatic disorder, which deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. Her manners were afiuble and insinuating, dig- 
nified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, and wrote with ease and 
elegance. Her temper was warm, and her heart affectionate. She 
loved flattery, and beneld the effects of her beauty with pleasure. If she 
hod acquired the power of dissembling her sentiments in the refined and 
intriguing court or France, her nature was nevertheless frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion. Eter piety was fervent and sincere \ her talents, if not 
of the bluest, were undoubtedly of a superior order ; and the resolution 
and courage which she manifested at her death, ore truly worthy of ad* 
miration. A long series of successive sorrows bespeak, with few excep- 
tions, some imprudence in tiie sufferer ; the misfortunes of Mary, both 
in degree and duration, exceeded the common measure of human calami- 
ties, and even render Uie distresses of fiction comparatively faint The 
vicissitudes of her lifo have afforded a fine and fmitfol subject for the 
tragic muse. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her without admira- 
tion and love ; no one will read her history withoat pity and sorrow. * 

* All writers agree in representing Mary of Scotland as distinguished for 
personal beauty. But on no subject, perns^, do mankind differ so much 
as in their ideas of female beauty ; and it seems to be wisely ordered by 
Ph>vidonce th&t the^ should thus differ. Women in the Hottentot country 
are considered beautiful in proportion to the size of their ears, the fiatness 
of their noses and the projection of their lips. In Otaheite corpulency is 
the constituent element of loveliness ; and in China, small feet, cramped 
mto absolute deformity, are considered an indispensable requisite for beauty. 
A late physiological writer, speaking of female beauty, says : ** A woman 
of any npight, from the petite ahnost to the gigantic, may be perfectly beau 
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JExample 2d. 

BESNABD DB BOHAN. 

1 will attempt to paint him, to the e je of the reader, as I hare myielf 
leen him, represented by Ihe hand of an miknown artist, in oa^ of the 



tifnl ; an(f of anj complexion, from the darkest bnmette to the fairest lily. 
The medium height is generally preferred ; butibe comple^don ik» a matter 
that entirely depends on individnal taste — the same person^ too, would be 
likely to waver m choice between the darkly beautiful maidens of Spain 
and the seraphically fair daujghters of Circassia. Nevertheless, though the 
shades of compleziomi¥om the Spanish olive to the Circassian white, or the 
varieties of altitude, nrom the petue Cleopatra to that of the towering Box 
ana, matters but little ; there are many things arbitrarily essential to perfect 
beauty in woman." ^* I shall describe," he continues, ** a beautiful woman, 
taking her at the medium altitude, which is generally preferred." 

As such a description may be interesting to many who have not access 
to the original work, and as it cannot be considered wholly out of place in 
a volume professing to teach the art of description, the autiu>r of this vol- 
ume has, with some hesitation, ventured here to present it 

«( Her height is five feet five inches ; hechaur is of any color that agrees 
with her complexion y her forehead is rather low, and as free from freckle 
ot wrinkle as a piece of Paphian marble ; her brows are dark, arched, nar- 
row, and strongly defined; her eyes are large, rather languishing than 
bright, and of either of the usual colors ; for the grey eyes of Mary of Scot 
land were not less captivating ihan the raven orbs of the Queen of Sheba; 
her eye lashes are dark and long ; her nose is a mitigated aquiline, — that 
is, an aquiline curtailed of its severity ; her lips are short and small, and yet 
withal full and pouting ; her chin is very slightly developed; her ears are 
small, thin, and with the tip on a line with the eyebrow ; her complexion 
varies with the emotions of her mind, and the blush that tinges her cheek 
is delicate, and loses itself in her face, so as to indicate no perceptible out- 
line ; her features are exactly regular, though made to appear otherwise by 
the ever-varying expression of her lips and eyes, and the fiuctuations of the 
rosy tide that ebbs and flows beueatn the transparent surface of her skin ; 
her smile indicates sweetness of disposition, blended with a gently-proud 
expression, dictated probably by the consciousness of her own worth and 
beauty ; her neck is flexible, moderately slender, of medium length, and 
pore as alabaster; the fall from her neck to her shoulders is gradaal (like 
that of a bird) ; her bust is a gentle swell, so clear that the blue veins are 
visible ; her shoulders almost verge on broadness, and press backwards ; 
her waist is small, but not too t^r ; her arms are rounded ; her hands 
delicately small, and fingers rather Ions and tapered ; her instep is high, to 
secure, a good arch to the foot, which adds grace in walking, and her 
feet are as small as they can possibly be without subjecting tnem to the 
oharaoter of diminutive." 

To this description the same author adds, that there are *< three species 
of female beauty, of which all the rest are varieties." 

No. 1. Face round, eyes soft azure ; neck rather short ; shoulders mod- 
erately boad and gently rounded; limbs and arms tapering and delicate; 
hands ai<d feet small ; complexion, rose stn^gling with lily ; hair luxuri- 
ant, flaxen or auburn ; eyes blae, and wholte figure soft and easy. 

JNo. 2. Oblong face ; neck long and tapering ; shoulders broad and deli 
•ate, without being angular; limbs and arms rather long and tapering.; feet 
15* 
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palaces on the banks of the Brenta. He was in person aboat the middit 
height, rather above it than below, and at this period was not more than 
twenty-three years of age. His forehead was broad and fine, with short 
dark hair curUng aronnd it ; his features were small, excepting the eye 
and brow, the former of which was large and full, and the latter strongly 
marked. The mouth was very handsome, showing, when half open in 
speaking, the brilliant white teeth, and giving to the whole oonntenance a 
look of playfnl gaiety; bat, when shut, there was an expression of much 
thoaghtralness, approaching ^haps to sternness, about it, which the 
rounded and somewhat prominent chin confirmed. The upper lip was 
very short; but on either side, divided in, the middle, was a sifort olack 
mustache, not oveihanging the mouUi, but raised above it ; and the beard, 
which was short and black, like the hair, was only suffered to grow in 
such a manner as to ornament, but not to encumber the chin. 

In form the cavalier was muscular, and powerfully made ; his breadth 
of chest and shoulders giving the appearance of a more advanced period 
of life than that to which he had yet arrived. * — Corse De Leon^ by G, P. 
R. James, 



and hands rather small ; complexion mostly dark ; haw abundant, dark and 
strong ; and the wh(de figure precise, strikmg, and brilliant. 

No, 3. Oval face ; high, pale, intellectual forehead ; eye, expressive and 
full of sensibility, also indicating modesty and dignity ; movements charac 
terized by grace and elegance. 

* In a note on page 172 is presented, in a quotation from a late physio- 
lo^cal writer, the description of a beautiful woman. The same author 
thus describes a specimen of masculine beauty : 

" A fine looking man, (the word handsome detracts from the idea of 
beauty in the male sex), is above the medium height, but considerably un- 
der the colossal ,* (about five feet ten inches is the perfection of altitude) ; 
his forehead is high and rather square : his back head is well rounded, but 
not too full; his eyes are dark, bright, and fairly set in their sockets — 
neither tending to recede nor to protrude ; his hair inclmes to a curl ; his 
eyebrows are rather square than bushy, and leave a space of about three 
quarters of an inch between their inwaid extremities ; nis nose is a medium 
between Roman and aquiline ; his cheek bones are not prominent, but still 
well defined ; his cheeks neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or inflation ; his mouth moderately small ; his lips firm, compact, but not 
thin ; his whiskers are well back on bis cheek ; his complexion is imifonn, 
between brown and fair, with a slight tendency to a blush, but not suffi- 
cient to warrant him in being called rosy cheeked ; and the whole counte- 
nance, well or even strongly marked ; for a smooth, round face, where the 
features are all reeular, and without any characteristic for a limner to fasten 
on, is incompatible with manly beauty. Then his neck is of moder- 
ate length and inclines to thickness ; his thrOat is free from aH protuber 
ance commonly called ^the apple of Eve;* his breast is fairljr full; his 
shoulders square, but not abruptiy so, and sufficiently broad to just over- 
hang his hips ; his arms are of a length to leave about eight inches between 
the tips of his middle fingers and his knees ; there is a gradual decrease in 
wards from the hips and shoulder to the waist; his back is free from the 
least tendency to roundness, but is not thrown very much to the rear ; his 
limbs are full, but not clumsy ; his Joints small ; the calves of the legs so that 
they just touch, without pressing against each other; his shin ramer slen 
der, his ankle small ; his instep high ; and his foot slightly hollowed, and of 
a size corresponding with his height ; for, too small a foot interferes with 
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Sample ^d. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

THie elephant, a nadye of Asia and Africa, is the largest) the strongest; 
£be most sa^adons, and the most docile of all wild beasts. The usual 
height of this unsightly creature is from eight to twelre or fourteen feet. 
The color is nearly black ; the eyes, which are very small, are lively, 
bright, and expressive; the ears are broad, and much longer, in propor- 
tion to the body, than ^ose of the ass. 

It has two long ivory tusks, thicker toward the head than a stout 
man*8 arm, and a trunk which it can contract or lengthen, as need re- 
quires. The latter is as useful to the animal as our hands are to us. 
With this singular organ it can take up the smallest object ; it serves 
tself with it ; and, in case of an attack, fights with it. It can also untie 
Knots of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

The legs of this stupendous quadruped are like columns of from 
twelve to dghtecn inches in diameter, and from four to six feet high. 
The feet are short, and divided into five toes each, and are armed with 
nails of a hom^ substance, but which are so covered with skin, that they 
are scarcely visible. 

The elepnant, in a state of nature, is neither fierce nor mischievous. It 
Is peaceable, mild, and brave ; and exerts its powers onljr in its own 
defence, or in defence of those of its own kind, with which it is social and 
friendly. 

Example Wu 

NATURAL SCENERY. 

Long projecting reefs of rocks, extending under water, and only evinc* 
tog theh: existence by here and there a peak entirely bare, or by the 
breakers which foamed over those that were partially <jovered, rendered 
Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pilots and ship-masters. The crags which 
rose between the beach and the main land to the height of two or three 
-hundred feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea fowl, 
in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the rapacity of 

that elasticity of step, and firmness of carriage, so essential in making up 
the perfect * tout ensemiU ' of a well-proportioned man." 

In descriptions of persons the student will do well to refer to what is said 
on the subject of epuhets in another page of this volume. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the manners of an individual may be insinuating, sprightly, dignified^ 
or reserved, &c. ; speech, elegant, eloquent, &c. ; person, thin or spare, fleshy 
or corpulent; temper, warm and affectionate; nature, frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion, &c. Notice may also be taken, as occasion reauires, of 
such narticulars as Ae foUowing : resolution, courage, effects of air and 
exercise, or confinement and exclusion from the air, on personal appear- 
ance, — series of sorrows as causing imprudence, constant success as pro- 
ducing temerity, — misfortunes in degree and duration exceeding the com 
«ion measure of haman ctJamity, rendering the distresses of fiction faint, 
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man. Many of these wild tribes, with the instinct which sends them to 

seek the land before a stonn arises, were now vringing towards their nests 

with the shrill and dissonant clang which announces fear and disquietude. 

The disk of the snn became aimiost totally obscured ere he had alto- 

Ssther sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
otted the serene twilight of a summer erening. The wind be^n next 
to arise, but its wild tSid moaning sound was heard for some time, and 
its efiects became more risible on the bosom of the sea, before the ^e 
was felt on the shore. The mass of waters, now daric and threatening, 
began to lift itself in Vuger ridges, and sink in deeper furrows, ibrmine 
waves that rose hieh in foam upon the breakers, or Wst upon the beaca 
with a sound resembling distant thunder. — Antiquary^ VoL I, p. 72. 

JSxample 5th. 

NATURAL SOENEBY. 

Cities and Tillages were scattered over hill and valley, with cultivated 
environs blooming around them, all giving tc^en of a dense and indus- 
trious po].ulation. In the centre of mis brilliant circumference stood the 
Indian metropolis, with its gorgeous tiara of pyramids and temples, at- 
tracting the eve of the soldier from every other object, as he wound round 
the borders of the lake. Every inch of ground which the soldiers trod 
was &miliar to them ; familiar as the scenes of childhood, though with 
very different associations, for it had been written on their memories in 
characters of blood. On the right rose the hill of Montezuma, crowned 
by the teocaUi^ under the roof of which the shattered relics of the army 
had been gathered on the day following the flight from the capitoL In 
front lay the city of Tacuba, through whose inhospitable streets they 
had hurried in fear and consternation; and away to the east of it 
stretched the melancholy causeway. — PreseoU^s Conquest of Mexko, VoL 
HI' p. 31. 

JSxample Gih. 

NATURAL SCENERY. 

They moved cautiously forward, strainine their vision to pierce the 
think gloom of the forests, where their wily foe might be lurking. But 
thev saw no living tlung, except only the wild inmd>itants of the woods 
and flocks of the xopolite, the voracious vulture of the country, which, in 
anticipation of a bloody banquet, hung like a troop of evil spuits, on the 
march of the army. 

As they descended, the Spaniards felt a sensible and most welcome 
change in the atmosphere. The character of the vegetation changed with 
it ; and the funereal pine, their only companion of late, gave way to the 
sturdy oak, to the sycamore, and lower down, to the graceful pepper 
tree, mingling its red berries with the dark foliage of the forest; while 
in still lower depths, the gaudy-colored creepers might be seen flinging 
their gay blossoms over 3ie iJranches, and telling of a softer and more 
luxurious climate. 

At length, the army emerged on an open level, where the eye, unob» 
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Btracted by intervening wood or hill-top, could range, far and wide, ovei 
the Valley of Mexico. There it lay, bathed in the golden bimshine, 
stretched out, as it were, in slumber, in the arras of the giant of hills, 
which clustered, like a phalanx of guardian genii, around it* — Omauesi 
of Mexico, Vol n, p. 463. 

T*rom the same source from which the preceding extract was 
taken, the following personal description has been borrowed. 

HERNANDO CORTl&S. 

Hernando " Cortes at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-four 
years of age. In stature he was rather above the middle size. His com- 
plexion was pale, and his large dark eye gave an expression of gravity to 
his countenance, not to be expected in one of his cheerful temperament 
His figure was slender, at least until later life ; but his chest was deep, his 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and well proportioned. It presented 
the union of agility and vigor, which qualified him to excel in fencings 
horsemanship, and the other generous exercises of chivalij. In his diet 
he was temperate, careless of what he ate, and drinking litfle ; while, to 
toil and privation he seemed perfectly indifferent. His dress, for he did 
not disdain the impression produced by such adventitious aids, was such 
as to set off his handsome pereon to advantage ; neither gaudy nor strik- 
ing, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the same ; but these 
were of great price. His manners frank and soldierlike, concealed a most 
cool and calculating spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
air of resolution, which made those who approached him feel they must 
obey; and which infused something like awe into the attachment of his 
most devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
by authority, was the one probably best calculated to inspire devotion in 
the rough and turbulent spirits among whom his lot was to be cast" 

* The introdaction of figurative language in descriptive writing, if not 
too luxuriantly indulged, adds much to the beauty and animation of the 
style. The student will not fail to admire the beautiful figure here introduced 
from one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or country. Mr. 
Prescott, in the work from which the extract above was taken, has conferred 
a favor on the republic of letters, which will hand him down to posterity as 
the modem *< JhUeis et eandidtis et fusus Henodotus,^^ The same remark 
that has been made in relation to the Father of History, may be applied 
with equal truth and justice to the author of " The Conqiiest of Mexico^ 
'* His style abounds with elegance, ease, and sweetness ; and if there is any 
of the fabulous or incredible, the author candidly informs the reader that .t 
is introduced on the authority of others." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of the incidents which he relates, will be Captivated by 
the glowing colors in which they are described, the purity and animation 
of his style the witchery he has woven around his subject, and the won- 
derfnl skill with which he has thrown into a connected narrative a mass of 
details, which with indefatigable industry he has tithed from a great variety 
of authors, often at variance with one another, and not unfrequently at issue 
with themselves. The pride with which an American peruses his works, 
naturally breaks forth into the apostrophe, " Perge modo, et quA te via duci* 
dirige gressum." 
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The character of Cort^ seems to have undergone some 
change with change of circumstances ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the new scenes in which he was placed called forth 
qualities which hefore wete dormant in his bosom. There 
are some hardj natures that require the heats of excited action 
to unfold their energies ; like the plants, which, closed to the 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their full 
growth, and give forth their fruits only in the burning atmos- 
phere of the tropica. Such is the portrait left to us by his 
contemporaries of this remarkable man. 

The examples which have now been introduced are deemed 
sufficient, both in variety and extent, to introduce the student 
to descriptive writing. The attentive perusal of the examples 
given, with careful attention to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought will furnish considerable aid in this 
department of composition. 



Lxni. 

NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION UNITED. 

That the student may perceive how much is added to the 
beauty and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
cription with the narrative, the following model is presented, 
which is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a feeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully many of the particulars 
presented in the list in the preceding exercises are interwoven 
with the narrative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of the story. 

• Example, 

In looking over some papers of a deceased acqaaintance, I found the 
following fragment. He had frequently spoken to me of the person whom 
it concemedj'and who had been his school-fellow. I remember well his one 
day telling me that, thinking the character of his friend, and some circum- 
stances in his life, were of such a kind that an interesting moral little story 
might be made from them, he had undertaken it ; but, considering as h© 
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was golM on, that bringing the private character and feelings of a deceased 
friend before the world, was something like sacrilege, thou^ done under a 
fictitious name, he had stopped soon after beginning the tale, — that he 
had laid it away amongst his papers, and had never looked at it again. 

As the person it concerns has oeen a long time dead, and np relation sur 
vives, I do not feel that there can be any impropriety in my now making 
it public. I g^ve it as it was written, though evidently not revised by my 
friend. Though hastily put together, and beginning as abruptly as it ends, 
and with little of stor^ and no novelty in the circumstances, yet there is a 
mournful tenderness in it, which, I trust, will interest others in some por- 
tion as it did me. 

" The sun not set yet, Thomas ? " " Not quite, Sir. It blazes through 
the trees on the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on fire." 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and with his hat still over his 
brow, turned his elazed and dim eyes towards the setting sun. It was only 
the night before that he had heard his mother was ill, and could survive 
but a day or two. He had lived nearly apart from society, and, being a lad 
of a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world to himself. His thoughts 
and feelings were so much in it, that, except in relation to his own home, 
there were the same va^e and strange notions in his brain concerning the 
state of things surrounding him, as we have of a foreign land. 

The main feelinz which this self-made world excited in him was love, 
and, like most of his age, he had formed to himself a being suited to his 
own fancies. This was tiie romance of life, and though men, with minds 
like his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in the place of real exist 
ence, and to take to itself as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic re- 
lations, which are so near, and usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply than those who look upon their homes as only a better part of 
the world to which they belong. Indeed, in affectionate and good men of a 
visionary cast, it is in some sort only realizing their hopes and desires, to 
tarn them homeward. Arthur felt that it was so, and he loved his house 
hold the more that they gave him an earnest of one day realizing all his 
hopes and attachments. 

Arthur's mother was peculiarly dear to him, in having a character so 
much like his own. For though the cares and attachments of life had Ions 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural turn of mind 
was Btionff enough to give to these something of the romance of her dispo 
fiition. Tnis had led to a more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and his mother, and now brought to his remembrance the hours 
they had sat together by the firelight, when he listened to her mild and 
melanoholy voice, as she spoke of what she had undergone at the loss of 
her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her affectionate 
look of approval when he had done well, her care that he should be a just 
man, ana ner motherly anxiety lest the world should go hard with him, all 
crowded into his mind, and he thought that every wondly attachment was 
hereafter to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent^ tumultnous grief, and numb 
insensibility. Stepping into the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 
one who was quittmg his sick chamber for the first time, he began his 
Journey homeward. As he. lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that were 
here and there over the sky seemed to look down in pity, and shed a re 
ligious and healisig light upon him. But they soon went out, one after 
another, and as thelast faded from his imploring sight, it was as if every thing 
good and holy had forsaken him. The faint tint m the east soon became a 
ruddy glow, and the sun, shooting upward, burst over every living thing in 
full glory. The sight went to Arthur's sick heart, as if it were in mockerv 
of his misery. 
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Leimmg back in his carriage, with his hand over his eyes, he was earjrie4 
alongi hardly sensible it was day. The old servant, Thomas, who was sit- 
ting by his side, went on talking in a low, monotous tone ; but Arthur only 
heard something sounding in his ears, scarcely heeding that it was a human 
voice. He hod a sense of wearisomeness from the motion of the carriage, 
but in all things else the day passed as a melancholy dream. 

Almost the first words Arthur spoke were those I have mentioned. As 
he looked out upon the setting sun, he shuddered throng his whole frame, 
and then became sick and pale. He thought be knew the hill near him ; 
and, as they wound round it, some peculiar old trees appeared, and he was 
in a few mmutes in the midst of the scenery near his home. The river be- 
fore him reflecting the rich evening sky, looked as if poured out from a 
molten mine. The birds, gathering in, were shooting across each other, 
bursting into short, gay notes, or sin^ng their evening songs in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all so bright and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses* hoofs struck upon the did wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his hearL It was here his mother took her last leave of him, 
and blessed him. 

As he passed through the village, there was a feeling of strangeness, that 
every thiQg should be just as it was when he left it. There was an unde- 
fined thought floating in his mind, that his mother^s state should produce a 
visible change in all that he had been familiar with. But the boys were at 
their noisy games in the street, the laborers returning, talking toother, 
from their work, and the old men sitting auietly at their doors. He con 
cealed himself as well as he could, and baae Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, tiie night was shutting in about it, and there 
was a melancholy, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaching 
his mother*8 tomb. He entered the parlor. All was as gloomy and still as 
a deserted house. Presently he heard a slow, cautious step over head. It 
was in his mother's chamber. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her brother's neck, without 
uttering a word. As soon as he could speak, he asked, " Is she alive ? " — 
he could not say, my mother. * She is sleeping," answered his sister, " and 
must not know to-night that you are here ; she is too weak to bear it now." 
*' I will go look at her, then, while she sleeps," said he, drawing his hand 
kerchief from his face. His sister's sympathy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from him that day, and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still awe upon him ; and as he 
drew near his mother's bed side, and looked on her pale, placid, and mo- 
tionless face, he scarcely dared breathe, lest he should disturb the secret 
communion that the soul was holding with the world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about sufl'erin^, and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten in the feeling of a holy inspiration, and he was, as it 
were, in the midftt of invisible spirits, ascenoin^ and descending;. His 
mother's lips moved slightly, as she uttered an indistinct sound. I^ drew 
back, and nis sister went near to her, and she spoke. It was the same 
gentle voice which he had known and felt from his childhood. The exal- 
tation of his soul left him, — he sunk down, — and ius misery went over 
him like a flood. 

The next day, as soon as his mother became composed enough to see 
liim, Arthur went into her chamber. She stretched out htr feeble hand, 
and turned towards him, with a look that blessed him. It was the short 
struggle of a meek spirit. She covered her eyes with her hand, and the 
tears trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. As soon as she became 
tranquil, she spoke of the gratitude she felt at being spared to see him be- 
fore sue died. 

"My dear mother," said Arthur, — but he could not ^o on. His voice 
was choked, his eyes flUed with tears, and the iigout* of his sail wao visible 
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In his face. " Do not be so afflicted, Arthur, at the loss of me. We are 
not to part for ever. Remember, too, how comfortable and happy you have 
made my days. Heaven, I know, will bless so good a son as you have been 
to me. You will have that consolation, my son, which visits but a few, — 
you will be able to look back upon your past conduct to me, not without 
pain only, but with a holy joy. And think, hereafter, of the peace 
of mind you give me, now that 1 am about to die, in the thought that I am 
leaving your sister to your love and care. So lone as you live, she will 
find y :u a father and brother to her.'* She paused for a moment. " I have 
always felt that I could meet death with composure ; but I did not know," 
she said, with a tremulous voice, lier lips quiveringj — "I did not know 
how hard a thing it would be to leave my cnildren, till now that the hour 
has come.** 

After a little while, she spoke of his father, and said, she had lived witii 
the belief that he was minoful of her, and with the conviction, which grew 
stronger as death approached, that she should meet him in another world. 
She said but little more, as she grew weaker and weaker every hour. Ar 
thur sat b^r in silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was sensible he 
was watching her countenance, for every bow and then she opened her dull 
eye, and looked toward^ him, and endeavored to smile. 

Tho day wore slowly away. The sun went down, and the melancholy 
and still twilight came on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of the watch, 
telling him with a resistless power that the hour was <^wmg nigh. He 
gasped, as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it was not for hu 
man strength to stru^le against 

It was now quite dark^ and by the pale light of the night-lamp in the 
chimney comer, the furmture in the room threw huge ana uncouth fifurea 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and the shadowy 
ministers of death appeared gathering round, waiting the duty of the hour 
appointed them. Arthur shuddered for a moment with superstitious awe ; but 
the solemn elevation which a good man feels at the sight of the dying took 
possession of him, and he became calm again. 

The approach of death has so much which is exalting, that our grief 
Is, for the time, forgotten. And could one who had seen Araiur a few hours 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repose of his countenance, 
ne would hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over his mother's face. He 
stooped forward to catch the sound of her breathing. It grew quick and 
faint — " My mother." — She opened her eyes, for tne last time, upon him. 
— a faint flush passed over her cheek. — there was the serenity of an angel 
in her look, — her hand just pressed nis. It was all over. 

His spirit had endured to its utmost It sunk down from its unearthlv 
height; and with his iface upon his mother's •" • — " 

He arose with a violent effort, and step 

spoke to his aunt. " It is past," said n ^ , , 

then, let her have rest ; she needs it* He then went to his own chamber, 
and shut himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of sensitive minds makes 
to Itself a relief. Violent grief brings on a torpor, and an indistinctness, 
and dimness, as from long watching. It is not till the violence of affliction 
has subsided, and gentle and soothing thoughts can find room to mix with 
our sorrow, and holy consolations can minister to us, that we are able to 
know fully our loss, and see clearly what has been torn away from our af- 
fections. It was so with Arthur. Unconnected and strange thoughts, with 
melancholy but hfdf-formed images, were floating in his mind, and 
now and then a gleam of light would pass through it, as if he had been in a 
troubled trance, and all was right again. His worn and tired feelings at 
last found rest in sleep 

lf» 
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It \b an impression, which we cannot rid onrseWes of if we woold, when 
kitting by the body of a friend, that he has still a consciousness of our pres- 
ence, — that though the common concerns of the world have no more to do 
with him, he has still a love and care of us. The face which we had so long 
been familiar with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in a state c^ 
rest. We know not how to make it real to ourselves, that the body before 
us is not a living thing. 

Arthur was in such a state of mind, as he sat alone in the room by his 
mother, the day after her death. It was as if her soul had been in paradise, 
and was now holding communion with pure spirits there, thougn it still 
abode in the body uiat lay before him. He felt as if sanctified by the 
presence of one to whom the other world had been laid open, — ba if under 
me love and protection of one made holy. The religious reflections that 
his mother had early taoght him, gave him strength ; a spiritual composure 
stole over him, and he foimd himself prepared to perform the last offices to 
the dead. 

It is not enough to see our friends die, and part with them for the remain 
der of our days, — to reflect that we shall hear their voices no more, and that 
tiiey will never look on us again, — to see that tmming to corruption which 
was but just now alive, and eloquent, and beautiful with all the sensations 
of the soul. Are our sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make the world 
as vanity to us. and the men of it as straneers, and shall we not be >ft to 
our afflictions for a few hours ? Must we be brought out at such a time to 
the concerned or careless gaze of those we know not, or be made to bear the 
formal profiers of consolation from acquaintances who will go away and 
forget it all ? Shall we not be sufiered a little while a holy and healing 
communion with the dead ? Must the kindred stillness and gloom of our 
dwelling be changed for the solemn show of the pall, the talk of the 
passers-oy, and the broad and piercing light of the conunon sun ? Must 
the ceremonies of the world wait on us even to the open graves of our 
friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a firm step and fixed eye, though 
his whole face was tremulous with the struggle within him. He went to 
his sister, and took her arm within his. The bell struck.* Its heavy, un 
dulating sound rolled forward like a sea. He felt a violent beating through 
his whole frame, which shook him that he reeled. It was but a momentary 
weakness. He moved on, passing those who surrounded him, as if they 
had been shadows. While ne followed tiie slow hearse, there was a vacan 
cy in his eye as it rested on the coffin, which showed hun hardly conscious 
of what was before him. His spirit was with his mother's. As he reached 
the grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale ; but sinking his head 
upon his breast, and drawing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
statue till the service was over. 

He had gone through all that the forms of society requured of him. 
For, as painful as the effort was, and as little suited as such forms were to 
his own thoughts iipon the subject, yet he could not do any thing that might 
appear to the world like a want of reverence and respect for his mother. 
The scene was ended, and the inward struggle over; and now that he was 
left to himself, the greatness of his loss came up full and distinctly before 

It was a dreary and chiUv evening when he returned home. When Ihe 
entered the house from .which his naother had gone for ever, a sense ol 
tll^u^r^^hf^^^^^^^^^^"^^ "^ '^ ^" ^«ry ^'^bSie had been deserted by 
ZZV^n^J^i^^^'u ?®. ^^^^^^ '""^ ^is mother's chamber. The naked 
^e rSfm' ^As 1j« ttllV^''^^^'^ ^^^^ ^« '^^ ^«r« ^ that was left in 
ternSs^f his atSrif i^^'i?''^^^.^^^ ^^*° ^^^ ^^^ir, he groaned in the bit 
to bfreltevfd bTtearf Ik'"« of forlornness came over ifim, which was not 
w u« rcnevea Dy tears. She, whom he had watched over in her dying hour 
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and whom he had talked to as she lav before him in death, as if she could 
hear and answer him, had gone from nim. Nothing was left for the senses 
to fasten fondly on, and time had not yet taught him to think of her only as 
a spirit But l^ime and holy endeavors brought this consolation ; and the 
little of life that a wasting cusease left himj was passed by him, when alone, 
in thoughtful tranquillity ; and amongst his friends he appeared with that 
gentle cneerfulness, which, before his mother's death, had been a part of 
his nature.4F 

Mcercises. 

Narration and Description may now be united in the histoiy of 

Moses Elizabeth of England 

Saul Arabella Stewart 

Elijah Arabella Johnson 

Elisha Washington 

Daniel Jay 

Judidi Marshall 

Joshua Franklin 

Jepthah Montezuma. 

To the historical data which can be sleaned from any authentic source, 
the student may be permitted to add, fictitious circumstances of his own 
invention. 

In the same manner, he may present notices of any other character 
which may oocnr in the course of^ his reading or observation. He may 
also reverse the process of amplifying, and present an abridgement of the 
example. 



LXIV. 

EHSTOLARY COEEESPONDENCB, OB LETTER WMTINQ.t 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of the most common, as well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can read or write at all, who are not frequently called 



* It is recommended that the student be re(|uiredto analyze this beauti- 
ful specimen of narration united with description, by presenting a list of the 
particulars which enter into the narrative and descriptive parts respec 
tively. 

t It is generally allowed, that epistolary writing:, if not one of the highest, 
is one of the most difficult brancnes of composition. An degcmt letter is 
much more rare than an elegant specimen of any other kind of writing. It 
is for this reason, that the author has deviated from the usual order prac 
tised by respectable teachers, who give enistolary writing the first place in 
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upon to pezform it Under the head of Letter Writing, it u 
intended in this exercise to include all the forms of epistolary 
oorrespondenocy whether in the shape of billets, notes, formal 
letters, or ceremonious cards, &c. It is proper to premise, 
rha^, whenever a letter is to he written, regard should be had 
to the usual forms of complimentary address, to the date, the 
superscription, and the closing. The folding, also, of the 
letter should not be disregarded. If it be true, that " trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refined and the un- 
refined," surely those trifles deserve some sort of consideration. 

And, flrst, it is to be observed, that, whenever a written 
communication is made by one individual to another, the 
usages of society require that the repfy should also be written; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge, —fiuilts equally to be avoided in the in- 
tercourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the Jlrst person, the reply should 
also be in ihejir^ person. Thus, when the letter begins ; 

« Dear Sir, 

" I write to inform you," &c, 

the answer should be in the^r«^ person also ; thus : 

« Dear Sir, 

^1 have received your letter," &c., or "Your leltei 
informing me, &&, has been received, and I hasten to say,'* 

If the letter is written in the third person, thus : 

*^Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon. Mr 
Brimmer," &c^ 

the answer should also be in the third person ; thus : 

** Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr. Parker," &c. 

the attention of the student. He has deemed it expedient to reserve the 
subject for this part of the volnme, and for the practice of the student who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this stage of his pro- 
gress, he may be profitably exercised in tiie writing of letters. The teacher 
mav now require him to write notes, billets, and letters addressed tc a real 
ornctitious person, announcing some event, or on some formal subject. 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his directions with regard to 'fold- 
inff. sealing, &c., for early habits of negligence, or want of neatness^, are 
witn difficultv eradicated/ 
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The name of the writer should always be subscribed to the 
letter when it is written in the first person, but never when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be written ai the 'beginning^ when the letter is written in the 
first person, and at the end, when it is written in the third. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third. 

A neat and well-written letter is a mnch mote rare prpdnctiota than it 
ought to be. Few directions can be given with regard to tiie composition 
of a letter ; but it is intended in this exercise to give some general directions 
with regard to the mechanical execution of letters, notes, and billets. And, 
first, with regard to Letters. 

A letter should embrace the following particulars, namely : 
1st. The date. 2d. The complimentary address. 3d. The 
body of the letter. 4th. The style, or complimentary closing. 
5 th. The signature ; and, 6th. The address, with the title, ^ 
any. 

The date should be written near the right hand upper 
comer of the sheet. The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near the left hand side of the sheet. The 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complimentary address. The style, or 
complimentary dosing, should stand very nearly under the 
last letter of the body ; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style ; and the address should be placed a 
little below the signature, and towards the left hand side of 
the sheet* 

16« 
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Example \»t 

FORM OF A LETTEB. 



Date. 



Complimentary addresa. 

Body of the Letter. 



Style, or Complimentary CloiiQff. 

Signatora. 

Addre88,or Superscription. 
Title, if any. 
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Example 2d. 

A LETTER, WITH ITS PARTS. 



(date,) 

{eoTipUmmUary address,) 

' {hody of the letter.) 

ev&i, Qf nave ti/n^^^tiu^ruUe^ neaudec^ an/u 9?ia^ 

oefuiceTicu, ^ you tu^ nave me ncn</ne^ 4? 
menium t^ ecmet hez<)ona^, o^ ^ no{e. 

(style J or eompUmerOary closing.) 



(signature.) 
(tike address y or superscnption.) 



In very formal letters, the address should precede the 
letter and tha signature, so that the individual addressed may, 
at first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
him, before he has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
this cas#^ also, the date should be written below, in the place 
of the address. 
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Example Sdl 

▲ FOBMAX LETTER. 



Q/0 me &0:hn, Q^, ^S§tim7net^ 


Q^uxyot Of ^Sot^ion. 


Q/ne Aa^ac ^cnoo^ cf mia 
cofmnomueaAn ate u?uin M€ai o^^aaiume io you 
^ yo€e^ dUe ^nun^cenl ^ene^icUon. Q/nae 
you m^y amy uve €a wtlfyz^^ tmci io teiouse ^ 
me ufu^fi^ eoDi&fuAci in^SiMcee c/ ^^ ^ene^xc 
iion ^ me a^cl^ne tviad efi 




« 



The folding* of a letter, thoa^ in itself a thing of appa- 
lently trivial importance, is still deserving of attention. The 
following wiU be more intelligible than written direetions. 



« Official documents and rery focmal letters have, sometimes, but two 
folds $ and tiiese are made by doublixig over the top and bottom parts of the 
whole sheet, or open letter, in the manner in which papera are genertmy 
kept on file. The wli«^e is then enclosed in an envelope. 
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JSxdmph 4dh. 
TkU Cut represents thejblding of a Letter, 

Sfo. 3. The flnt fold^on« fourth pert ol 
tb« first leaffam^ over. 



K ). 1. The Letter before It is folded. 



Boston^ Fe6. 9, 1844. 
Dear <S£r, 

Yottr letter of the 'Jth 
has been dtdy receivedy and 
IshaUf at my earliest leisure, 
attend to the business to 
tahichffOukavetherei7i called 
my attention. 

Tours respectftUly, 

John Smith* 
JSi^, Richard Boe. 



!fo. S. The second fold ; the fold^dpart 

turned over so as to meet tile left 

side of the sheet. 




^IfOM, 


- 




J>ear Sir, 






Tour 
has been dml 
IshaU aimip 
attend to th 
which you A ' 
v^ attention 
Tours, r 




Mr, Eichara 





170.4. The third fold. 




No. 6. 19iefi9hfi>ld. 




No. 7. The letter closed. No. 8. The letter sealed. No. 9. The letter direoted. 



■♦- 
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TITLES. 

In the BupezBcription of a letter, the title of Honourable u 
generally given by courtesy to the Vice-President of the 
United States ; to the Lieutenant-Governor of a State ; to 
the Senators and Representatives of the United States ; to 
the Senators of the respective States, and to the Judges of 
all the courts ; to the Mayor of a dty ; to the Heads of De 
partments, &c. In addressing the President of the United 
States, the Governor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambassador 
of the United States, the title ^ His Excellency " * is gener- 
ally used, t 

* See AiUononuuiay page 82. 

t Ko titles are fbrmaUj recognized by law in this conntnr, except in 
Massachusetts, where the lend title of the Govemor is " His Excellency,*' 
and that of the Lieatenant-Govemor, '* His Honor;" and, therefore, as it 
is stated abore, it is ^ eotmteay onl^, that the usage has obtained. As it is 
possible tiiat this Toimne may fall into the hands of some, individuals who 
are curious to know something of the forms of address in me mother coun- 
try, the following directions are extracted from the grammar of Mr. Lennie, 
published in Edinburgh a few yeazs ago. 

" Direetumafor Superseriptions and Forms ofJLddress to Peraong of every 
Sank. 

[The eupeneription^ ist what is put on the outside of a letter, is printed ic 
Boman characters, and begins wiOi To. The teims of address used in be- 
ginmn^ ^ther a letter, a petition, or verbal address, are printed in Italic 

.Jf^t ™™®diately after the supencription. The Hanks are to be filled up 
with the rra/ name and title.] 

""^ ^-^l^^Jf** ?**»* Excellent Majesty,— fi««, or May it please you» 

rr-'?^'^ 5**'*®?'J<*« a petition, or speech, with, — Your Majesty's most 

I^yal and Dutiful Subject, !*--»--» -^ j 

J^«^^'^'* ^* ExceUent Majesty,- JMbAm, or, Iday it pUase your 

^"^^atS^h ^^®**» Frederick, Duke of York, — JMby i^ please yow 

^OT/«»SSr! ™*^®' address every other member of tiie Boyal FamUy, mals 

^'^itjt}^'l^^:^'^^^^—^^l^^>^ Tour Grace^or, 

t2 ^o kX^I^^ *^1 Marquis of , Jlfy Lord Marquis, Tour Lordship 

T^Se R&hf ^^«J^% -T-» Earl of-L^,My Lord, ihZ Lordship. ^ 
jSrf,£|? Honorable Lord Viscount -^My llord, May itplLe your 

rh^^iXnMemilX^'^^u ' ^i.^^^^Mn, it please your Lordship 

ToherGmcetheCcW^^ 

To the Right ^nwahlA ? o^*^ "7~' -^y tt please yofir Grace. 

Ladyshfp.l^^''''^*'^^ ^ady Ann Rose, — Jlfy Lady, May it please yoiu 
The titles of Ziord anc* 7?,- i * *-^ 

*»"'- -KM^fU HonoraUe are given to all the sons of Duke? 
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The members of ^ bouse of representatives, or of a board 
of aldermen, taken ^.^Uectively, should be addressed as " The 
Honorable," &c 

The title of Esquire is also given bj courtesy in the super- 
scription of a letter, to all gentlemen to whom we wish to 
fihow respect | but. when the tide of Hon. or Honorable is 

and Marqtiises, ar(l to the eldest sons of Earls ; and the title of ladM and 
Bight HimorcuiU to all their daughters. The younger sons of Earls are 
all HonoraiUs aud JBtqtUres. 

Eight Honorable is due to Earls, Viecounts, and Barons, and to all the 
members of Her Majesty's Most^F Honorable Privy Council, to the Lord 
Mayors of London, xork^ and I>u^ra. and to the Lord Provost of Edin 
hfurgh^ during the time they are in office ; to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons ; to the Lonu C<»nmisaloneia of the Tveasuryi Admiralty, 
Trade, and Plantations, &c. 

The House of Peers is addressed thus, — To the Right HonoraUe the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Einedom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled. My Loras, May it please yow 
Lordships. 

The House of Commons is addressed thus, — To the Honorable the 
Knights,. Citisem^ and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled. Gentlemen, or, May it please your 
Honors, 

The sons of Viscounts and Barons are styled Honorable and Esquire ; and 
their daughters have their letters addressed thus, — to the Honorable 
Miss or Mra. D. B. . 

The icing's commission confers the title of Honorable on any gentleman in 
a place of honor or trust ; such as, the Commissioners of Excise, His 
Majesty's Customs, Board of Control, &c., Admirals of the Navy, Gen- 
erals, Lieutenant- Generals, and Colonels in the Army. 
^ All noblemen, or men of title, in the army and navy, use their title by'ri^^, 
such as Honorable, before their title of rank, such as Captain, &c. ; thus, 
the Honorohle Captain James James of the , Sir, or Your Honor. 

Honorable is due, also, to the Court of Directors of the East ^dia Company, 
the Governors and Deputy-Oovemors of the Bank of England. 

The title Excellency is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipotentiaries, Gov 
ernors in foreign countries, to the Lord-Lieutenant, and to the Lorde 
Justices of the Kingdom of Ireland. Address such thus, — 

To his Excellency Sir , Bart., Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraor 

dinary, and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Kome, — Your Excellency 
May it please your jBacellency. 

The title Right Worshipful, is given to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Re 
corder of London ; and Worshipful, to the Aldermen and Recorders of 
other Corporations, and to Justices of the Peace in England,— ;Str, oi 
Your Worship: 

The Clergy are all styled Reverend, except the Archbishops and Bishops, 
who have something additional ; thus, — 

To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or, To the Most Reverend 
Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, — My Lord, or, 
_^ Your Grace. 

To the Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Bishop of , My 

Lord, or. Your Lordship. 

* The Privy CounseUon^ taken eoUMtifviy, an styled his Mijesty's JUmI Bonor 
aUePiivyC '" 
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used, that of Esquire is alwajs to be omitted, on the principle 
that the greater contams the less. For the same reason, the 
title Mr. should never precede that of Esquire.* 

OF NOTES or INVITATION. 

Notes of invitation, except where a great degree of famiii- 
aritj is used, are generally written in the third person, and 
on paper of smaller size, called billet paper. The aoswers 
should also be written in the third person, and the same forms 
of expre88i<m should be used, as those ^nployed in the invi- 
tation. A departure from the form seems like arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; but where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is by no means bound to sacrifice his own sense ci propriety 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one who addresses 
him. 

The same observations that were made with regard to the 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 

* In the address on the outside of a letter, note, &c., when the reeidence 
of the person addressed is unknown, but it is known that he is an inhabit- 
ant of the town or city m which we write^ the word ** detent " n freqnen^ 
introdaced to supply the place of the residence. 

To the very Rev. Dr. A. B^ Dean of , Sftr. 

To the Rev. Mr. Desk, or. To the Rev. John Desk. * 

The general address to clefgymen is, Sir^ and when written to, Raverenm 

Sir. Deans and Archdeacons are usually called it&. JDeem., Jtfr. Areh- 

dectcon. 
Address the Principal of the UniveiBity of Edinbni^ thus, — To the Very 

Rev. Dr. B.^rincipal of the University orEdinburgh, — Doctor; when 

written to, Veru Rev. Doctor, The other Professott thus,— To Dr. D. 

R., Professor of Logic in the Universitv of E., — Doctor, If a Cleiigyman, 

say, — To the Rev. Dr. J. M., Professor of, &c.,— 2i0v«rMii< Doctor. 
Those who are not Drs. are styled Esquire, but not Mr. too; thus, — To J. 

P.. Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinbnzgh, — Str. 

If he has a literary title, it may be added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A. M., 

Professor of, &c. 
Ma^strates, BarristerB at Law, or Advocates, and Members of Parliament, 

VIZ. of the House of Commons (these last have M. P. after Esq.,; and 'all 

gentlemen in independent circumstances, are styled Es^pdrc, and their 

wives Mrs." 

* It seenu to be unsettled wbeth«T Mr. should be used after Reverend^ or not. In 
mj opinion (says Mr. Lennie) it should, because it gives a clergyman his own honor- 
ary title over and above the common one. Hay we not use the Bev. Mr. as well as 
ttie Rev. Dr. T Besides, we do not always recollect whether hia name is James, or 
Jokn, Sdc. Mr. , in such a case, would look better on the back of a letter than a loiig-, 
lU-drawn dash, thus, The Rev. — Desi. In short, Mr. is used by our best writers 
after Reverend, but not uniformly. The words To the, not being necessarv on the 
back of a letter, are seldom used ; but, in addfOfsing it iu the ituiae, left hand conuir, 
at tlM bottom, they are generally used. 
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notes of invitation. The date should be at the bottom of the 
note, and at the left hand. * 

Example 5th. 

FOSM OP NOTES OF INVITATION, WITH THE BEPLT. 
uttitation for the evening. 



Q/n€i/td(Ai/u 0ve^af me Sm CTUt^. 
^eaooTi &^. 



Example 6^ 

THE BEPLT. 



fyuMt 



Q7uti/i<}c/a/u 0i^ncna, me 5m m<ti?^ 



* When notes or letters are addressed to gentlemen of the same name, 
thev should be addressed, " The Messrs.," or, " Messrs. ; " if to two single 
ladies, " The Misses," not the " Miss." Thus, " The Misses Smith, or, 
"The Misses Davies," not, " The Miss Smiths," nor " The Miss IXaTises." 

t As the lady is generally considered the head of the tea- table, thenj 
veems to be a propriety in the invitation to tea, or the evening, coming fron? 
Ifae lady of the house alone. 

X Or, Mr. wnd Mrs Chapman ragret that a pr0Vf4ru etiga^eviwi will it 
17 
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Exam^ 7 th. 
nnriTATiOH to DimnEB. 



Q^iCt, Q/yAt teauaafy ine Meodtae of 



^^Ua^c£sDu next, cU S ded)e^. 



ExampU 8^ 

THB RXFLT* 



on 



'^ Mtv^iaCu>n io 
cU 5 dcu>cd. 



friv tkem of the pUamra of accepting Mrs. SnUtk^s polite invitation for 
Tkursdau evenings the 5th inet. 

The address of a gentleman to a lady's inyitation maj be : Mr. Chapman 
has the honor of acemHng, &c., or, regrets that a previous engagement ttnll 
vreuent his having the honoty &c. 

* The latest and most approved stvle of folding notes, is to enclose them 
in an enyelope, in the manner explained in reference to official docn 
mentn. in the note on page 188th. The enyelopes, ready made, are fiir 
mshed by the stationer. If not enclosed, they generally have two folds 
only • and in directing them, the open part, or leayes, of tn« note should be 
9^*hot^ siiU When enclosed, but one fold is r 
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With regard to the sealing of a letter, if a wafer is to be 
used, care should be taken that it be not made too moist, for, 
in that case, it will not receive a good impression from the 
seal ; and, moreover, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But they who are particular about these mitcters 
always use wax in preference to wajez«. * 

rORMS OF CARDS. 

Under the head of epistolary correspondence, may also be embraced 
the different forms of oeremonioas cards, designed for morning calls, nap 
tial ceremonies, &c. As these are all snppos^ to be written or dictated 
by the individual who uses them, no title conceded by oomiesy alone should 
ever be seen on thenu Even the prefix of lAi. on a gentleman's card, 
savors of arrogance, for the literal meaning of the prdix is " Master.'* 
But the case is different on the card of a liSy, and the prefix Mrs. (al- 
though it means " Mistress ") is to be used, in order to distinguish her 
name from that of her husband. The question may arise, whether the 
residence should be inserted on the card. To this question a decided 
affirmative reply is given, although it is known to be at variance with not 
unfrequent usage. The omission of the residence seems to imply the 
belief, that the individual is a person of such distinction, that the knowledge 
of the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mentioned. 
Now, in all the courtesies of life, the individual speaking of himself, should 
speak modestly and with hum^ty ; and, however distinguished he may 
be, he should be guilty of no arrogance of distinction. The insertion oX. 
the residence, therefore, is to be recommended on this ground alo^, to 
say nothing of the possibility of mistake, arising from the bearing of the 
same name by two different families or by two different individuals. 

In the cards of the young ladies of a family, the family name, with th« 



^ Lord Chesterfi«Id^ having received a letter sealed with a wafer, is said 
to have expressed 'flm>ng duapprobation, saying, ** What does the fellow 
mean by sending me his own spittle/" It is related, also, of Lord Nelson, 
that, in the very midst of the battle of Copenhagen, when the work of carnage., 
and destruction was the hottest around him, and he judged it expedient to 
propose a cessation of hostilities, a wafer bein^ brou^t to him .to seal his 
commanication to the Danish autnorities, he rejected iL directing the wax 
and a taper to be brought, saying, ** What I shall I send my own spittle to 
the Crown Prihce ? " In this latter case, however, poHcy might have been 
mingled with refinement ; for a wafer seems to imply haste, and the sealing 
of his letter with a wafer would have implied a desure for a speedy cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which would have been construed into a necessity of the 
same, and have rendered his enemies confident of success, and unwilling to 
acceoe to the proposal. The coolness and deliberation implied in the seal- 
ing with wax, concealed from his enemies the knowledge of the condition 
of nis fleet, and disposed them to comply with his wishes. 

There is a kind of transparent glazed wafer very much in use at the 
present day ; but even this seems to be obnoxious to the same objections. 
— it implies haste, which is inconsistent with the studied courtesies oi 
polished life, and, moreover, involves the necessity of sending one's own 
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prefix of **Miu^ is proper to be used wiihaA the " CAmfum namt^ bj 
the eldest of the single daughters. The Christian nani% of the younger 
daughters should he insert^ To illustrate by an ex& Tuple, suppose a 
gentleman, by die name of Arthur S. WdHngUm^ resides ^th his nunilr, 
a wife, and three daughters, Caroline A£, Catharine &, ana Augvtta P^ m 
TnmoiaStnA. His cazd should be: 

&t&mon4 ^iuet, 
thatofhlsirifa, 



bis eldest daughter's, 
his second daughter's, 



bis third daughter's. 

On the death, or marriage, of the eldest daughter, the second daughter 
becomes iKtw W^ington,* &c. 

* On wedding cards, or cards preceding a wedding, there is considerable 
diversity of opinion, wnether the name of both the gentleman and the lady 
should be inserted, or whether that of the lady alone should be expressed. 
A decided opinion is, however, expressed, that the name of the lady atone 
belongs on the card. She is to be the future mistress of the house ; over 
its internal arrangements she alone has (or should have) any control, and to 
her alone also, sol visits of ceremony are directed. The same reasons, 
therefore, which exclude the name of the husband from the notes of invi 
tation, seem to apply with eanal force to the exclusion of the name of the 
future husband rrom the wedding cards. Thus, supposing that Mr. John 
Singleton and Miss Sarah Greenwood intend marriage, the wedding card ^ 
should be expressed thus : 

Miss Sarah Greenwood, 

At home on Tuesday Eve'g, at 8 o'clock. 
48 Winter Street 
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Another dass of cards,* called business cards, form a convenient mode 
of advertising, and are much used at the present day. Of these it will be 
Bnfficient to say, that they should be short, comprehensive, clear, and dls 
tinct The card of an attorney or a counsellor at law will read thns : 



if, 



Brference: 
Hon. John . 
NathH BoyaU, iaq 



The card of a physician may be expressed in the following form . 



Reference: 
Dr. WiUiamRandf 
" John Warren, 



* There are some portions of this article, particularly those relating to 
ceremonious observances in epistolary correspondence, which may be 
deemed out of place in a volume ^ professing to treat of ^ave composition. 
The author's apolo^ for their introduction is the want he has long felt of 
something of the kmd for the use of his own pupils. He confesses that he 
is alene responsible for cUl the directions ana the suggestions in the intro- 
duction to the Exercise ; and, while he is conscious that the attitude of a 
learner would become him better than that of a teacher in these points, he 
apolo^zes for his presumption by the statement, that he knows no source 
in print to which he can refer those who are desirous of information upon 
these topics. How he li^s thus supplied the deficiency, he leaves for others 
to judge. To those who have any thing to object to what he has ad 
vanced, he respectfully addresses, the words of the Venusian poet : 

'* Si quid noTisti rectius Istls, 

" Candidas Imperil ; si non, his atere mecam.** 

That the whole subject is important in an enlightened community, needs 
no stronger corroboration than the assertion oTthe author of Waverley, 
(see ** Ivanhoe,^'' Parker's edition. Vol. 1st, p. 169,) that "a man may with 
more impunity be guilty of an actual breach of good breeding or of good 
* morals, than appear ignorant of the most minute point of fashionable 
etiquette." 

17* 
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The card of a commission merchant is as follows : 

Rrference: ^^ ^^' 

SammiGood, 1 

Fitkei-Rand, yEa^[mnt. 

Georye W. Lcaorenee^ j 

A LETTEB OF INTBODUCTION. 

[N. B. It will be noticed, that it is not cnstomary to seal a Letter of la 
trodnction.] 

Zldca^ wUc oe ncMii/eci io you ^ my Aien^;^, 
(3^. lod^ &^nutdf wno viaUa yea^ oUu on ^tc^ 

^ one (^ mo mo^ c£h3le^tauc>mooi momMza of mo 
^^j^fm ,^0a^ anc^ yoa wo^ noi micio oii^cotAo^ 
ma^ no u)aa toma/Mo^^ ^^ noa aonozac oonouitonoh^ 
ana mo ^lo&m Of noo maaznotOf aa ^)Z noo ommonco 
^ mo uiaa/^o^^toion, 3'no aiiontiono f4fnu>n you 
fnay hMioo io onoto nonb ^ nty oano, Qf^ navo no 
ciouC^ ma^ you toi^ ^ na^i^y €o eoni^ineeo ^l>z noa 
oto^f- 



a, 



7on^ ^^oOf Sda. 
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Example 10th. 

▲ LETTER OF 0ONDOX<ENCE. 

Boston, April I9tft, 1845. 
DearFxieBd, 

I write this under the utmost oppression of sorrow; the yoangesi 
daughter of our friend Jones is dead 1 Never, surely, was there a more 
agreeable, and more amiable yonng person ; or one who better deserved 
to hftve enjoyed a long, I had almost said, an immortfd life 1 She had all 
the wisdom of age, and the discretion of a matron, joined widi yoathful 
sweetnes» and virgin modesty. 

With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her father 1 How 
kindly and respectfidly receive his friends ! How affectionately treat all 
those, who, in meir respective offices, had the care and education of her ! 
She emploved m«ch of her time in reading, in which she discovered great 
strength of judgment; she indulged herself in few diversions, and mose 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what patience, with 
what courage, did she endure her last illness 1 

She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she encouraged 
her sister, and her father ; and when all her strength of body was ex- 
hausted, supported herself by the single vigor of her mind. Thiat, indeed, 
contimied even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the t^Tors of approaching death ; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinite- 
ly severe ! more severe by the particular conjuncture in which it hap 
pened ! > 

She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the weddm^ day was 
fixed, and we were all invited. How sad a change from the highest joy, 
to the deepest sorrow 1 How shall I express the wound that pierced my 
heart, wlwn I heard Jones himself, (as grief is ev«r finding out cir- 
cumstances to aggravate its affliction,) ordering the money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defraying the expenses of her funeral 1 

He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has applied himself, 
from his earliest youth, to the noblest and most elevating studies : but all 
the maxims of fortitude whidi he has received from books, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart 
gives place to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrow, when we consider what he has lost He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father. 

If you shall think proper to write to him upon the subject of so reason- 
able a grief, let me remind you not to use the rougher arguments of con- 
solation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates of reason ; for, as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand 
of the surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
of its cure, so a mind, under the first impressions of a miswrtune, shuns and 
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rojects all aivnments of consolation ; bat at length, if applad with lea 
dxDCBBj cahmy and wUlingly acquiesces in them.* 

Very truly yours, 

Geobgs C. S. Farkbb 
Henry Diz, Esq. 

Exercises in Epistolary Writing. 

A Letter to a friend announcing any event, real or imaginaiy. 

**■ ** the inhabitaflfti of the moon, or the stars, or a comet 

" " any character in history. 

" *^ any one in a foreign country. 

** containing a journal of occurrences. 
" ** criticisms on works that have been read. 

" ** opinions on scbjects discussed at any seminary 

" *' suggestions caused by daily studies. 

* ** requesting the acceptance of some present 
" describing a sunrise at sea. 

sunset 

* from Palestine, describing the country, &c. 
« « England, « « " 

« « France, « " " 

'• •« Italy, « « " 

" « Greece, " « " 

* describing the personal appearance and st]^ of preadiing of 

some eminent divine. 
^ ''Hie Falls of Niagara. 

** " the White Mountains. 

•« ** Lake Erie, &c 

* " the Pyramids of Egypt 

* " Mount Yesuvius. 



LXV. 

BEGULAB SUBJECTS. 
ON A SUBJECT, AND THE METHOD OP TBEATING IT. 

In writing on a regular subject, the following directions are 
given by ISIr. Walker, as suggestions for the different divis 
ions, as well as for the systematic train of reflections. 



* This letter is an original of Pliny the Younger to MarcellinoA, tran^ 
lated by Melmoth. The address^ &c. has been altered to accommodate it 
to the purposes of this volume. 
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The defihition ; the cause ; the antiquity, or novelty j the universality 
or locality ; the effects ; namely, the goodness or badness, or the advai^ 
tagcs or disadvantages. 

1st. If your subject require explanation, define it or^ explain it at 
large. 

2nd. Show what is the cause of your subject ; that is, what is the oc- 
casion of it, or what it is derived from. 

3d. Show whether your subject be ancient or modem j that is, what 
was in ancient times, and what it is at present 

4th. Show whether your subject relates to- the whole world, or only 
to a particular part of it 

5th. Examine whether your subject be good or bad; show wherein 
its goodness or badness consists, and what ate the advantages oi disad 
vantages that arise from it * 

Example. 

ON GOVERNMENT. 

Definition. Grovemment is the direction and restraint exercised -rer 
the actions of men in communities, societies, or states. It controls the 
administration of public affairs, according to the principles of an e&tab- 
Ibhcd constitution, a code of written laws, or by well-known usages ; or 
it may be administered, as in some countries, by the arbitrary edicts of 
the sovereign. Government is tiie soul of society : it is that order among 
rational creatures which produces almost all the benefits they enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a large family; — all the inhabitants are, as 
it were, relations ; and the supreme power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individual. 

Ckiuse. The necessity of govcmmenS lies in the nature of man. In 
terest and selfishness, unrestrained by salutary laws and restrictions, 
would be the controlling, principle of every man's actions, uninfluenced 
by a proper regard for tiie rights of others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have some restraint laid upon every man — some power which sliall 
control him, and impel him to what is right, and deter him from what is 
wrong, and this power is government To this restraint eveiy one m-.isi 
submit ; and if in such submission any one finds it necessary to give up 



* These directions are thus versified by Mr. Walker : 
If first your subject definition need, 
Define your subject first, and then proceed ; 
Next, if you can, find out your subject's cauj«e, 
And show from whence its origin it draws : 
Ancient or modem may your subject be, 
Pursue it, therefore, to antiquity ; 
Your subject may to distant nations roam, 
Op else relate to objects nearer home : 
The subject which you treat is good, or ill ; 
Or else a mixture of each principle : 
And ere your subject a conclusion know, 
The advantage or the disadvantage show. 
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a portion of the rights with which he fimcies that God and natore en 
dowed him, he wfll be consoled by the reflection that all have to make 
the sacrifice, and that the concession is made for the protection of his prop- 
erty and his life, for without gOTemment neither would be safe. 

Antiquity. Acoordii^ly, we find, so deeply seated is the necessity for 
government, that in the earliest ages of the worid a kind of gOTemment 
was eatisting among all tribes and nations ; and so remarkable is this 
faet, that aknost all that history records of the earliest people is the histoiy 
of these Ungs. 

ZJmoenaJitif, In erery part of the world, also, at the present day, where 
nnman creatures are to be seen, there also some kind of goremment is 
found among them. JSyeii the rudest among the savage natknis have 
their kings and chiefs, whose word is law, and whose power b seldom 
disputed. 

Locality. But ^Temment, fa its most perfect form, is generally found 
unonp^ the most anUsed and enlightenea people. Almost all the differ- 
ent kinds of gOTemment now existing, or that ever did exist, maybe 
reduced to thiie, namely, Monardiy, iUistocracy, and Democracy. Un- 
der one of these forms eyery nation now known to exist is regulated 
and controlled. The pamted Induui, whose life and death are at the 
mercy of his sachem, the naked African, who looks in tenor at his king, 
and the wild Arab, whose chief is the sovereign arbiter in the division 
of the plunder obtained by the horde, all are in fact the subjects of a 
monarcn. Rome, under the decemvirs, and Venice and Genoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectacle of an Aristocracy; while Athens, 
luxurious Athens, invested the chief power in an assembly of the people, 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democracy. Each 
of these different forms is attended by its own peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages which the unity of our subject does not permit us 
now to discuss. But the advantages of some lorm of government re- 
mains yet to be presented. 

Adoa$dagt8. Order is said to be the first law of heaven. But among 
men it is essentially necessary for tiieur very existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, woidd ever be invading his brother's rights 
Nothing would be safe. Might would be right, an3 the strongest might 
revel in the possession of that which the weaker had no power to keep 
from him. Laws emanate from government. Without government 
there could be no laws. It is t^e Uws which protect every man in the 
enjoyfnent of hu life, his liberly, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respected; the weak would be the slave of the 
strong, and the strong could enjoy their ill-gotton possessions only so 
long as they could maintain their ascendancy. It is government, there- 
fore, that secures to eveiey one the enjoyment of what he possesses, and 
restndns the strong from encroaching on the rights of the weak. 

jyisadocaUageM. Every form of government is liable to abuse. They 
who are in power are engaged in a constant struggle to maintain that 
power, while the ambitions and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives rise to parties and cabals, to 
juots and intrigues, to tieachery, to treason and rebellion, to civil wars 
f nd family feuds, in which the innocent often share the punishment pre- 
I«red for the guilty. But these evils are light in comparison with thoso 
which spring from anarchy, or want of government It becomes every 
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one, therefore, to lend his aid in support of tiie goveniment nnder whidi 
it has pleased providence to place him, until t^t government shows hy 
Its actions that the good of tho'p€ople for whom it was instituted is not 
its aim, and thereby readers rebellion a palliated evil, if not a virtae. 





* Exercises, 




>n Time. 


On Justice. 


On Joy. 


Temperance. 


The Mind. 


Gaimingt 


Modesty. 


The corporeal faculties. Industry. 


Sculpture. 


Forgiveness. 


Luxury. 


Clemency. 


Affection fib'al. 


patience. 


Religion. 


Affection parental, &a Fride. 


Morning. 


Cruelty. 


Perseteittnoe. 


Evening. 


Faith. 


Conscience. 


Day. 


Happiness. 


Compassion. 


Night 


Flattery. 


Equity. 


Ambition. 


Indolence. 


GeneroifllT. 
Melancholy. 


Revenge. 


Justice. 


Honor. 


Magnanimity. 


Humamty. 


Vbrtue. 


Politeness. 


Ingratitude. 


Education. 
Truth. 


Prudence. 


Frugality. 
Patnotism. 


The World. 


Fortitude. 


ProdiggUty. 


Anger. 


Disinterestedness. 


Poverty. 


Knowledge. 


FideUty. 






LXVI- 

THEMES. 





Themes are subjects, or topics, on which a person writes 
or speaks. 

A theme, as defined by Mr. "Walker, is the proving of 
some truth. 

Themes are diyided into two classes, the simple wA the 
complex. 

Simple themes comprehend such as may be expressed by 
one term or more, without conveying either an affirmation or 
a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 
the Roman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 

* Such, also, are the suhjects of the last Exercises nnder the bead of 
Regular Suhjects. 
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Complex themes comprehend such propositions as adu;. . ^i 
proof or illustration ; expressing a judgment which of course . 
may be denied without invoking any positive contradiction in 
the meaning of the terms. The following are examples. 
" Logic is a useful study." " Youth is the season of im- 
provement." "Wisdom is better than riches." "A public 
is preferable to a private education." 

In the last Bet of exercises the course was laid down for the manase 
mcnt of " a regular subject," which is prescribed by Mr. Walker in his 
"Teacher's Assistant." What he calls "r^lar subjects" are designed 
for simple themes. The course prescribed by Mr. Jardine, in his Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Education, is less mechanical, and is to be pre- 
ferred, because the mind of the student is less fettered by " leading 
strings," and left more to its own resources. The following are his pre- 
liminary remarks : 

" To give an illustration of a sunple theme I shall suppose the subject 
to be Logic, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the structure 
of die essay which diould be composed upon it" 

** Tlie first rule directs the student to b^u by fixing exactly the mean- 
ing of the term, which is the subject of the theme, removing cvmr thing 
that is doubtful or equivocal in its signification ; and, when difficulties 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word must be determined by 
the canons of etymology, or by the practice of the best writers." 

" By the second rule, which is the principle one, he is required to ex- 
plain the essential and accidental qualities of the subject, here supposed 
to be logic; and to enumerate them, according to their order and impor- 
tance, and with a reference to the end which is contemplated by the 
logician. That end is the establishment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rules of right 
reasoning, in which the art of logic tsl9,j be said to consist In these 
rules are included definition, division, classification, as well as those 
general directions relative to propositions which are derived from the 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessary here to enlarge ; for the most 
important of the rules, for both kinds of themes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment of clear notions, lucid ar 
nngement, and perspicuous expression." 

"The special rules which relate to the management of complex themes, 
may be shortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground of inference and deduction should be admitted, but upon the best 
and most solid evidence, arising from sense, from consciousness, or experi- 
ence, or from undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propositions ; 
or lastly, upon testimony, analogy, facts already proved, the undeviating 
laws of nature, &c. — that the meaning of the subject^ and predicates of 
the radical proposition be accurately fixed — that the extent of the afiirma 
tion or negation be exactly ascertained, so that tiie proposition may be 
stated in the most intelligible manner, and the logical rules of division be 
applied — that the attention be next directed to the kind of evidence by 
which the proposition is established — and the arguments to be intro 
duced in such order, that those which precede shall throw light on tliose 
t}iat fpUoiif, an4 form a connected chain of comparisons, by which nlti- 
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litiately the agreement or disagreement, expressed in the iroposition, 
shall be made manifest; and fmallj that all objections again[>t the propo- 
sition be candidly and explicitly answered. The proof, when it is long, 
may be concluded with a recapitulation, containing the united strengSi 
of all the arguments which have been brought to confirm it." 

" It is impossible to prescribe rules which shall exactly accord with the 
variety of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, much must be left to the judgment and experience of the teacher. 
It is not every theme that requires the application of all the rules. The 
first rule may be sometimes necessary ; the second is indispensable on all 
subjects ; the other rules are only occasionally required ; — a rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules might render composition stiff and formal ; but that 
would, in a great measure, bo prevented, by frequent use and judicious 
application." 

" Though, in the management of complex themes, the rules of demon 
stration cannot be always followed, yet the clearness, certainty, and pro 
gress of that kind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as the best and 
most effectual mode of procuring the assent of the mind. Let the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attempting to establish clearlv 
the datum on which the deduction rests, and men proceed, with graa- 
oal and increasing strength, to the conclusion." * 

* It may, perhaps, be objected that the course here prescribed by Mr. 
Jardine is too difficult for the young student. If perfect or finished com- 
positions were reauired, there might be good grounds for such an opinion. 
In all cases, perfect specimens must be preceded by many unsuccess- 
ful efforts. An eminent writer has candidly acknowledged uiat he wonld 
be ashamed to disclose the many unsuccesstul attempts he had made, be- 
fore he could produce any Aing worthy of public attention. Imperfect, 
theUj as the first essays of the student maybe, they constitute the natural 
and mdispensable steps which lead to higher degrees of perfection. 

The following extract from one of Mrs. Sherwood's " Social Tales " is so 

Sertinent to the subject, Ihat it is thought that it will be useful to the stu- 
ent to present it in this place. The tale from which it is extracted Is 
entitled *^ Hoc Age.*" 

" It was the custom of my father, when I was a girl, to require of me 
every Saturday, a few pages written upon a given subject Well do I re- 
member the hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings, in endeavoring to elicit sparks of genius from the 
cold iron of my brain ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
like a bright idea presented itself to my imaj^nation : such were welcome 
to me as angePs visits, which are said to be r3w and far between. 

" Much of my success, however, I found, depended upon the subject 
which was given me. When these subjects were fruitful and congenial to 
my feelings, the task was comparatively easy ; but when they were new 
and strange to me, my labor was greatly increased, and so far from being 
able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the power of 
expressing them, even in the most ordinary way. 

" Judge, then, what must have been my despair, when on a certain Sat- 
urday, having stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace which children use when they are going about any thing they do nnt 
much relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-vai^ng index in a simpla 
mind, of the feelings of the heart.) I stood behind his chair as he sat writ- 
ing, and said, * Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day? * 

^Hoc age* he replied,- still writing on. 

18 



i 
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** Of ODe thing,** continaes Mr. Jflrdine, ** the joungest stadent must tie 
made sensible, m>m the evidence of his own consciousness, thai he ceumal 
expect to compoie even the simplest theme without directing and amtimnnag hie 
power ofthinkiwf vpon itP 

"■ Instructions cannot be too plain nor too minute, when directed to 
young persons entering upon a new and difficult oonrse of study. The 
experience of the perplexities which assail the juTenile mind, in its first 
erileaTors to disooyer materials and to find expressions, has induced me 
to lay aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or fnend of the student, in those moments when his difficulties an 
ino6tf<Mmidable'* 

** I suppose, then, ' Emulation * chosen as the subiect of a simple theme, 
¥hidi the student is required to exphitn md iUnstrate, from lectures, books 



" * What, papa ? ' I said. 

^ * Hoc flLge, child,* he answered ; ' Hoe age — go and make the best of it, 
ut do n't disturb me.' 

"• ' Hoc age,* I repeated, as I went down stairs. * Hoc age — it is Latin ; 
' know it is Latin. Hoc is this^ and it is neuter, and the word thing is 
• nderstood; and age\& do; I know enough of Latin for this; therefore, 
Voe age means, Do this thing.* 

" So I mended a pen, and took a sheet of papei^ and wrote * Hoc i^ * 
u\ a fair hand at the top of the paper; and then I added the translation ; 
and then wrote my own name in one comer, and the date at another; and 
then looked out or the window, and up to the ceiling, and wrote again, and 
actually made out a sentence to this eflfect : ' It is our duty, under eyery 
circumstance of life, to attend to this admonition ; * and there I stopped, 
for the question suggested itself, to wit, what admonition ? Further, tnere 
-fore, I could not get, and when ifty father called me to dinner, I had not ad 
yanced an inch beyond the full round stop after the word admonition. 

" My father was one of the kindest and gentlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him^ he smiled, and said, ' *T is as much as I 
expected ; but I am perfectiy satisfied, neyertheless. If you have spent 
your morning in considering the nature of the injunction meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words * Hoc age,* you have not lost your time.** My father 
then entered into an explanation of the subject, and pointed out to me that 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injunction, * Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with tiiy might* And then he showed 
me that the world abounded with persons who never seemed to give their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to do, and in 
consequence, when suddenly called upon to act or speak with promptitude, 
were never ready and never had their words or their actions at command. 
* Hence,* continued he, * on smaller occasions, they are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important Ones losing advantages and opportunities 
never te be recovered.* My father added much more to me on tbs subject ; 
but as I shall hope, in what follows, to elucidate what he said by a very 
appropriate example, I shall cite no more of his valuable discourse, with 
the exception of one remark only, which was most important: it was to 
this effect : that the salv'ation of the sonl is the thing to be done in the first 
instance ; the * Hoc age,* to which every human creature should principally 
attend — all other concerns being made subordinal;o to this one object, and 
sll other efforts or exertions bein,; in the end wholly inefficient in producing 
the happiness of any individual, whea this orse thufr needful is neglected.*' 
The whole of the tale, of which tha abovo eoLtnk^ is merely the intro- 
duction, may well be recommended io \k!^ |lttlllil Cf both teachers and 
•tudenta. 
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and observations, in such a way as to communicate a distinct account of 
emulation to all who shall read his essay. Where are the materiais to be 
found ? His first recourse would probably be to authors who have treated 
of emulation, from whom he might take what serves his purpose. But he 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source, which 
will furnish him with materials, providing he seek for them in the proper 
way. And what is that source ? His own mind, working upon the mate- 
rials which he alreadypossesses. Let him put the question to himseU^ 
What is. emulation ? Here let him recollect the early scenes in which this 
feeling was first excited. On the verge of childhood, he must remember 
the language used in amusements, * I can do this, and you cannot,' ' I shall 
be at that mark before you.' He may have, perhaps, read the beautiful 
description of Gray, in the distant prospect of Eton College : 

Who, foremostf now delights to cleave 
With pliant arma, the glassy -ware, &o. 

Or the description of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of the 
^neid. He may recollect that^ when at school, he contended for the first 
place in his class, or may be now contending for the first prize at college. 
Upon the recollection of these scenes, and from associated feelings which 
exist in his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer die question. 
What is * emulation *? ' A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition." 

"IVom whence proceeds, or what excites this desire and endeavor* 
From obtaining an object first, which other competitors wish^ to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition ? No ; — it may be a 
sprig of laurel, — a palm-branch, — a fox's tail, — a medal of little value, 
— a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. From what, then, does the 
object receive its value ? It is tiie circumstance of obtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It is the presence of many spectators and admirers. 
It is their reflected praise, which animates the competitors, — which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. Let the 
competition take place in a desert, where tiiere axe no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and tiie competitors walk over the course without pleasure or 
expectation." 

" Again, what are the effects o^ emulation 1 When this principle oper- 
ates with full effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, contempt of difficulties and dan- 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, m the moments of success, . 
exquisite delist The student ma^ have a clearer view of this generous 
and energetic feeling, by turning lus attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, and distinguishing emulation from^ the effects 
of other feelings not unfrequentiy associated with it. He will thus be 
enabled to draw a Une of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fix upon the possession of their objects without any 
view of competition, or of the means by which they may be obtained, 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority." 

" The experience of competitions, in which Che student has been en- 
caged, or or those which he has observed, will suggest to him, that emula 
Son m its purest form can only take place where the prize is won by the 
personal exertions of the individual. When any undue means are used 
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(o obtain it, or any obstacle indirectly tihrown in tbe way of a rival com 

Setitor, the generous flame of emulation is extinguished, and a meau, 
egrading spirit is substituted in its place. One would think that the 
mortification which the student must suffer, when he receives a prize 
which he is conscious he did not deserve, should dispose him to reject it 
as altogether unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have for 
gotten the manner in which the friendly stratagem of Nisus, in favor c^ 
Enryalus, was received by the other competitors at the celebration of the 
Trojan games." 

** An enlaiged view should be taken of the field of competition. Tha< 
field may be called up by the imagination. The person in whom the true 
spark of emulation is kindled, may imagine himselfplaced upon the sam« 
arena wi^ the competitorB of other centuries and omer ages. Virgil en 
deavored to riyal tne fame of Homer, and Cicero that of Demos^enes 
When CsBsar passed the statue of Alexander, he is said to have burst intc 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in military achieve 
ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoined in the same character 
occupied in similar exploits, it requires some discrimination to determine 
what belongs to each." 

This sketch, of course, is not intended as a specimen of a simple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
view of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely, — to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — to press himself with inter- 
rogatories relative to his demands, — to follow the natmsl associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at much 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to be within his 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in view. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he will not find much difficulty in 
suitably expressing what he clearly and distinctly knows." 

[A list of subjects for Exercises will be found in the last article, under the 
head of Regular Subjects.] 

If the course thus laid down by Mr. Jardine for the mana^ment of 
themes, be found too loose or too difficult, the student may follow the 
more mechanical one of Mr. Walker. His course for regular subjects or 
simple themes has already been given. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general : * 

After the Theme or Truth is laid down, the Proof consists 
of the following parts : 

1st The Proposition or Narrative; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme, by amplifying, paraphrasing, or 
explaining it more at large. 



« It will be noticed that Mr. Walker designates simple themes as Reg^Uat 
Stthjects ; while he embraces, under the term of Theme, those only which in 
general are called complex themes. This accords with his definition of a 
theme, which he says is the " proving of some truth." 
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2d. The Keason ; where we^prove the truth of the Theme 
by some reason or argument 

3d. The Confirmation ; where we show the unreasonable- 
ness of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we try 
to bring some other reason in support of the former. 

4th. The Simile ; where we bring in something in nature 
or art, similar to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it. 

5th. The Example ; where we bring instances from History 
tof corroborate the truth of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation ; where we bring in pro- 
verbial sentences or passages from good authors, which show 
that others think as we do. 

7th. The Conclusion; when we sum up the whole and 
show the practical use of the Theme, by concluding with some 
pertinent observations.* 

ExampU. 

TOO MTJCH FAMILIABITT GENERALLY BREEDS CONTEMPT. 

Proposition. There is no observation more generally true 
than that our esteem of a person seldom rises in proportion to 
our intimacy with him. 

Reason^, Such is the general disguise men wear, that theii 
good qualities commonly appear at first, and their bad ones are 
discovered by degrees ; and this gradual discovery of their 

* The rules are thus versified by Mr. Walker 

The Proposition, the Reason, the Confirmation, tne Simile, the ExampU, 
the Testimony, and the Concliision. 

Tm^ Theme at large the Proposition gives, 
And the same thought in other words conceives. 
The Reason shpws me Proposition true, 
By bringing arguments and proofs to view ; 
Tne Confirmation proves th* opinion right, 
By showing how aosurd 's the opposite. 
If that 's not to be done, it tries to explore 
Some proof in aid of what was given before. 
The Simile an apt resemblance brings. 
Which shows the theme is true in other things ; 
The Example instances from History draws. 
That by mankind's experience prove our cause : 
The Testimony to the wise appeals, 
And by their suff'rage our opinion seals. 
Some useful observations come at last. 
As a conclusion cTrawn from what is past. 
18* 
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failings and weaknesses, must necessarilj lessen our opinion 
of them. 

ConfirmcOion. It is the nature of man to have a high 
opinion of anj excellence he is not fullj acquainted with : he 
is prone to imagine it much greater than it really is ; and 
therefore when it becomes thoroughly known, the expectation 
is at an end, and the good qualities which we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
only less striking, but oflen produce indifference and contempt. 

Simile. As the frogs in the fable were at first terrified by 
the noise of the falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings have 
often found by mixing too familiarly with their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their servants, that they have 
lost their importance in proportion to their condescension. 

Example, James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendants, 
and descending to cluldish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
King of Engliuid was held in greater contempt 

Testimony, A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great fiamiliarity with their companions ; for they are sure to 
lose the good opinion of those with whom they are familiar. 

Ocmdusion. It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires greater cau- 
tion in our conduct, than our behaviour to those with whom 
we are most intimate. 

Exercises, 

The necessity of Exercise. 

The proper use of Amusements. 

On Laudable Exertion. 

The importance of a good character. 

The Folly of Dis»pation, 

Want of jPiety arises from the want of sensibility. 

The importance of Hospitality and the civilities of conunon hf« 

Religion consistent with true jyoliteness. 

On the pleasures of Conversation. 

The dimity of virtue amid corrupt examples. 

The duties and pleasures of Reflection. 

The obligations of Learning to the Christian Heligion. 

On Decency as the only motive of our apparent virtues. 
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The importance of the govemment of temper. 

The valne of the art of printing. 

The banefal effects of Indulgence. 

The mflnence of the Great 

The Beauty and Happiness of an open behayiour and tea. ingemaoos 

Disposition. 
The utility of religious ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
The wisdom of aiming at penection. 

Family Disagreements the frequent cause of immoral ooodtict 
The selfishness of men of the world. 
The necessity of Temperance to the health of the mind. ' 
Advantages of music as a recreation. 
Necessity of attention to things as well as books. 
The influence of fiishion. 
An honorable death preferable to a degraded life. 



Lxvn. 

ABSTRACTS. 

An abstract is a summary, or epitome, oontaining the sub- 
stance, a general view, or the principal beads of a treatise or 
writing. 

^ The taking of abstracts from sermons, speeches, essays, &c.is an exer- 
cise which the student will find exceedingly useful in the cultivation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to recall the exact language of the original, the 
purpose of the exercise is fully subserved, if the principal idea be recorded 

Example* 

ON DIVERSIONS. 

It is generally taken for granted, bv most young people of fortune, that 
diversion is the principle oi^ect of life ; and this opmion is often carried 
to such an excess, that pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which directs all their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
Qo less absurd than unhappy, as may be shown by taking the other side of 
the question, and proving that there is no pleasure and eiljo3rment of life 
without labor. 

The words commonly used to signify diversion are these three, namely, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation ; and the precise meaning of these 
words may lead us to very useful instruotitn. The idea of relaxation is 
taken from a bow, which must be tmbent wlien it is not wanted to be used. 
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that its elasticitj mtLj be preserved. Amusement Uterally means an oo> 
casionol forsaking of the Muses, or the laying aside our books when we 
are weary with study ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreating of" 
onr spirits when they are exhausted with labor, that they may be re^y, 
in due time, to resume it again. 

From these considerations it follows that the idle man who has no work 
can have no play ; for, how can he be relaxed who is never bent ? How 
can he leave the Muses who is never with them ? How can play refresh 
him who is never exhausted with business ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life, its nature is changed; 
all rest presupposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoy- 
ment ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hours of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself. And, indeed, it may be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well as a more worthless being, than a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do but find out some new 
way of doing nothing. 

A sentence is passed upon all poor men, that if they will not work, thev 
shall not eat ; and a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, who, if 
they are not in some respect useful to the public, are almost sure to be 
come burthensome to themselves. This blessing goes along with every 
useful employment ; it keeps a man on good terms with himself, and 
consequently in good spbits, and in a capacity of pleasing and being 
pleased with every innocent gratification. 

As labor is necessary to procure an appetite to the body, there must 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it for enjoyment; 
indulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification soon 
terminates in satiety and disgust 

Abstract of the above, 

1. It is a common error to suppose that diversion should 
form the business of life, the contrary being true. 

2. This is proved by the derivation of the words used to 
express diversion — viz., relaxation, amusement, and recrea- 
tion. 

8. They who have no labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversion. 

5. All men must have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. There must be labor of mind as well as labor of the 
body, for the well being of both. 

Exercises. 

Exercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently presented 
by the preacher. They may also be found in volumes of sermons, in pe- 
riodical papers and essays, in common text-books in literary institutions, 
and in the wide circle of English literature It is not, therefore., deemed 
imnortaTit to present them in detail in this volume. 
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Lxvm. 

The faculty of invention, it is thought, has been sufficiently 
exercised in the preceding principles to enable the student now 
to fill out an essay from heads^ outlines, or abstracts, as in 
the following 

Example, 

ON INDEPENDENCE. 
HSAD8. 

1. No being perfectly independent but God. 

2. The dependence created by trade and commerce is, in 
fact, a kind of independence. 

3. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliating of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades tho mind and 
depraves the heart. 

5. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
pecuniary dependence. 

The Essay founded on the aibove heads. 

Independence, in the largest and most nnlimited sense, is to created 
beings, a state impossible. No being is perfectly independent, bat the 
One Supreme Being : all other beings, by their very natare, are dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in the second, on their fellow- 
creatures ; from whose good-will and assistance they derive their chief 
happiness. 

This dependence, however, consists in a mutual interchange of good 
offices ; in such a suitable return of favors received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leaves each other independent 
This kind of dependence we find in different countries, that trade in com 
modities which are necessary to both \ by which means, they become use- 
ful, but not indebted to each other. 

But the most general sense of independence is that of property. The 
circulating medium, called money, and which is the representative of al 
most every thing that we wish, has in it something so sacred, that we can 
never receive it gratuitously, without losing our dignity and becoming 
dependent We may ask for favors of another kind, and though thev are 
granted to us, we are not degraded ; but if once we ask a pecuniary mvor, 
we lose our independence, and become enslaved. No more can we con- 
verse with our creditor on the same equal terms that we did before. Ko 
more can we eontn>vert his opinion, and assert our own: a conscious in- 
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feriority has deprlTed ns of freedom, and we are the shire of him who was 
formerly onr equal 

Bat the most deplorable tMurt of this picture is, that dependence not only 
enslaves the mind, bat tends to depraye the heart We feel oarselyes 
degraded by recciying pecaniaty fayorB, and consdoos of what oar creditoi 
most think of iis» when we cannot return them, we are apt to view bin 
with an eye of jesuoosy and distaste ; andthos become guilty of one of th« 
worst of crimes, the crime of ingratitade. 

Young people, who know but little either of themselves or of the world, 
are apt to thmk such pictures of human nature misanthropicaL They 
are, however, sudi as have been drawn by the ezperienoe of all ages and 
nations ; and concur witb several other traits to show us the natural de- 
pravity of man. If, therefore, we wiA to preserve ourselves independent, 
— if we wish to maintain a proper digni^ of character and freedom of 
opinion, — if we desire, above aU things, to preserre ourseWos finom that 
deprayity of heart, which we are so apt to shde into when we cannot pay 
our debts, — let us beware of borrowing money; for, as our immortiu 
Shakspeaie says, 

" A loan oft loMth both ttaolf and Mend, 
And borrowing dolls tbe edge of hosbuidzy.** 

Exercises* 

On the MuUipUcatum of Books. 

1. No amusements more attainable, or attended with more satisfaction, 
than those derived from literair subjects. 

2. The student can enjoy in tus library aU that has employed the active 
mind of man. 

3. Heading espedally gratifying to those ii^o are confined by profession 
or by circumstances. 

4. Much of the student's time necessarily employed in retracing the 
progress of those who have gone before him. 

5. Modem authors justify to themselves and others the addition whi'*Ji 
they make to the number of books. 



Onihemeamofrenderingoldagehonorabteando^ 

i. Man degenerates in his nature as he advances in life. 

2. That state is wretched, when the heart loses its sensibiliiy. 

3. Old age, though insensible to many pleasures, has a keen perception 
vfpain. 

4. Old age not always attended with natural infinnitr. 

5. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of the mind. 

6. A devotional spirit will afford the most lively enjoyments. 

7. These enjoyments increase with the nearness oi the approach of 
fruition. 

8. That life honorable which affords the most useful lessons of virtue: 

9. That life comfortable, which, although unattended with absolute en 
*oyment, has a solace fiw pain and a prospect of enjoyment near. 
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Moderation in our vMea necmmry* 

h Man's active mind seldom satisfied with its present condition. 

2. BestlessnesB and excitement prevalent 

3. Ambition and hope constantiy deceive ns with delnsiire dresuns. 

4. If we dwell with satisfaction on the ideal) the real can never fulfil 
oar expectations. 

5. Few have realised tiieir expectations. Many have been disappointed 
and deceived. 

6. Whfli is rationed and attainable, shonld, therefore, be the only objects 
of desire. 

4. 

WedUhandfirtmh&aJffbrdnogrmmdf^ 

1. Envy most generally excited against wealth and fortune). 

2. The rich and fortnnate are not always happy. 

3. We are deceived by appearances. 

4. The poor are exempted from many evils to which the rich are 
subjected. 

5. The rich have troubles from which the poor are exempted. 

C. The real wants and enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
ahnost all classes. 

7. If the balance cS happiness be adjusted fairly, it will be found that 
all conditions of life fare equally welL 



LXIX. 

DIVISIONS OF A SUBJECT. 

One of the most difficult of the departments of composition 
consists in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it The 
writer may be figuratively said to make a map of it in his 
own mind, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say, the col- 
lateral subjects with which it is connected, its dependencies, 
influences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably lay down the same country exactly in the 
same way — some giving special attention to the mountains, 
others to the rivers, others to the sea-coast, others to the chief 
towns, &c., so no two writers would probably "wop om<" a 
subject in the same way. On this subject the following direo* 
ti<ms will probably be us^ul tp the student: 
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Hairing before his mind the preciae object of inquiry, and having also 
ftated, either in a formal manner or by implication, the proposition to be 
snpported, the vniter now should turn his attention to the formation of his 
plan; or, in other words, he should determine in what order and connec- 
tion his thoughts should be presented. Thus are formed the headt or 
divisions of a composition. These must correspond in their nature to the 
leading design and character of the performance. 

In argumentative discussions, the heads are distinct propositions or ar- 
guments, designed to support and establish the leading proposition. 

In persuasive writings, the headt are the different considerations idiich 
the writer would place before his readers, to influence their minds, and 
induce them to adopt the opinions and pursue the course which he 
recommends. 

In didactic writing, they are the different points of instruction. 

In narratiye and descriptive writings, thej are the different events and 
scenes which are successively brought before the mind. 

No rules of universal application can be given to aid the writer in form- 
ins the plan, or methodizing his subject His plan must vary with the 
■abject and the occasion, Koom is also left for the exercise of the taste 
wid judgment of the writer. But although no special rules can be 
applied, the following general directions may be serviceable, so far, at least, 
as they may prevent or correct a faulty division : 

First. Every division should lead directly to the purpose which the 
writer has in view, and be strictly subservient to the rules of unity. 

Second. One division must not include another, but be distinct and in 
dependent in itself. 

Third. The different divisions should, so far as ma^ be, be so compre 
hensive, as to include all that can with propriety be said in i*elation to the 
subject, and, when taken together, present the idea of one whole. 

In illustration of these rules, let us suppose that it is proposed to write 
an essay on Filial Duties. The writer designs to show, as the object of 
the essay, that children should render to their parents obedience and love. 
His division is as fcdlows: — Children should render obedience and love 
to their parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to their parents for benefits re- 
ceived from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to honor their parents. 

In this division there is a manifest reference to the object of the writei: 
The different heads are also distinct from each other, and, taken toge^er, 
give a sufSciently fuU view of the subject It is in accordance, then, witli 
the preceding directions. Let us now suppose that the following division 
had been mt^e : — Children should render love and obedience to their 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to them for benefits received 
from them. 

2. Because their parents furnish them with food and clothing. 

3. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satisfaction and peace of conscience in the dis- 
cnarge of filial duties. 

This division is faulty, since the different parts are not distinct frcm 
each other. The second head is included undo' the first, and the fourth 
under the third. 
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A third division might be made as follows: — Childivn should reudor 
obedience and love to their parents. 

1. Because they shonld do what is right. 

2. Because in this way they secure then* own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to love meir parents. 

It may be said of the first part of this division, that it has no particular 
reference to the object of the ^vriter. It is a truth of general application, 
and may with equal propriety be assigned in enforcing any other duty, as 
well as that of filial obedience. It is also implied in the other heads, 
Bince children do what is right, when, in obedience to God's command, 
they seek to secure their own happiness. 'ii' 

In the divisions made in the mind of the writer in forming his plan, he 
may present them as independent topics, to be united by the rerasoning 
which he employs in support of eacn ; or as distinct propositions, each 
of which has a particular bearing on what he purposes to prove or to 
advance 

Example of LidependerU Topics. 

ON CHARITT. 

Senses in which it is used in Scripture. 

The kindred virtues with which it is allied. 

Its operation on individuals. 

On Society. 

Field of action extended by Christianity. 

JExample of Distinct Propositions, 

1. Charity employed in the Scriptures to denote all the good affections 
which we should bear to one another. 

2. Charity the most important duty enjoined in Holy Writ 

3. Charity is an active principle. 

4. Charity does not give every man an equal title to our love. 

5. Charity produces pcculinr and important effects on individual char 
actei; 

Msercises* 

The importance of a good education. 

Happiness founded on rectitude of conduct 

Virtue man's highest mterest 

The misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on themselves. 

* The question may arise, says Mr. Newman, from whose valuable 
treatise on Rhetoric the above directions are principally derived, Is it of 
importance distinctly to state the plan which is pursue'd in treating any 
subject ? To this question he replies, that in the treatment of intricate sub- 
jects, where there are many divisions, and where it is of importance that 
the order and connection of each part should be carefully observed, to state 
the divisions is the better course. But it is far from bein^ essential. 
Though we never should write without forming a distinct plan for our own 
use yet it may often be best to let others gather this plan rrom reading our 
|»roductions. *A plan is a species of scaffolding to aid us in erecting the 
btuiding. Wlien the edifice is finished, we may let the scaffolding fall. 
19 
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The soul IsinunortaL 

God is eternal. 

Omniscienoe and omnipresence of the Deity. 

Diffidence of otur abilities a mark of wisdom. 

The importance of order in the distribution of time. 

Change of external condition often adverse to virtae. 

The mortifications (^vice greater than those of yirtae. 

Fortitude of mind. 

The influence of devotion on the happiness of mflnkmd. 

The power of custom. 

The real and solid enjoyments of life. 

The vanity of wealUi. 

Nothing formed in vain. 

Remark, The plan, or the right division of a composition, should be « 
prominent object of attention and stndjr. The jonne writer will find it 
a very useful exercise, in all his compositions, to lapr down his plan firsti 
before writing. In this way habits of consecutive thinking vrill be formed 
and a princij^e of oxder established in the mind, which will be imparted 
to every subject of its contemplation. 



LXX. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

Amplification may be defined an enlargement, by Tarioo 
examples and proofk 

Various are the ways in which writers amplify, or enlarge, 
upon the propositions which they advance. The ingenuity of 
the writer may here have full x^y, providing that he do not 
violate the unity of his subject. There are, however, some 
general principles which the student should have in view in 
the performance of such an exercise. 

The principal object of amplification is to exhibit more fully the mean- 
ing of what has been advanced. This may be done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions and paraphrases of the propositions forming 
the heads of a subject. This is particularly requisite when the words 
emplovcd in the proposition are ambiguous, new, or employed difi*erently 
from their common acceptation. 

2. By presenting the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid- 
ing absolute tautology, and showing in what ^neral or restricted sense 
the words employed should be received, explaining the manner, also, ir 
which to guard against mistakes. 

3. By f iving individual instances, explanatory of the general proposi 
kion. 
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4. By similes, ^mparisons, antitheses, and historical allusions. 

Writings whkh are designed to excite emotions, and to influence the 
will, require a more extended amplification than those which are argument- 
ative, or those addressed directly to the understanding. In the former 
case, it is desirable that the mind should be. led to dwell on what is pre- 
sented to it, and to notice whatever is fitted and designed to excite the 
desired emotion. Hence, copiousness of detail, and a full and minute 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an argument 
should be stated concisely and simply, excepting only when it is in itself 
fibstnise and complex, and when it is addressed to minds uncultivated 
and unaccustomed to connected reasonings. In such cases, even an ar 
gumcnt may, with propriety, be amplified or enlarged. 

The successful exercise of amplification depends, 

1. Upon extent and command of knowledge j 

2. On the power of illustration ; 

3. On definiteness of thought in oun^asonings; 

4. On copiousness of expression. 

[The subjects of the Exercises, in various parts of this volume, will pp 
sent a sufficient opportunity for the student to practise the art of ampl.- 
fication.] 



LXXI. 

ILLUSTRATION OF A SUBJECT. 

Illustration properly signifies the rendering dear what is 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is often the case, that sulijects for consideration are pre- 
sented which at first view appear to afford no avenue by 
which they may be approached. All appears dark around 
them ; the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
from any form of dose examination. But as they are re- 
volved in the mind, some connecting point is discovered, in 
which they may at last be seen to be united or closely allied 
to other subjects, and plain and clear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from them. The process by which the 
illustration of such subjects may be effected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his remarks on what he calls " The Fourth 
Order of Themes."* 

" To investigate, is, in the original sense of the word, to search out for an 
absent object, oy discovering and following out the traces which it has left 

* Jardine's '* Outlines of a Philosophical Education,'* page 322. 
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m the path over which it has passed. Thus, wo attempt to Uiscovera per 
son who has concealed himself, by markhig his footsteps towards the placi> 
of his retreat ; and on the same principle, the hound may be literallT said 
to investigate the track of the fox, by puisuing the scent, which remains on 
the line along which the latter haid airected his flight. * 

^ To these familiar processes may be compared the keen and earnest 
search of the mind, in its endeavors to ascertain the unknown causes and 
principles of things. Indeed, the perplexed anxiety which the setndog often 
exhibits in the search of game, affords a strikinj[ example of the oarefiil, 
anxious, and occasionally disappointed state of mmd which the pbUosopher 
frequently experiences m his researches after truth. Trusting to a persua- 
sion, natural to the human mind, that every^ effect must have a cause, and 
that the connection between causes and their effects is constant and'nni 
form, the student of nature proceeds through the labyrinth of phenomena, 
guided by the chun which associates every event he witnesses with some 
prior event, which he infers must have preceded it, until at lenc^ he 
arrives at tnat ultimate point, which marks the boondaiy of physicaTcaus 
ation, and limits the researches of philosophy. 

" Suppose, for example, he proposes, as an object of investigataoD, to dis 
cover the state of Egypt in respect to government science, and art, in the 
time of Moses, ana tne ovlj datum given, is this single fact — lliatfine 
linen existed in Egypt at that period, in wnat manner should the student 
be directed to proceed ? He must begin with directing his attention <do8ely 
to this fact as an effect, and then consider that fine linen — that is, fine 
comparatively to other fabrics at that time — must be formed of fine threads, 
which can omv be made of fine flax, which must also have gone through 
various acts oi preparation, in which many workmen are em^oyed, before 
the threads oouki be made into fine linen. 

The production oifineJUuc supposes an improved state of agriculture, and 
the raising of many other kinds of grain, — wneat, barley, &c., — to support 
the cultivators of flax, and the artists who form it into cloth. In no country 
can flax be the sole article- of cultivation. It may be, then, certainly in 
ferred. that, in the time of Moses, the art of agriculture, and the arts con 
nectea with it, had arrived at considerable perfection. 

Retumine again to. the datttm^ fine linen can be woven only in a fine 
loom, which must be accommodated to the fine texture of the threads ; and 
a fine loom cannot be made without much skill in the arts of working metal 
and wood. The former is extracted, with great labor, from ores, dug from 
the bowels of the earth, and must go through many aificult and laborious 

* Tbe following rem«rkable instance of the wonderftd powers of reasoning possessed 
by the aUbr&lneB of this country, is presented to the student, to enable him to prose- 
cute similar inqulTles to a satisfactovy result. The extnust is from ** Thatcher's L^en 
of the Indians/* 

" Owing partly to his organization, doubtless, as well as to Ills mode of Ivag from 
childhoodf up, the senses of the Indian are extremely acute. It is related, in modem 
times, that a hunter, belonging to one of the western tribes, on bis return home to 
his hut one day, discovered that his venison, wliich had been bung up to dry, had 
been stolen. After taking ubservations on the spot, he set off in putsnii of the thief, 
whom he traced through the woods. Having gone a little distance, be met some per- 
sons, of whom he inquired, whether they haa seen a little^ old white maa^ with a ahort 
9Mn, accompanied by a $mall dog, with a short tail. They replied in the affirmative ; 
and upon the Indian assuring them that the man thus described had stolen his veni- 
son, they desired to be informed how he was able to give such a minute description 
of a person he had never seen. The Indian replied thus : The thief is a little many I 
know by his having made a pile of stones to stand upon, in order to reach the venison 
firom the height I hung it, standing on the ground. That he is an old man, I know by 
h.8 short steps, which I have traced over the dead leaves in the woods : that he Is a 
white man, I know by his turning out his toes when he walks, which an Indian never 
does ; h\b gun, I know to be short, by the mark the muzzle made in rubbing the MnK 
of the tree wl ere it leaned ; that his dog is small, I know by his tracks, and that M 
has a short tai', I discovered by the mark it made in the dust where he was sitting, m 
the time ttn* .is master was taking down the venison. ** 
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processes before it becomes malleable. The latter, also, must undergc 
much preparation before it can go into the hands of the carpenter ; and the 
loom itseli is a complex machine, supposing great skill and progress of the 
mechanical arts in Egypt at the time of Moses. 

The weaving of fine hnen, too, supposes that artists, by imitation and ex 
ample, have acquired skill and dexterity in that art ; and such perfectioo 
cannot be expected in any country, till a division of labor — the greatest 
instrument of improvement in all the arts — be in some degree established 

The skilful weaver must be wholly occupied in making fine linen ; and, 
therefore, there must exist many other artists employed m providing food, 
clothes, and lodging, — the necessaries and oonvemences of nfe. 

Before the arts could have made such progress in any country, men must 
have acquired much knowledge of facts and^ftents^ by observation and ex 
perience ; and have laid the icmndatLon of general knowledge, by speculat 
ing on means of improving the arts; on removing the obstacles which 
retard their progress, and in opening up prospects ofnigher degrees of per 
fection. 

Farther, without taking up time to follow the natural and ooimeoted pro 
gress of the arts from theur rude to their more perfect state, — I conclude 
wis process of investigation with observing, that there can be little progress 
either in art or science in any countnr, without the existence of a supreme, 
controlling power, in some or other of its forms ; by which men are com 
pelled to live in peace and tranquillity, and the different orders of society 
are prevraited from encroaching on each other, by every individual being 
Icept in his proper station. No arts or division of labor, — no fine linen or 
fine workmansnip of any kind, can be found in those nations which live in 
continual warfare, either among themselves, or with their neighbors. Thus, 
by such a continued chun of regular and progressive deductions, proceed- 
ing from the dahjun wil^ which it began, and without information m>m any 
other quarter, we have sufficient reason to believe, that, at the time of 
Moses, Egypt was a great and populous country ; that the arts and sciences 
had made considerable progress, and that government and laws were estab 
lished. 

SuhjeeUfor iUitstraiian. 

What may be learned of the state of Greece, and of the character of 
that nation at the time when Homer wrote the Biad, without drawing in- 
formation from any other source than from the Iliad itself? 

What was the state of the Highlands of Scotland, as indicated by the 
poems of Ossian ? Are there any marks in these poems of a later origin 
thsvn that generally assigned to them ? 

What were the causes which produced an absolute government at Bome 
under Augustus 1 

What occasioned the conspiracy of Catiline ? 

Is the character of Hannibal, in Livy, supported by the narrative he has 
given of his transactions ? 

What were the grounds upon which the Trojans trusted to Simon's 
account of die wooden horse ? 

What are the difficulties which occur in forming a standard of taste ? 

In what sense is poetry called an imitative ffrt ? 

What are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of the 
ongin of prepositions and conjunctions in the English language ? 

WTiat are the standards by which we judge of the perfection of one Ian 
guagc above another ? 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the student to ac([uire 

habit of attention *? 

What was the origin of the present political parties in the ITnited States 1 
19* 
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Lxxn. 

ON THE TKEATMENT OF A SUBJECT 

The first and leading object of attention in everj oompo- 
sition is, to determine the precise point of inquiry, — the 
proposition which is to be laid down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described.* Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he would reach, he will be 
liable to go astray, — to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object that he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what views to present, 
and how to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

Let ns suppose, in illnstrating the views now to be presented, thai the 
thoughts of the writer have h^n turned towards the manifestations of 
wisdom, goodness, and power, in the works of creation around him, and 
he wishes his readers to be mindful of these things. By askin? himself 
the three following questions with regard to the train of thou^t in his 
mind, his ideas w'm- immediately assume some definite form, and he will 
be enabled to present them in a lucid and systematic manner. 

1st What is the fact? 

2d. Why is it so 1 

3d. What consequences result from it ? 

And with regard to the first point of inquiry, namely, ' What is the 
fact? ' in reply it may be said, — that, in the material world, there are 
numerous indications of Infinite wisdom and benevolence, and of Al- 
mighty power. 

2. ' Why is it so ? * or. How is the existence of these works, to be ac 
counted for ? What is the cause ? To which it may be replied, that God 
created them. 

3. Again ; ' What consequences result from it ? * To this the answer 
m^ be given, that — Men should live mindful of God. 

By embodying the results of these inquiries, he will obtain the follow- 
ing conclusion or point at which he aimed, namely, — Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth the perfections of the great Creator, 
should live miAdful of him. 

It is not necessary, that the proposition to be supported should always 
be thus formally stated, though this is usually done in writings of an ar 
gumentative nature. Sometimes it is elegantly implied, or left to be in 
rerred from the introductory remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the field 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the thoughts which will offer themselves for their use. Hence, by se- 
lecting some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that the 
rovgrse is true, — that, as the field of inquirv is narrowed, questions arise 
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moie exciting to th^ mind, and tlioughtB are suggested of greater \alae 
and interest to the readers. Suppose, as an iltustration, timt & writer 
proposes to himself to write an essay on * Literature.* Amidst the na 
meroiis topics which might be treated upon under this term, no tmiiy 
could be preserve. The thoughts advanced woald be common-place and 
uninteresting. But let some distinct inquiry be proposed, or some asser- 
tion be made and supported, and there will be an influx of interesting 
thoughts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the general subject *■ lAtemture^ let us suppose a 
particular subject, namely, a ^ Pefen(:e of literary studies in men or busi- 
ness ' is proposed. It will be seen by the followmg model how spontane- 
ously, as it were, ideas will present themselves, and with what ease they 
can be arranged with the strictest regard to unity. 

ExampU, 

A. DEFENCE OF LITERARY STUDIES IN MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
the young, or at least among those sober truths whicn experience often pre 
tends to have acauired, is that danger, which is said to result from the pur 
suit of letters and of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the active exertions of professional life. The abstraction of learning, the 
speculations of science, and the visionary excursions of fancy are fatal, it is 
said, to the steady pursuit of common o&jects. to the habits of plodding in 
dustry, which ordinary business demands. The fineness of mind which is 
created or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
supposed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional 
eminence is gained; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
rugged material, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have suocessfully achieved. A young man, destined for law or com 
merce, is advised to look only into his lolio of precedents, or his method of 
book-keeping ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevolent 
goddess, unoer whose ])rotection the honors of station and the blessines of 
opulence are to be obtained ; while learning and ffenius are proscribed, 9^ 
loading their votaries to barren indigence and mented neslect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not entertain any 
fiurtfui degree of skepticism, because the general current of opinion seems, 
of late years, to have set too strongly in the contnuy direction, and one 
mw endeavor to prop the falling cause of literature, without being accused 
of blameable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce of idleness, of 
dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by indulgence of literary or poetical 
enthusiasm, the evidence must necessarily be on one side of the question 
only. Of tne few whom learning or genius has led astray, the ill success 
or the ruin is mfurked by the celebrity of the sufferer. Of the many who 
have been as dull as tiiey were profligate, and as ignorant as the3r wore 
poor, the fate is unknown, from the insignificance of those by whom it was 
endured. If we may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
should be on the side of literature. In voung minds of any vivacity, there 
ts a natural aversion to the drudgenr of business, which is seldom overcome, 
till the efiervescence of youth is allayed by the progress of time and habit, 
or till that "^ery warmth is enlisted on the side of their profession, by tne 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument. From this tyranny, as youth 
conceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly sought from some 
Cetvorite avocation or nnuuemf nt for which a young man either finds C4 
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steals a portion of his time, either patiently plods through his task, in expeo< 
tation or its approach, or anticipates its arriYal by deserting his work befort 
the legid period for amusement is arrived. It ina;|r fairly be questioned, 
whether me most innocent of these amusements is either so honorable or so 
safe as the avoication of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed and 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling haye no power 
to impel, the amusement will generally be boisterous or effeminate, will 
either dissipate their attention, or weaken their force. The employment of 
a young man^s vacant hours is often too little attended to bjr those n^d mas 
ters, who exact the most scrupulous observance of the periods destined for 
business The waste of time is, undoubtedly, a very calculable lo^s ; but the 
waste or the depravation of mind is a loss of a n>«7ch hi^er denomination. 
The votary of study^ or the enthusiast of fancy, may mcur the first, bat" 
the latter will be suffered chiefly by him whose ignorance or want of imag 
ination has left him to the grossness of mere sensual enjoyments. 

In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is friendly to sober man 
ners and virtuous conduct, wnich, in every profession, is the road to success 
and to respect Without adopting the common-place reflections against 
some particular departments, it must be idlowed, tnat. in mere men orbuai 
ness, were is a certain professional rule of right, whicn is not always honor 
able, and, though meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. A superior 
education generuly corrects this, by opening the mind to different motives 
of action, to the feelings of delicacy, tne sense of honor, and a contempt ot 
wealth, when earned by a desertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well asorour principles, the love of 
letters appears to be favorable. Letters reouire a certain sort of application, 
though or a kind, periiaps, very different from that which businbes would 
recommend. Granting that tney are unprofitable in themselves, as that 
word is used in the language of me world, yet, as developing the powers of 
thought and reflection, they may be an amusement of some use, as those 
sports of children, in which numbers are used to familiarize them to the 
elements of arithmetic. They give room for the exercise of that discern 
ment, that comparison of objects, that distinction of causes, which is to in 
crease the skill of the physician, to gurae Uie speculations of the merchant, 
and to prompt the arguments or the lawyer ; and, though some professions 
employ but very few laoulties of the mind, yet there is scarcely any branch 
of busmess in which a man who can think will not excel him who can only- 
labor. We shall accordingly find, in many departments where learned in 
formation seemed of all qualities the least necessary, that those who pos 
sessed it, in a degree above their fellows, have found, from that very circum- 
stance, the road to eminence and wealth. 

But I must often repeat, that wealth does not necessarily create happi- 
ness, nor confer diniity ; a truth which it may be thought declamation te 
insist on, but whicn the present tune seems particularly to require being 
told. 

The love of letters is connected with an independence and delicacy of 
mind, which is a great preservative against that servile homage, which ab- 
ject men pay to fortune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which, from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with an 
honest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither en- 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled bv virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that rest and retire 
ment from his labors, with the hopes of which his fatigues were lightened 
and his cares were smoothed, the mere mnn of business frequently under 
goes suffering, instead of finding enjoyment. To be busy as one onght is 
an easy art; but to know how to be idle is a very superior accomplishment. 
This difficulty is much increased with persons to whom the habit of em 
ploytnent has made some active exertion necessary; who cannot sleep 
contented in the torpor of indolence* or amuse the-nsolves with those lighter 
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tnfies in which he, who inherited idleness as he. did fortune, from his an 
cestors, has been accnstomed to find amusement. The miseries and mis 
fortunes of the * retired pleasures * of men of business, have been frequently 
matter of speculation to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. But he 
who has mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and literary 
amusements with professional labor, will have some stock wherewith to 
support him in idleness, some spring for his mind when unbent from bus! 
ness, some emplojrment for those hours, which retirement and solitude has 
left vacant ana unoccupied. Independence in the use of one's time is not 
tha least valuable species of freedom. This libert^r the man of letters en- 

t'ojb 9 while the isnorant and the illiterate often retire from the thraldom of 
>ti«iness, onljr to oecome the slaves of languor, intemperance, or vice. But 
ine situation in which the advantages of that endowment of mind, which 
letters bestow, are chiefly conspicuous, is old age, when a man*s society is 
Becessarily circumscribed, and his powers of active enjoyment are unavoid- 
ably diminished. Unfit for the bustle of affairs, and the amusements of hii 
youth, an old man, if he has no source of mental exertion or employment, 
often settles into the gloom of melancholy and peevishness, or petrines his 
feelings by habitual intoxication. From an old man, whose gratifications 
were solely derived from those sensual appetites which time has blunted, ot 
from those trivial amusements which youth only can share, aee has cut off 
almost every source of ezgojrment. But to him who has stored his mind with 
the information, and can still employ it in the amusement of letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and he feels with 
that literary world, whose society he can at all times enjoy. There is, per- 
haps, no state more capable of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive of 
veneration from others, than tliat which such an old tLge affords ; it is then 
the twilight of the passions, when they are miti^ted, nut not extinguished, 
and spread their gentle influence over the evoiung of oor day, in alliance 
with reason and in amity with virtue. 

BEMABKS AND ANALYSIS. 

In examining the precedmg example of ai^gnmentatiye writing, the 
principal object of attention will be, the plan or management of the subject. 

The introduction consists of an indirect statement of the question to 
be agitated. We are told how those have thought and reasoned, whose 
opinions are opposed to the opinions of the writer. This statement is dis- 
tinctly, and fairly, and skilfully made. Our literary taste is gratified hj 
the illustrations and ornaments of language which are found. Our curi- 
osity is roused, and we are ready to enter with interest on the proposed 
investigation. It should be noticed, that there is no formal statement of 
the pi^oposition which is to be supported, but that it is clearly and happily 
implied in the introductory paragraphs. 

After the introduction, follows the refutation of an objection. That ihis 
18 the proper place for considering the objection stated, is evident, since, 
had it been unnoticed, or its refutation deferred to the close of the essay, the 
minds of readers might have been prevented by its inflnence from giving 
due weight to the arguments adduced. There are two modes of refutiujg 
objections J one, by denying the premises from which a conclusion is 
drawn, — tiie other, by showing that the conclusion does not truly follow 
from the premises. The objection here considered is, that facts establish 
the opposite of the opinion advanced by the writer; of course, the opinion 
can have no good lonndation. To refute the objection, the premise i$ 
denied. 'Fact'! ar9 otherwise, says the writer, and a satisfactory i-cason is 
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I 
assigned wh? a different impression as to the bearing of facts en the case 
has prevailed Having assigned this reason, the writer leaves the point 
at issue, as to facts in the case, to be determined by the observation and 
the good sense of his readers. Having thus introdaced his subject to our 
attention, stating by implication the proposition to be examine.!, and 
having removed an objection which presented itself at the threshold, the 
writer now enters on the direct exammation of his subject 

The following proposition is supported : Men of business may advan* i 

tageously devote a portion of their time to literary pursuits. ' 

Ist ArgumnU. Toung men of business should engage in literary studies, I 

since in them is found a pleasant relaxation and security against hurtful | 

indulgences. 

2d Argument. Toung men of business should engage in literary studies, 
because in this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation of mind, 
which raises them above grovelling and selfish principles and conduct 

d<f ArgumenL Young men of business should engage in literary studies, I 

because the cultivation of letters is favorable to the improvement of the 
mind. 

4ih Argument, A man of business should engage in UtenLry pursuits, 
because in this way he acquires an independence of feeling, which prepares 
him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of mind and litenoy taste, 
the retirement of the man of wealth b wearisome and disgusting to him. ' 

bth Argument. Men of business should cultivate letters, that they may 
find in tlicm grateful employment for old age. 

This is the plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to the 
general directions given. The several heads are distinct from each other. 
They hare a similar bearing on the leading proposition to be supported, 
and taken together they give a unity to the subject 

The kind of argument here used, is the aipiment from cause to effect 
Different reasons are stated, which account for and support the assertion 
that is made, and which forms the leading proposition. Let us now take 
a nearer view of these different aiguments, and see in what way they 
are supported. Under the first aigument, the reasoning is as follows* 
1. Young men in business will hcax relaxation and amusement 2. Unless 
those of a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurt- 
ful. Hence the importance of their being directed to literary pursuits, 
which may interest and benefit them. It may be asked, on what authority 
do these assertions of the writer rest ? How do we know that young 
men thus will ham relaxation and amusement ? and that, unless those of 
a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurtful ? I 
answer, that these assertions rest on the common observation and expe- 
rience of men. Hence the writer takes it for ^nted, that those whom 
he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and, consequently, if 
his conclusion is jjorrectly drawn, will acxnowledge the validity or his 
ar^ment 

In analyzing the second argument, the inquiry arises, How is it known, 
that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, raising it 
above mean and grovelling pursuits 1 Here the apj eal is to consciousness. 
Men who have thus cultivated their intellectual powers, are consdous, 
wfien they look in upon the operations of their own minds, that these 
salutary influences have been exerted upon them. The third argument, 
which asserts that the love of letters is favorable to the cultivation of the 
hitellectual powers, rests principally upon experienre and observation 
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Thfiivt 28 ofso £6ii]id an illostratton, which is of an analogical kind. It is 
where the writer refers to the sports of children, which familiarize them 
with the elements of arithmetic. This argument from analogy may be 
regarded as an appeal to the common sense of the readers. The remain- 
ing argument rests in like manner on appeals to experience, observation, 
common sense, and consciousness, and it is not necessary to analyze them. 
The student, in the analysis which has been made, has had an opportunity 
of seeing some of the grounds on which assertions and reasonings an 
funded. 



Lxxm. 



GENERALIZATION OP A SUBJECT. 

Greneralization is the act of extending from particulars to 
generals, or the act of making general 

In the treatment of all subjects there is a tendency in 
young writers to dwell too much on isolated particulars, with- 
out reference to their general application. The object of all 
investigations, whether literary, physical, or intellectual, and 
the purport of all inquiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles; and every thought, which may tend to 
their elucidation, and every idea which may contribute to 
their discovery, must be reckoned among the most valuable 
of all literary labors. Hence, the efforts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end, and 
in the training of his mind, on the part of the teacher, there 
should always be a distinct reference to this consideration. 

In the sturty, therefore, which tlie writer should always 
employ in his preparation for his work, it should be his aim 
to discover some general principle, with which his subject is 
directly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that principle in all its consequences, — to show how his 
subject affects, or is affected, by this general principle, and 
how that principle influences the interest of learning and 
science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the world. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a 
class in composition, Truths as the subject of a theme. The 
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young writer, who is too much in haste to finish his task, 
would, perhaps, commence his exercise with some hackneyed 
observations on its importance, and dwell with considerable 
prolixity on its influence on a particular individual. 

Individual instances, it is true, may have their influence in 
establishing the importance, or illustrating the effects of a 
general principle ; but to confine an exercise up<Hi a general 
subject to individual instances, is to present but narrow views 
of its importance. So far as the example introduced into the 
exercise of the student may serve to show the importance of 
a general principle, that example may be valuable, but it 
should by no means form the body of his work. It may be 
introduced into the exercise, as an illustration, or as a sub- 
sidiary portion of his labor, but it should not be dwelt upon 
to the exclusion of the principle which it is designed to illus- 
trate. Thus, in the subject to which reference has already 
been made, namely, "Truth," the well-known story of Petrarch 
may incidentally be mentioned, to show the dignity which 
attends the strictest obst^rvance of veracity ; but, an exhibition 
of the efiects on society in general of the presence or absence 
of the subject itself, would be a more use^l and, of course, 
a more valuable mode of considering the subject, than any 
attempts to show its importance in individual cases. It should 
be the constant endeavor of the t^saclk^ to le^d the student to 
the consideration of causes and effeds, their operations and 
their tendencies, and, by the method of reasoning from par- 
ticulars to generals, to show how general truths are inferred 
from particular instances, and general principles are estab- 
lished by the consideration of the effects of particular causes. 

The student who is thus led to perceive the general bearings 
of a subject, will not take partial views, — he will go out into 
the world, — on board ship, — into factories and other large 
establishments, and view the operations of general principles ; 
wiH^ have the sphere of intellectual vision enlarged, and in- 
sensibly acquire a comprehensiveness of mental perception, 
which will release him from the shackles of a narrow educa- 
tion, and enable him to take in, as it were at a glance, the 
grand theatre of the moral world, with all the stupendous 
machinery by which the clianges in its scenery are effected. 

As an exercise in generalization, the student may fill out 
some one or more of the following models from the ontlin* 
presented. 
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. Example, 

t. Time. Definition of; its divisions; mode of marking them; mode 
of ascertaining; meridian; the sun; parallel between time and space, 
finite and infinite. 

2. The Feudal System. Its nature and origin, indading a clear defi- 
nition of the meaning of the term ; the countries where it existed ; the 
relations which it caused among the inhabitants of a feudal country; iu 
efiects upon the morals and the happiness of the respective nations where 
it existed ; the virtues and vices which it encouraged and engendered, and 
a consideration oi the causes of its gradual overthrow. 

3. The Grecian Lawgivers, Draco, Solon, and L^cuigns. The differ 
ent character of iheir respective laws ; the effect which 3iey produced on 
the people ; their duration, and the probable cause of their alteration and 
abrogation;, the consequences which they produced; and their compara- 
tive effects on the morals and happiness of the people. 

4. The Crusades. What were mey 1 their object ; the manner in which 
they originated; Uie superstitions to which they gave rise; their effect on 
the relision, manners, and morals of the age ; uie vices aad profligacy 
which uey engendered; their influence on the moral condition of the 
world, ana the balance of power in Europe ; the sacrifices of blood aad 
treasure which they occasioned ; the benefits .which they have produced. 

5. Chivalry. What was it ? g^ve a clear definition or descnption of it ; 
ho^ it arose ; the manner in which candidates were admitted to its orders ; 
the most eminent of its orders ; the effects of the institution on the morals 
and prevalent habits of the age ; its particular effect on the female character ; 
the vurtues and vices which it would naturally engender or encourage ; and 
the good or bad consequence of its universal previdence at the piwsent day. 

6. The ancient Sects of Philosophy. Describe the various sects ; their 
doctrines; the manner in which they were taught; the character of die 
respective founders; their influence; the remarkable individuals who have 
embraced the principles of the respective sects ; and. the effect of theii 
writings and example on mankind, &c. 

7. The Public Qamesof Qreece. Their origin; the nature of these 
games, or in what &ey consisted; the places where they were celebrated \ 
the rewards bestowed upon the victors ; the estimation in which these 
honors were held ; the effects of these games upon the victors, and upon 
the nation to which they belonged, by enoouraf^ng athletic exercises and 
spirit of emulation; did the encouragement of physical Exertion influence 
literary or intellectual effbrt for the better or the worse 1 the probable effects 
of the institution of similar games at the present day. 

8. The Grecian Oracles. What they were ; where situated ; by whom 
and on what occasions, were they consulted ; the superstitions wmch they 
encouraged ; their probable nature ; their effects upon the religious char- 
acter of the people; their duration; probable cause of their falling into 
disuse; the wisaom of Providence in concealing from mankind t^a 
knowledge of future events ; fatalism. 

TheJoUovjing subjects art suggested for the wrmded effort t of the students 

9. The Reformation. 
IC. The Invention of the Art of Printing. 
it. The Invention of the Mariner's Compass. 
ISl The Telescope. 

20 
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LXXIV. 

POETRY AND VERSIFICATION. 

Po<3try may properly be defined the language of the im 
agination. Its usual form is in verse,* and it is sometimes, and 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists in the idea, not in the harmonious arrangement of 
words in sentences, nor in the division of a composition into 
lines containing a certain succession of loug and short sylla- 
bles. 

Poetiyt deals hugely in fignrative language, especially in tropes, met- 
aphors, personificatioiis, similes, and comparisons. It is also exceedingly 
partial to compound epitiiets, and new combinations employed for the 
purposes of illustration and description. 

Versification is the art of making verses. A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse. A distich, or couplet, 
consists of two verses. 

Metre t is the measure by which verses are composed. 



* The word verss is frequently incorrectly used for stanza. A verse 
oODsists of a sinele line only. A stanza, sometimes called a stav^f, consists 
of a number of lines regularly adjusted to each other. The word vefse is 
derived fimm the Latin lan^age, and signifies a turning. The propriety 
of the name will be seen m the fact, that when we have finished a line we 
turn to the other side of the page to commence another. 

t There are few words in the English language, the true signification of 
which is more frequently mistaken than the word Poetry. It is generally 
thought to consist in the harmonious arrangement of words in sentences, 
and the division of a composition into lines containing a certain succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a mistaking of the dress for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetry consists in the idea 
that it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself tc 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural adage, " Love 
vour enemies," although in prose, becomes highly poetical, when presented 
with thd beautiful illustration of Menon: *^ike the sandal tree which 
iheds a ]3erfume on the axe which fells it, we should love our enemies." 
This distinction between the idea and the dress which it assumes, must be 
earefuUy noticed b^r all who aspire to poetic^ fame. 

Perhaps there is in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
beauties in the form of prose, than in the beautiful tale called " The Epi 
lurean," by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

t Itmay perhans be useful, although not properly connected with the 
UDJect Of Englisn versificat'on, to explain wtiat is meant in psalmody bv 
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This measure depends on the number of the syllables and the 
position of the accents. 

The divisions made in a verse to regulate the proper suc- 
cession of long and short syllables are called feet They are 
called feet, because the yoice, as it were, steps along through 
the verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse into 
feet depend entirely upon what is called the qiumtity of the 
syllables, that is, whether they are long or short, without 
reference to the words. 

Sometiines a foot consists of a smgle word, bat it also sometime» em- 
braces two or three different words, and sometimes is composed of parts 
of different words. 

There are eight kinds of feet^ fonr of which are feet of two syllables, 
and four are feet of three syllables. 

The feet consisting of two syllables are the Trochee, the Iambus, the 
Spondee, and the F3rrrhic 

The feet of three syllables are the Dactyle, the Amphibrach, the Ana- 
offist, and the Tribrach. 

The IVochee consists of one long and one short syllable ; as, hateftlL 

The Iambus consists of a short syllable and a long one ; as, b€tray. 

The Spondee consists of two long syllables ; as, Pale mom. 

The Pyrrhic consists of two short syllables ; as, dn th^ tall tree. 

The Dactyle consists of one long syllable and two short ones ; as, hoU 
nSss, thundgrmg. 

The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable; as 
d^htmi, removftl, cSevfiL 

The AnapiBSt consists of two short syllables and one long one ; aa^ 
cfintr&vene. 

The Tribrach consists of three short syllables ; as, -iHSUtiL in the word 
spiritual. 

Of these eight different kinds of feet, the Iambus, the Trochee, the 
AnapsBSt, and the Dactyle are most frequently used, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed seoon- 
ary feet, because their use is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may be divided into three classes, from the 
feet of which they are principally composed; namely, the 
Iambic, the Trochaic, and the Anapaestic. To these some 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of what is called the Dactylic verse will 



Jjimg^ Common^ Short, and Partundar metre. When each line of a stanza 
has eight syllables, it is called Long Metre, When the first and third lines 
have eight syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables, it is 
Galled Convmon Metre, When the third line has eight, and the rest have 
six syllables, it is called Short Metre. Stanzas ip Particular Metre are of 
rariouf kinds, and are not subject to definite rules 
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sh^w that it is nothing more than the Anapfl&Qtic, with tha 
omission of the first two unaccented syllables. 

Every species of English verse ngularitf terminates with an aooented 
syllable ; but every species also admitt at .the end an additional unac 
cented syllable, producing Cif the verse be in rhyme) a double rhymej 
that is, a rhyme extending to two syllables, as the rhvme mutt alway* oom- 
mmce on the Mcented $yUt£U. This additional syllable often dian^s the 
character of the verse from grave to gay, from serious to jocose ; bat it 
does not affect the measure or rhyme of the preceding part of the Terse. 
A verse thus lengthened is called hypermeter, or over measurt. 

Pure Iambic verses contain no other foot than the Iambus, 
and are uniformly accented on the even syllables. 
Trochaic verses are accented on the odd syllables. 

There are seven forms of Iambic verse, named from the number of feet 
whi(^ they contain: The following line of fourteen syllables contains idl 
the seven forms of pure Iambic verse. 

I. H5w blithe) wh^n first ifiOm far 1 1 cameltS woo Snd win thS maid.* 
2. Whett first{from far|l came|to woo and win the maid. 
S. Erom £Eir|I camel to woo and win the maid. 
4. I camejto woo and win the maid. 
5. To woo and win the maid. 
6. And win the maid. 
7. The maid. 
The additional syllable en at the end of each Hne, to convert maid into 
maiien, will fumish'seven hypermeten, and the line will thereby be made 
to exemplify fourteen different forms of the Iambic versct 

Trochaic verse is in reality only defective Iambic ; that is to say, lam 
bic wanting the first syllable.| 
The following line is an example of Trochaic verse : 
VitSl I spaik Of I heiivenlj^ | fl2me.4 

* This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

How blithe when first I came from far 
To woo and win the maid. 

t The fiflh form of Iambic verse, consisting of five Iambuses, is called the 
Heroic measure. The following lines exem^ify it: 

H5w Idved, I h5w val | Hed 5nce | Avails | th^ n5t, 
To whom related, or by whom begot, &c. 
The sixth form of Iambic verse is called the Alexandrine measure : 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

WUch nke I & wound ] ^d snake | driigs lU | sldw iSngth | &ldng. 
i See Carey's English Prosody, London edition of 1816, pp. 25 and 27. 
K This line, scanned as Iambic, has a broken foot at the beginn'ne * 

VI i tal spark | df he&ven | ly fiSme. 
Scanned as Trochaic, it has the broken foot at the endi 
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Anapsestic verse properly consists of anapsests alone ; as, 

At the close I 5f the daj | when the ham | let is still. 

The first foot, however, in all the different forms of Anansestic metre, 
iiiAy be a foot of two syllables, provided that the latter syllable of tht 
JToot be accented. Such- are the Iambus and the Spondee. But tht 
Pyrrhic and the Trochee, which have not the second syllable accented, 
are on that account inadmissible.'*' 

Different kinds of feet frequently occur in all the different 
kinds of verse. But it is not always that they can be exactly 
discriminated. Concerning the Trochee, the Spondee, and 
the Pyrrhic, there can be Uttle doubt ; but with respect to the 
Dactyle, the Anapasst, and the Tribrach, the case is different ; 



Vlt&l I spark df I heavenly | flSme. 

In like manner, if we cut off the first syllable from any form of the lam 
bic, we shall find that it may be scanned both ways, with the deficiency of 
a semi foot at the beginning of the end, according as we scan it in Iambuses 
or Trochees. 

Thus, the line riven as an exemplification of the Iambic metre, on the 
preceding page, if deprived in each form of its first syllable, becomes Tro- 
chaic: 



h4)w) BBthe whSn | first fr6m [ f Bx 1 1 cSme t6 

when) First from | far 1 1 came to 

from) Far I | came to 

I) Came to 

to) 



woo &nd wlb thS m&id. 
woo and win the maid, 
woo and win the maid 
woo and win the maid. 
I Woo and win the maid. 
and) Win the maid 
And thus we see, that what we call Trochaics TBgularly terminate in an 
accented syllable, as is the case in every other form of English metre; 
thoueh, like every other form, they also admit an additional unaccented 
ayllable at the end, producing a double rhyme ; so that by changing maid 
for maiden in each of the preceding lines, (as directed under Iambic verse,> 
we shall have twelve forms of Trochaic verse. But it may be remarkedi 
that of the six regular forms of Trochaic verse, and the six hypermetet 
related to them, the first three in each class are very seldom used. 

* The following stanza is given by dBome authonties as an instanoe of 
Dactylic verse : 

Holy &nd | pure &re th6 ( pleasiires 6f | pifity, 
Drftwn fr5m tfaS i foantain df | mSrcy &nd | Idve ; 
Endless, ex I hatistiess, ex | empt from s& ) tiety, 
Bising tin | earthly &nd | soaring & ) bove. 
An attentive consideration of these lines will show that they are legiti 
mate Anapaestic lines with the omission of the first two unaccented sylla 
bles in each line. When scanned as Dactylic measure, the two unaccented 
syllables are omitted at the end of the even lines. By supplying the two 
unaccented syllables at the beginning of each line, they may thus be shown 
to be Anapaestic : 

Oh h6w ho I ly ind pare | &re the pleSs | iires of pi | ety 
As they *re dr&wn | fr6m the fofln ] tain 6f mer | cy and love, &c. 
And thus it appears, that when scanned as Anapeestio they want the ao 
eented svllable at the end of the odd lines. 
20* 
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because, by a poetic license, the writer maj make the foot -!& 
question a Trochee, a Spondee, or a Pyrrliic. * 

It remains to be observed, that if from any verse of ordinaiy oonstmo- 
tion, we remove any number of syllables, and sabstitnte an equal number 
of others, exactly corresponding with them in accent, the metre will BtUI 
be perfect, although the sense may be altered. Thus, 

PifMA^ vfrath, tO Greece the direful sprinp; 
Qf w6e» iinmonb&edj heavenly goddess, smg. 
Altered thus : 

7%iF FVittchmdn^a arts, Uf ^9ain the direful spring 
CffiudM and camagt, heavenly goddess, sing. 

Hark ! the mon&eni, woft and clear. 
Gtsndy tUal upon the ear. 
Altered thus : 

Hark! ^thunden, loud toad dear, 
Buddy bunt upon the ear. 

The GsBSura (which word means a division) is the separa 
tion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in utter- 
ance ; dividing the line, as it were, into two members. 

In different species of verse, and in different verses of the same species, 
this pause occurs in different parts of the verse ; and serves to give variety 
to the line. Its position is, for the most part, easily ascertained, by the 
grammatical construction and the punctuation, which naturally indicate 
Uieplace where the sense either requires or admits a pause. 

The most advantageous position for the Csssura is generally after the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable ; although it occasionally takes place after 
the third or the seventh. , 

In the following lines the figures denote the number of the syllablo 
where the aexura belongs. 

The Saviour comes 4 1| by ancient bards foretold. 
From storms a shelters l| and from heat a shade. 
Exalt thy towering head 6 1| and lift thy eyes. 
Exploring 3 li till uey find their native deep. 
Within that mystic circle 7 11 safely seek. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the csssura occurs after the second or thA 
eighth syllable : as, 

Happy 2 i| without the privilege of will. 
In different individuals 8 |i we find. 

Sometimes the line requires or admits two pauses or caesuras. This 
double pause is by some ^vriters called the caesura and the demi-caesura ' 

M, 

Caesar, 2 1| the world's great master, 7 1| and his own. 
And goodness 3 1| like the sun 6 11 enlightens all. 



* See Carey's English Prosody, p. 49. 
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There are few more melodious instances of these pauses to oe found, 
than in the following lines from one of the most poUshed poets which the 
English language has produced. 

Wanus It in the sun, 4 1| refreshes 6 1| in the breeze, 
Glows li in the stars, || and blossoms |i in the trees ; 
Lives II through all life, || extends || through aU extent. 
Spreads || undiyided, operates |1 unspent. 

It remains to be observed, that in poetry, as well as in 
prose, but more especially in poetry, it is esteemed a great 
beauty when the sound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, corresponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kind will be found under the head of Onomatopoeia. A 
simUar beauty appears in the following lines : 

" On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar." 

"The string let fly 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry." 

SPECIMENS OF DIFFEEENT KINDS OF ENGLISH VERSE. 

Iambic of the shortest form, consisting of an Iambus with an additional 
syllable ; dius coinciding with the amphidrach. 

Disdaining. Consenting. 

Complaining. Bepenting. 

This form may be found in stanzas of other measure, but is not naed 
alone. 
Second form of the Iambic, consisting of two Iambuses, 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears. 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod. 

Hypermeter of the same kind. 

Upon a mountain, 
Beneath a fountain. 

Three Iambuses, with hypemieter of the same kind, 

'T was when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 
All on a roclt reclined. 



Four Iambuses, 



And may at last mv weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
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Fhx lambimt^ cr the Heroic meamtre. 

Be wise to-day, *t is madness to defer 

How loved, how Tslned onoe, avails thee noli 
To whom related, or by whom begot: 
A httcp of dost alone remains of thee, . 
T is all thoa art, and all the proud shall ba 

SSx Lmbuaety or the Ajet a mdr mt meamtn 

For ihoa ait bat of dost; be humUe and be wiae. 

( The latter of the twofoOowmg it an AUxamirine,) 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

iieoen lambuBei, 

The melandioly days have eome, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
The robin and the wren have flown, and from the shrub the jay. 
And from the wood top caws* the crow, throng all the gloomy digfi 

This measnre is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

When all thy mercies, O my God! 
My rising soul snrreys, 
Transported with the view, I 'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

IVo^auver9eo/oiieI)rocheecmdalong9yUatU, 

Tomnlt cesse 
Sink to peace. 
See him stride, 
Valleys wide, 
Over woods. 
Over floods. 

Rich the treasnre, 
Sweet the pleasnn. 
Soft deniaJs 
Are but trials. 



*■ This alteration in a line of one of the sweetest pieces of poetry evet 
written in any langaage, was suggested by the lamented Mr. Bailey, of the 
High School for Girls, in this city. In compiling "The Yonng Ladies' 
Class Book," he expressed a wish to the author to take this liberty, but be 
deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is adopted here as a beautiful ex- 
emplification of what is stated under Onomatopceia ; and, indeed, when we 
consider how easily the printer might mistake in manuscript a ta for 
a double /, it would not bo surprising if it should hereafter appear that our 
gifted countryman originally wrote it caws^ and not calls f as it is generallj 
written 



T\i» IVoeheet. 
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i\po IrocheeSf with an additional long amiable. 
In the days of old 
Fables plainly told. 
iTuree Trochees. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

rhree Trochen^ mth an addUumal^UaibU. 

Bestless mortals toil for nought ; 

Bliss in vain from earth is sought 
Four Trocheu. 

Bound us wars the tempest louder. 

With an additional nfldUe, 

Idle after dinner in his chair. 
Fivt Trochees. 

AU that walk on foot or ride in charioti. 
Six Trochees. 

On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary wOloir. 
AnapcBstic verse consisting of one Anapcest. 
But in Tain 
They complain. * 
ISee AnapcBMts. 

But his courage *gan ftil, 
For no arts could avail 

With anaddtHonai sgUable. 

But his courage *gan fail him, 
For no arts could avaiil him. 
Three AM^pauls. 

1 am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre allround to the 8ea> 
I am lord of tlie fowl and the bmie. 
f\mr AneqHtsts. 

At the close of the day wnen the hamlet is stilL 
Hypermeter of four Anapoests. 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are blending. 

TSB8E8 IN WHICH THX BBCOHBABT FBBT ASH ABXITTBD TO GlTl 
TAJUBTT TO THB MBLODT. 

The student unU observe, by the matron the vowds, what the secondary foA 
JBre^ vihichare introduced in the following lines ; the first foot is a spondee 
There soon the sufferer sinks to rest 
There t5d was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 
That breast the seat of sendmSnt refined. 
Hail, long lost Peace ! hail, dove-eyed maid divine 



ides w« may make it Troti 



\fmovi$ 
\kaic. 
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A Pyrrhic occurs in thefoUmoing. 

If aught be welcCme i6 our sylvan shed, 
Be It the the trav'Ugr whO has lost his way. 
I sought the beauties Of the painted vale, 
The flowers I often watered with my tears. 
And loaded with my sighs the passing galo 

J^pondees and Pyrrhkn with Iambuses. 

Go pious offspring find restrain those tears ; 
I f y to regions Of eternal bliss. 
Heaven In your favor hears my dying prayers j 
Take my last blessing In this clay cold kiss. 

A DadyL wUh Iambuses. 

Murmiirlng, and with him fled the shades of night 

jSmphStfraths mixtd with Iambuses, 

0*6r many a frozSn, many a fiSiy ftlp. 

A Spondee and a Tribrach, with Jambuaes. 

Innumerable before th' Almighty throne. 

It will thus be perceived, that by the mixture of different kinds of feet 
all that variety is produced, which renders poetry agreeable to the ear. 
To constitute verse, it is not sufficient that a number of jarring syllables 
should be ranged in uncouth lines, with rhyme at the end. Order, regu- 
Ifldty, symmetry, and harmony are requisite, wid\e the taste and judgment 
of the poet are displayed by the proper mixture of accented and unac 
cented syllables to form an harmonious line.* 

The student, having now been made acquainted with the 
different kinds of verse, may be required to compose verses 
himself in all the different kinds of measure. As a first exer- 
cise in versification, he may be permitted to write words in 
verses tnthata regard to their signification^ making what may 
be called nonseme verses, as in the following 

Example* 

Hoe Jbot Iambus or Jfferoie Vhse. 
Thus man attempts some nobler end to scan. 
Bestrides the flood in horror at the plan. 

♦ The harmonv of a verse may sometimes be utterly destroyed by the 
misplacing of a smgle monosyllable ; thus, 

" Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience w with in.iustice corrupted.*' 
In this extract, the measure of the third line is utterly destroyed by, the 
misplacing of the word m. It should be. 

" Whese conscience with injustice is corrupted." , 
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Trochaic, 
Boiling in the troubled sea. 
Full of mirthful hope to be. 



From the brow of the hill see the hermit appear, 
And with joj in his face mark the waters so clear, &c 

Exercises. 

Having previously attempted to form verses in all the dif- 
ferent sorts of measure that have been described, with words 
without reference to sense, the student may arrange the fol- 
lowing lines in regular order. The lines themselves contain 
aU the words necessary both for the harmonious construction 
and the expression of the sense. The order of them is^ how- 
ever, disturbed, as will be seen by the following 

Example. 

Adieu to the woodlands, where, eay and sportive, 
The cattle play so frolicsome, lidit bonndmg. 
Adieu to the woodlands where 1 have royed oft, 
And, with the friend that I loved, conversed so sweetly 

Same word» properly arra ng ed. 
Adieu to the woodlands, where, sportive and gay, 
The cattle light bounding so frolicsome play. 
Adieu to the woodlands where oft I have roved. 
And sweetly conversed with the friend I have loved. 

Exercises. 

Verses to be arranged hg the Student in Anapaestic * lines of four Jeet. 

Content and joy are now fled from our dwellings. 
And, instead, disease and want are our inmates. 

* Dr. Carey, in his English Prosody, says, "If, like Tertseus of old, I had 
to awake dormant valor with the voice of Rong, I would in preference U. 
every other form of English metre, choose the Anapsestic, or four feet in 
couplets, which, if well written, in real anapsBSts, unincumbered with an 
undne weigjht of heavy syllables, and judiciously aided by appropriate ma- 
sio, could hardly fail to martialize even shivering cowards, and warm them 
into heroes; the brisk, animating march of the verse having the same effect 
on the soul, as the body experiences from the quick, lively step, which, b> 
accelerating the circulation of the blood, at once warms and dilates the 
heart, and renders the warrior more prompt to deeds of prowess." If any 
one would test the justness of Dr. Carey's opinion, as thus expressed, hu 
doubts will be resolved by the perusal or Oampbell's beautiful piece, enU 
Oed *» Lochiei's Wamin4V» 
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Now chiTBlry u dead, and Gallia rained. 
And &e glory of Europe is fled for ever. 

'T is woman, whose channs impart eveiy n^tura^ 
And to the poise of the heart add a soft spring. 
Her sway is so supreme, the miser himself 
Resigns her his key, and to love grows a convert 
Sorrow lifts np his head at the sound of her Toica 
And, from his shed, Pover^ well pleased list^is. 
Eyen age, hobhling alons, in an ecstasy 
Beats time to the tone of her song with her cnttdL 

flow sweet is the thought of to-morrow to the hevl 
When Hope's fairy pictures display bright oolong 
flow sweet when we can borrow from intiui^ 
A balm for the griefs that to-day afflict ns. 

To be made mio Iambic vertea with Jour JmL 

And while I feel thy gtadons gifts 
My song shall reveal all thy praise. 

The search shall teach thee to prize life, 
And make thee good, wise, ana gratefiiL 

With ease yc«i wear a thousand shapes, 
And still yon please in eveiy shape. 

Neither wealth I pmvne, nor power, 
Nor hold in yiew forbidden joys. 

The prudent nymph, whose cheeks disdose 
The blushing rose and the lily, 
Will screen her charms from public view, 
And rarely be seen in the crowd. 

ImiNcvenes of Jhe fiet, or the Beroie* meaum. 
As Orpheus tunes his song in Thracian wilds, 
The raptQred beasts throng around him in crowdi. 

Seek not thou to find, with vain endeayor. 
Of Almighty mind the secret counsels ; 
The great decree lies inyolved in darkness ; 
Nor can the depths of fate by thee be pierced. 

could some poet rise, bold in wisdom, 
And unfold half thy beauties to the world, 
Boving on fiancy's wing, impart thy fire, 
And f&A thy genius bcSiming on his heart, -^ 

1 'd wish humbly, though the wish would be vain, 
That on me some smaU portion might alight. 



* This is the principal metre of our language, and it is happHy adapted 
ts every kind of subject, from the most exalted to the most humble ana fa* 
miliary and it mav be used with or without riiyme. 
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Trochaic i 
Where spreads the rising forest, 
For the lordly dome shelter, 
To their airy beds high built, 
See retaming home the rooki. 

Now battle glows with fury 
In torrents flows hostile blood. 

Here you *11 find mental pleasorei^ 
Pleasures that the mind adorn. 
The joys of sense arc transient, 
They dispense no solid bliss. 

•The shepherd dines by the brook 
Heat the Herre meridian from 
. Bv the branching pines sheltered 
O er his grassy seat pendent . , ^ 

Bnt from stream, dell, or mbantaiB 
Springs not a fluttering zephyr, 
Lest the noontide beam, fearful 
His silken, his soft wings scorch. 

EHYMB. 

Bbyme is a similarity, or agreement, in the sound of final 
syllables. 

Verse without rhyme is called Mank verse.* 

It is a general rule in poetry, with regard to rhymes, that 
they should begin on the accented syllable. 

In the forming of verses with rhyme, it is a good rule to 
let the weaker line stand firstf 



* Rhyme is by no means to be considered as an essential constituent in 
EnffUsh poetry. Much poetry has been written, and that, too, of the 
choicest description, in which rhyme has no part. The poetry of Milton, 
Shakspeare, Tnomson, Young, and a host of others, whose writinj^ have 
contributed so much to the literature of the language, seldom admits this 
** mgntncunia 'Vnmaraent, as it has been called. But it has been said, that, 
slthoRgfa, in the five feet iambic measure, the measured dignity of the y 3rse 
supplies the plac&of rhvme, in the other forms of English ver.Mfication t is 
absolutely essential. Whoever will be at the pains to convince himself that 
this is an erroneous opinion, may easily do so by the perusal of the works 
of Dr. Southey, especially, his *^ Thalaba, or the Destroyer." 

t The student, in his first attempts at versification, should be cautioned 
against the injudicious use of ex)fietives^ An expletive is a word introduced 
merely to fill out the line, while it not only contributes nothing to the «en»$ 
bu^. absolutely weakens it. Pope, in his Essays on Criticism, exemplifies, 
while he condemns this fautt. 

♦* While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low wocda oft oreep is OM duU lii»'* 
31 
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Rhymes may occur in consecutive, or alternale linety or in 
•iny other regular order, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Rhymes are of two kinds, j>erfect rhymes and allowable 
rhymes. The difference between the two kinds will readilj 
be seen by the following Vocabulary, taken from Walker's 
" Rhyming Dictionary." * 

* On the same principle of association, on which some of the eariier les« 
sons in this volume are founded, it is thought that this vocabalary will aid 
the student, not only in finding a rhyme, but likewise in suesestrng ideas. 
Dr. Carey, in the Preface to his " English Prosody," says: ** it is not with 
the view of making poets and poetesses that I send foiih this publication. 
That must be the work of nature alone : it is not in my power to create 
them ; and if it were, I might be accused of doing more bami than good, io 
tempting many of my young readers to quit a gainful caDing for the un 
gainful trade. * M^ aims are more humble ; — 1. To teaca the learner to read 
poetry with propriety and grace ; 2. To improve and polish his style for 
prwe composition." And, further on, ho adds; "Indeed, eyerv person, 
w4iether poet or not, who has received any tolerable education, and pretends 
to wiite accent prose, ought likewise to be qualified for the occasional pro- 
duction of a few verses, smooth, at least, and metrically correct, whatever 
may be tiieir merit or demerit in other respects. That the practice of versi 
ficadon materiidly unproves the style for prose composition, there cannot be 
a doubt. The ear which is acutely sensible to the humonies of verse, will 
naturally revolt a^nst inharmonious harshness in prose ; and the pains 
bestowed in searchmg for a variety of words of different lengths, quantitieab 
and terminations^ to suit the exigencies of the metre, — 

* the shifts and turns, 
Th' expedients and inventions multiform, 
To which the mind resorts in chase of terms, 
T* arrest the fleeting images, that fill 
The mirror of the mind.' 

will copiously enlarge the writer's stock of expressions, — will enable him 
to array his thoughts in a more elegant and attractive garb, and to varv 
that garb at pleasure, by the ready aid of a diversified phraseology. It will, 
at the same time, produce a more important and beautiful effect, — it will 
enrich the intellectual store of thought ; for, while in search for an epithet, 
for an example, or a periphrase, he is obliged to view the subject in all its 
possible bearings and relations, that he may choose such particular word or 
phrase, as shall exhibit it in the most advantageous light-. And what study 
more effectual to call into action the powers of the mind, to exercise the 
'udgment, to whet the sagacity, a7td give InHh to a variety of ideas, which 
might otherwise have Inin for ever dormant? For these weighty consid 
orations, the practice of verse-making has been recommendea by Locke, 
Cheslertield, Franklin, &c., &c." 

The teacher will find the following exercise, called bv the French " Bouts 
Rifnesj" interesting to the yoit7t0^ student, and, like all other inducements 
to thought, auxiliary to the subject of composition. 

" One of a party writes down the rhyming words for a short poem ; which 
another undertakes to complete, by filling up the several verses, on a sub- 
ject either chosen at pleasure, or prescribed, as the case may be. The 
following stanza, in which the words in italic are the rhyming words pr» 
Fiously assigned, will be sufileientlj explanatory of the practice : 
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LXXV. 

VOCABULARY OF RHYMES. 

Directions for Jlnding JRhymes. 

I. In looking for a word in the following vocabulary, consider the fiyc 
Towels, A^ E,I^Q, U^ and begin at the vowel that precedes the last con- 
sonant of the word; for example, to find persuaae, and the words that 
rhyme to it, Z) is the last consonant, A the vowel that precedes it ; look 
for ADEf and you will find iTiocfe, fade, invade, and all the other words of 
that rhyme. 



*To HopE^ 

Down, down, vain hope, to me no ..... more 

Can spring return, with blossoms crowned^ 

Nor Summer ripen Autumn's store, 

Whioh now lies withering on the ..... ground. 

Fade, fade, vain Hope I all else has faded; 

Why should I dream and cherish tkeel 

Since dark Despair, that sun has stuided^ 

Which once gave light and joy to me. 

Go, flatterer^ go ! thy hour is pcut ; 

Thy promisea pleasures all are vain : 

I know they are not meant to last 

And ne'er will trust to thee agmn? 

Another sort of poetical amusement has the name of Eeho Verses. In 
these the repetition of the last word or syllable of a verse gives an answer 
to a question, or explains some subject, which that verse contains. The 
following echo verses allude to the Koundheads in the reign of Charles tk^ 
First 

Now, Echo, on what's religion grounded? 

Rowndhead. 
Who *8 its prttfessor most considerable ? 

RabbU. 
How do these prove themselves to be the godly ? 

Oddly? 
But they in life are known to be the holy. 

OUi! 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever ? 



Yet they pretend, that they do edify ; 

OfU! 
What church have they, and what- pipits ? 

Are crosses, images, and ornaments their scandal ? 

AU! 
How do they stand affected to the government civil ? 

Eml, 
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2. In like manner, if a word end in two or more consonants, begin at 
tlie vowel that immediately precedes the first of them ; for example, Umd^ 
N is first of the final consonants, A the vowel that precedes it ; see AND, 
and you will find band, ttandy command. &c. 

3. But if a diphthong, that is to say, two or more vowels logedier, 
precedes the last consonant or consonants of a word, be»n at the first of 
these two vowels ; thus, to find the rhymes to disdain, look not for W 
but for A£N, and you will find brain, chain, gain, &c 

4. To find a word that ends in a diphthong preceded by a consonant, 
ocgin only at the first vowel of the diphthong; for example, to find the 
rhymes ta subdue, look for UE, and you will find clue, due, ensue, &c. 

5. All the words diat end in a single vowel, preceded by a consonant, 
are found by looking for that vowel only, except always the words that 
end in mute E, which are constantly found by the same* method that has 
Dcen already prescribed for finding the rhymes to persuade, whose final 
E is silent, and serves only to lengthen the soand of tiie .A in the last 
syliabla 

AB. 
Bab, cab, dab, mab, nab, blab, crab, drab, scab stab. Allowable rhymes 
babe, astrolabe, &c. See Direction 3. 

ACE. 

Ace, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, brace, chace, grace, place, space, 

trace, apace, deface, eflace, disgrace, displace, misplace, embrace, grimace, 

interlace, retrace, populace, &c. Perfect rhymes, base, case, abase, debase, 

&c. Alioufoble rhymes, grass, glass, &c., peace, cease, &c.^ dress, less, &c. 

ACH. 
Attach, detach, &o. Perfect rhymes, batch, match, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
fetch, wretch, &c. See DtreetionS, 

ACK. 
Back, cack, haek, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, sack, rack, black, clackf 
crack, knack, slack, snack, stack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac, 
symposiac, akaanac. Allowable rhymes^ bake, take, &c., neck, apeck, &c. 

ACT. 
Act, fact, pact, tract, attract, abstract, e^ctract, compact, contract, de 
tract, distract, exact, protract^ enact infract, subtract, transact, cataract, 
with the preterits aiia participles of verbs in ack, as nacked. hacked, &c. 
Allowable rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ake, as baked, 
caked, &c See Direction 3. 

But to the King they eay they axe most loyal. 

Then God keep Emg and state from these same men. 

Amen. 
It remains to be observed: 1. That the two oorresponding syllables of a 
rhyme must not only begin their consonance with the accented vowel, but 
must preserve it through the remaining letters; Vans, text Bnd vext,song 
and long echo with one another respectively, in the sounds ext and ong. 

2. The sounds, and not the letters, constitute the rhyme. Thus, muff 
and rongh, blew and grew, though different to the eye, form an unobjec- 
ticnablo rhyine ; but bough and tough, though similar to the eye, have no 
simUarity in sound. *^ 

3. The .'etter or letters in the syllable which precede the accented vowel, 
must be different in form and sound, otherwise the consonance will be dis- 
agreeable to the ear. Hence, teiid and the last syllable in contend sent and 
tSsMt are r It allowable rhsrmes. 
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AD. 
Add, bad, dad, gad, had, lad. mad. pad, sad, brad, clad, elad, plad, chad, 
&c. AUotoaUe rhymes^ cade, fade, &c., glede, bead, read, &c. See Direc- 
tum 2, 

ADE. 
Cade, fade, made, jade. lade, wade#blade, glade, shade, spade, trade, de 
grade, evade, dissuade, invade, persuade, blocliade, brigade, esplanade, 
cavalcade, masquerarlc, renegade, retrograde, serenade, ambuscade, cannon 
ade. pallisade, &C. Perfect rhymes^ aid, maid, braid, afraid, upbraid, &c., 
afid the preterits atui partiriplea of verba in ay, ey, and eigh, as played, 
obeyed, weighed, &c. AUowaMe rhymes^ add, bad, &c., bed, dead, &o., 
b^aa, mead, &e.y heed, need, &c. See Direction 3. 

AFE. 
Safe, chafe, youchsafe, &c. AUotmSle rhymes j leaf, sheaf, &c., deaf, &c., 
laiigh, staff, &o 

AFF 
. Gaff, cbaif, draff, quaff, staff, engraff, epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, &o. 
Perfect ihyme^ laugh. Allowable rhymes, safe, chafe, &c. 

AFT. 
Aft, haft, raft, waft, eraft, shaft, abaft, graft, draft, ingraft, handicraft. 
Peyfeet rAym«9, «draught, and the preterits and particivUs of verbs in aff and 
augh, 04 quafibd, laughed, &e. AlUncabfe rhymes^ the preterits and parties 
pies of verbs in afe, as chafed, vouchsafed, &o. 

AG. 

Bag, cag, fag, gag, nag, quag, rag, tag, wag, brag, crag, drag, fla^f, knag, 
shag, snag, stag, wrag, scrag, Brobdignag. 

AGE. 
Agp, cage, gage, page,, rage, sage, wage, sta^e, swage, assuage, engage, 
disengage, enrage, presage, appenage, concubmage, heritag|e, hennitnge, 
parentage, parsonage, personage, pasturage, patronage, pilj^mage, villan- 
age, eqmpage. AUowabU rhymes, edge, wedge, &c., liege, siege, oblige, 
&c. 

AID, see ADE. 

AIGHT, see ATE. 

AIGN, see ANE. 

AIL. 

Ail, baQ, fail, hail, jail, mail, nail, pail, qnul, call, sail, tail, wail, flail, 

frail, snail, trail, assail, avail, detail, bewail, entail, prevail, retail, counter 

vail, &c. Perfect rhymes^ ale, bale, dale, gfale, hale, male, pale, sale, tale, 

▼ale, wale, scale,. stale, swale, whale, impaJe, exhale, regale, veil, nightin- 

gale, &c AUowaMe rhymes, peal, steal, occ, bell, cell, &c. 

AIM, flee AME. 

AIN. 

Cain, blain, braiii, chain, fain, gain, grain, lain, main, pain, rain, vain, 
wain, drain, plain, slain, Spain^ stain, swain, train, twain, sprain, strain, 
abstain, amam, attain, complain, contain, constrain, detain, disdain, dis- 
train, enchain, entertain, explain, maintain, ordain, pertain, obtain, refrain, 
regain, remain, restrain, retain, sustain, appertain. Perfect rhymes, bane, 
cane, dane, crane, fane, jane, lane, mane, plane, vane, wane, profaoe, hurri 
oane, &c., deign, arraign, campaign, &C., feign, reign, &c., vein, rein, &c. 
Allowable rhymes lean, mean, &c., queen, seen, &c., ban, can, &c., den, 
pen, &C. 

AINT. 

Faint, paint, plai'it, quaint, saint, taint, acquaint, attaint, complaint, con 

21* 
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vtraint, restraint. &c. Perfect rkffme^ feint AUowaUe rhymee, cant, pant 
&c., lent, reut, dec. 

AIR, see ABE. 

AISE, see AZE. 

AIT, see ATE. 

AITH, see ATIL 

AIZE, see AZL. 

AKE. 

Ake, bake, cake, lake, make, quake, raka, sake, take, wake, brake, drake, 

fUke, shake, snake, stake, strake, spake, awake, betake, forsake, mistake, 

oartake, overtake, undertake, bespalte. Perfect rhyme*, break, steak, &C. 

'AUowaUe rhymes^ back, rack, &c., beck, deck, &c., speak, weak, &c. 

AL. 
Cabal, canal, animal, admiral, cannibal, capital, cardinal, comical, Conjn 
gal, corporal, criminal, critical, festiral, funeral, general, hospital, interval, 
fifoeral, madrigal, literal, magicaL mineral, mystical, musical, natural, origi- 
nal, pastoral, pedestal, personal, physical, poetical, political, principal, 
prodigal, prophetical, rational, satncal. reciprocal, rhetorical, several, tem 
poral. tragical, tTrannical, carnival, scnismatical, whimsical, arsenal. Al 
inwaole rKymee, all, ball, &c., ail, mail, &c., ale, pale, &c. 

ALD. 
Bald, scald, emerald, &c. Perfect rhymes, the preterits mut parttetpleM of 
verba in all, anl, and awl, m called, mauled, crawled, &o. 
ALE, see AIL. 
ALF. 
Oalf, half, behalf, &c. AUowabU rhymes, staff, laugh, &o. 

ALK. 
Balk, chalk, stalk, talk, walk, calk, &c. Perfect rhyme, hawk. Allow 
He rhymes, sock, clock, &c. 

ALL. 
All, ball, call, &c. Perfect rhymes, awl, bawl, brawl, crawl, scrawl, 
sprawl, squall. AUowaUe rhymes, cabal, equivocal, &o. See AL. 

ALM. 
Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, palm, embalm. &c., whose plwrala and ihirJ^ 
parsons singular rhyme with amis, as calms, Decalms, &c. 

ALT. 
Halt, malt, exalt, salt, vault, assault, default, and fault, the last of which 
is by Pope rhymed with thought, bought, &o. 

ALVE. 
Calve, halve, salve, valve. 

AM. 
Am, dam, ham, pam, ram, saiH, cram, dram, flam, sham, swam, epigram, 
anagram, &o. Perfeot 'rhymes, damn, lamb. AuowaUe rhymes^ aame, 
lame, &c. 

AME. 
Blame, came, dame, same, fame, fame, frame, game, lame, name, tame 
ahame, inflame, became, defame, misname, misbecame, overcame, && 
Perfect rhvmcs, aim. claim, maim, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, proclaim, re 
claim. AUoioaUe rhvmes, dam, ham, &c., hem, them, &c., theme, scheme 
&c., dream, gleam, &c. 

AMP. 
Camp, champ cramp, damp, stamp, vamp, lamp, clamp, decamp, en 
mi), &c. 
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AN. 
Ban, can, dan, man, nan, pan, ran, tan, van, bran, plan, scan, span, than, 
aniTiin, fore-ran, began, trepan, courtesan, partisan, artisan, p«Iiean, cara- 
van, &c. Allowable rhymes^ bane, cane, plain, mane, &c., bean, lean, wan, 
swan, &c. gone, upon, &c. 

ANCE. 
Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, entrance, romance, advance, 
mischance, complaisance, circumstance, countenance, delivoteice, conso- 
nance, dissonance, extravagance, ignorance, inheritance, maintenance, tem- 
perance, intemperance, exhorbitancc, ordinance, concordance, fluff^rance, 
sustenance, utterance, arrogance, vigilance, expanse, enhance. 
ANCH. 
Branch, stanch, lanch, blanch, ranch, hanch. Perfect rhymesy launch 
paunch. 

AND. 
And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, brand, bland, grand, gland, Atand, 
strand, command, demand, countermand, olsband, expand, witljstaad, 
understand, reprimand, contraband, &e. AUmvaUe rhymes^ wan<^, fond, 
bond, &c., and the preterits arid participles of verbs in afn and eat ; oa re 
mained, leaned, &c 

ANE,seeAIN. 
ANG. 
Bang, fang, gang, hang, pang, tang, twang, sang, rang, harsi^gue, clang. 
AlhwaUe rhymes, song, long, &c. 

ANGE. 
Change, grange, range, strange, estrange, arrange, exchange interchange. 
AUowa&e rhymes, revenge, avenge, &c. 

ANK. 
Rank, blank, shank, clank^ dank, drank, slank, frank, spa^ik, stank, lank, 
plank, prank, itink, thank, disrank, mountebank, &e. 
ANSE, see ANOE. 
ANT. 
Ant, oant, chant, grant, pant, plant, rant, slant, aslant, oomplaisant, dis- 
plant, enchant, gallant, implant, recant, supplant, transp' int, absonant, ad- 
amant, arrogant, combatant, consonant, cormorant, pro' '3stant, significant, 
visitant, covenant, dissonant, disputant, elegant, elephan* ezLhorbitant, con 
versant, extravagant^ ignorant, insignificant, innabitant, militant, predomi 
tiant, sycophant, vigilant, petulant, &c. Allowable rhyn es, faint, paint, &c. 
See AJNT and ENT. 

AP. 
Cap, gap, hap, lap, map, nap, pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, clap, trap, flap, 
knap, slap, ana^, wrap, scrap, strap, enwrap, entrap, mishap, &c. Auowaole 
r/eymesy cape, tape, &c., cheap, heap, ajid swap. 

APE. 
Ape, cape, chape, grape, rape, scrape, shape, escape^ mape, crape, tapo, 
&c. Allowable rhymes, neap, keep, &c. 

APH, see AFF. 

APSE. 

Lapse,''elapse, relapse, perhaps, and the plurals ofiunms arid third persons 

singular of tlie present tense m ap, as caps, maps, &c., he saps, he laps. 

&c. Allowable rhymes, tlie plurals of nouns and third persons singidar oj 

verbs m ape a-itd eap, a^ apes, he apes, heaps, he heaps, &c. 

APT. 
Apt. adapt, bi., rhymes, tlie vreteitts aiul participles of the verbs in ap, as 
tapped, slapped, &c. Allowable rhymes, tJie preterits and participles of the 
verbs in ape, a, apftd, cscaned, &c 
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AR. 
Bar. car, far, jar, mar, par, tar, rpar, scar, star, chah-, afar, debar, unbar 
catarrh, particular, peqieiidiculnr, secular, angular, rcgolar, pc^mlar, siii;^ 
lur, titular, vinegar, »cinieter, CHleiHltu*, cokinuer. PeTj'ret rk^mn^ theplnrai 
xerh are. MtowaltU rhymea^ btuv, preoare, &c., pair, repair, wear, tear, 
war, &C., and wonis ^Hding invtffr or, navitig UU ou^mt a» iJkg lagi ^fUaik, 

ABB. 
Barb, cwb, &o» 

ARCE. 
Faitse, parM, Man, &e. JtilowabU rkffme, scarce. 

ARCH. 

Arch, march, parch, starch, coontermarch, &c 

ARD. 
Bard, card, guard, bard, lard, nard, shard, yard, bombard, discard, re 
gard, interiard. retard, disregard, &c, and du yreUriU and partirtplet fif 
9€rU m ar, da bamd, scarred, &e. AUowobU rhymei^ cord, reward, &c 

ARD. 
Ward, award, reward, &c. AllMvahU rhyme*, bard, card, m» tke last 
mrticie, hoard, lord, bird, curd, ami tftm^eUrU* and partieipUt of tk» werU 
m ar, or, and or, m barred, abhoired, incurred, &c. 

ARE. 

Bare, care, dare, fare, hare, mare, pare, tare, rare, ware, flare, give, scare, 
share, snare, npare, square, stare, sware. prepare, aware, beware, -«»>mpare, 
declare, ensnare, rvfrrt rhymM^ air, fair, hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, aJTair, 
delM)nunir, despair, impair, repair, &c., bear, pear, swear, tear, wear, fw 
bear, forswear, &c , tliere, were, where, ere, e'er, ne'er, elsewhere, whate*er, 
howe'er, howsoe'e^ whene'er, where'er, &c., heir, coheir, their. AUoveabU 
rkymen, bar, car, &c., err, prefer, atui here, hear, &c., regular, singular 
war, &C. 

ARES. 

Unawares. Rhymes, theirs^ and the plitral* of wnma amd third jfereom 
s^ngitlar of verbs in are. air, eir, ear, as care, he cares, pair, he pairs, heirs, 
bear, he bears, &c Tlu allowable rhymes are ihejdHraU ef nouns and tk. 
third persons sin^Uar of verbs whir A are allowed to rkyme with the termina 
Hon ars, as bars, cars, errs, prefers, &c. 

ARF. 

Scarf. AUowable rhymes, dwarf, wharf. 

ARGE. 
Barge, charge, laige, targe, discharge, o'ereharge, suxehaxge, enlaiBa 
ABowaUe rhymes, verge, emerge, gorge, forge, urge, &e. 

ARK. 
Bark, cark, dark, dark, lark, mark, park, shark, spark, stark, embark 
remark, &o Allowable rhymes, cork, fork, &e. 

ARL. 
Snarl, marl, pari. AUotmtble rhym^^t, curl, furl, &c. 

ARM. 
Arm, barm, charm, farm, harm, alarm, disarm. AUoioaUe rhymes warn 
•warm, storm, &c. 

ARN. 
Bam, yam, &c. AUowable rhymes, warn, forewarn, &C., hem, mom, &A 

ARN. 
Wam, forwam. Perfect rhymes, horn mom. &c AUowable rkymem 
bam, yam, &c. 
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ARP. 
Carp^ harp, sharp, counterscarp, &c. AllowahU rhynu^ warp 

ARSH. 
Harsh, marsh, &c 

ART. 

Art, cart, dart, hart, mart, part, smart, tart, start, apart, depart, impart 

dispart, counterpart. Perfect rhymes^ hearL &c. Allowable rhymes, wart 

thwart, &c., hurt, &c., dirt, flirt, &o., pert, &c. 

ART (sounded OBT). 

Wart, thwart, &c. Perfect rhymesy short, retort, &c. AUofoabU rhym«$ 

art, sport, court, &c. 

ARTH, see EARTH. 

ARVE. 
Carve, starve, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, nerve, deserve, &c. 

AS. 
Was. AUowaile rhymes, has as. 

ASS. 
Ass, brass, class, grass, lass, mass, pass, alas, amass, cuirass, repass, snr 
pass, morass, &c. AUowMe rhymes, base, face, deface, &c., loss, toss, &o 
ASE, see ACE. 
ASH. 
Ash, cash, dash, clash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, plash, rash, 
thrash, slash, trash, abasn, &c. AUowcMe rhymes, wash, quasn, &c., leash 
&c. 

ASH. 
Wash, quash, &o. AUoufetble rhymes, cash, dash, &c. 

ASK. 
Ask, task, bask, cask, flask, mask. 

ASP. 
Asp, ohisp, gasp, grasp, hasp. Allowable rhymes, wasp, &c. 

AST. 

Cast, last, blast, mast, past, vast, fast, aghast, av^t, forecast, overcast, 

outcast, repast. Perfect rhymes, the preterits ana participles of verbs in ass, 

as classed, amassed, &c. AUotoaHe rhymes, the preterits and participles of 

verbs in ace, as placed, &o. Nouns and verbs in aste, as taste, waste, &c. 

ASTE. 
Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. Perfect rhymes, waist, 
and the preterits and participles of verbs in ace, as faced, placed, &c. AUow- 
able rhvTnes, cast, fast, &c., best, nest, &c., and the preterits and participles 
of verbs in ess, as messed, dressed, &c. 

AT. 
At, bat, cat., hat, fat, mat, pat, rat, sat, tat, vat, brat, chat, flat, plat, sprat, 
that, gnat. Allowable rhymes, bate, hate^ &c» 
ATCH. 
Catch, match, hatch, latch, patch, scratch, smatch, snatch, despatch. 

ATE. 
Bate, date, fate, gate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sato, 
state, scate, slate, ^ate,l)elate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, 
ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, able- 
gate, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, accurate, adequate, afiection- 
ate, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitate, alienate, animate, annihilate, 
antedate, anticipate, antiquate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, assassinate, 
calculate, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, commemor- 
ate, conmnserate, communicate, compassionate, confederate, congratulate, 
eongregate, consecrate, eontammatei correborate, cultivate, candidate, ooqp- 
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erate, celebrate, considerate, consulate, c^>acitate, debilitate, dedicate, do 
prenerate, delegate, deliberate, denominate, depopulate, dislocate, deprecate 
discriminate, derogate, dissipate, delicate, disconsolate, desperate, deprecate, 
educate, effeminate, elevate, emulate, estimate, elaborate, equivocate, eradi- 
cate, evaporate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, exterminate, extricate, 
facilitate, fortunate, generate, gratulate, hesitate, illiterate, illuminate, irritate, 
imitate, immoderate, impetrate^ importunate, imprecate, inanimate, inno- 
vate, instigate, mtemperate, intimate, intimidate, intoxicate, intricate, in 
ralidate, mveterate, mviolate, legitimate, ma^strate, meditate, mitigate, 
moderate, necessitate, nominate, obstinate, participate, passionate, penetrate, 
perpetrate, personate, potentate, precipitate, predestinate, predominate, 
premeditate, prevaricate, procrastinate, profligate, prognosticate, propagate, 
recriminate, regenerate, regulate, reiterate, reprobate, reverberate, rumin- 
ate, separate, sophisticate, stipulate, subjugate, subordinate, suffocate, ter 
mSnate, tolerate, temperate, vmdicate, violate, unfortunate. Perfaet rhymes, 
bait, plait, strait, wait, await, great. Nearly ver/ect rhymes^ eight, weight, 
heij^t, straight AOowcMs rhymes, beat, hea^ oec, bat, cat, &c., bet, wet, so. 

ATH. 

Bath, path, &c. AUowtMe rhymes, hath, faith, &c. 
ATHE. 

Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 

AUB, see OB. 

AUCE, see AUSE. 

AUCH, see OACH. 

AUD. 

Fraud, laud, applaud, defraud. Perfect rhymes, broad, abroad, bawd ; am 

the preterits and mtrticipUs of verbs in aw, as gnawed, sawed, &o. AUotPo/tlt 

rhymes, odd, nod, &c. ode, bode, &c. ; also ttve word load. 

AVE. 
Cave, braye, gave, grave, crave, Uve, nave, knave, pave, rave, save, shave, 
slave, stave, wave, behave, deprave, engrave, outbrave, foi^gave, misgave, 
architrave. AJknoable rhyme, the auxiliary verb have. 
AUGH, see AFF. 
AUGHT, see OUGHT. 
AULT, see ALT. 
AUNCH. 
Launch, paunch, haunch, staunch, &c. 

AUNCE^ee ONSE. 
AUNT. 
Aunt, daunt, gaunt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, yaunt, ftvaunt. Perfect rhymes 
slant, aslant Allowable rhymes, want, &c., pant, cant, &c 

AUSE. 
Cause, pause, clause, applause, because. Pmfeet rhvmes, the plurals of 
nouns, atid thud persons singular of verbs in aw, as laws, he ^a ws, &c. 
Allowable rhyme, was. 

AUST, see OST, 
AW. 
Craw, daw, law, chaw, claw, draw, flaw, gnaw, jaw, law, maw, paw, raw, 
«aw, straw, thaw, withdraw, foresaw. 

AWD, see AUD. 
AWK, see ALK. 

AWL. 
Bawl, brawl, drawl, crawl, scrawl, sprawl, squall. Perfect rhymes, baB, 
siaU, fall, gaU, spiall. hall, pall, tall, wall, stall, install, forestall, thrall, inthrall 
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AWN. 

Daini, brarwTi, fawn, paAvn, spawn, drawn, yawn, lawn, withdrawn. 

AX. 
Ax, tax, wax, relax, flax. Perfect rhymes^ the plurals ofnoivus^ and third 
persons siugular of verbs in ack. ofi backs, sacks, &c., he lacks, he packs, &c. 
AUowaMe rhymes, the plurals ojiwuns, and third persons singular of verbs in 
ake, as cakes, lakes, &c., he makes, he takes, &c. 

AY. 
Bray, day, day, dray, tray, flay, fray, gay, hay, jay, lay, may, nay, pay. 
play, ray, say, way, pray, spray, slay, spay, stay, stray, sway, aflfrav, allay, 
array, astray, away, belay, bewray, betray, decay, defray, delay, disarray, 
display, dismay, essay, forelay, gainsay, inlay, relay, repay, roundelay, 
virelay. Perfect rhymes, neigh, weigh, inveigh, &c., prey, they, convey, 
obey, pm^ey, survey, disobey,, grey. Allowable rhymes^ tea, sea, fee, see, 
glee, &c. 

AZE. 
Craze, daze, blaze, gaze, glaze, maze^ raze, amaze, gi*aze. Perfect rhymes^ 
raise, praise, dispraise, &o., phrase, paraphrase, &c., and the nouns plural, 
and third persons singular of the present tense of verbs in ay, eigh, and ey ; 
as days, he inveighs, he obeys, &c. Allowable rhymes, ease, tease, seize, &c 
and keys, the plural of key ; also the ausciliari^ nas and was. 
E and £A, see E£. 
E ACE, see EASE. 
EACH. 
Beach, breadi, bleach, each, peach, preach, teach, impeach. Nearly perfect 
rhymes, oeeoh, leech, speech^ beseech. Allowable rhymes^ fetch, wretch, &o. 
£ AD, see EDE and EED. 
EAF, see lEF. 
EAGUE. 
League, teague, &c. Perfect rhymes, intrigue, fatigue, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, Hague, vague, &o., leg, beg, &c., bag, rag, &c. 
EAK, see AKE. 
Beak, speak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sneak, squeak, streak, weak, 
tweak, wreak, bespeak. Nearly perfect rhymes, cheek, leek, creek, meek, 
reek, seek^ sleek, piQue. week, shriek. Allowable rhymes, beck, speck, &c., 
lake, take, thick, lick, &c. 

EAL. 
Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, sesd, steal, teal, veal, weal, zeal, squeal, 
repeal, conceal, congeal, anneal, appeal. Nearly perfect rhymes, eel, heel, 
feel, keel, kneel, peel, reel, steel, wheel. Allowable rhyms*, bell, tell, &c., 
bale, tale, &c., bill, fill, &c., ail, fail, &c. 

EALM, see ELM. 
EALTH. 
Health, wealth, stealth, commonwealth, &c, 

EAM. 
Bream, cream, gleam, seam, scream, steam, stream, team, beam, dream. 
Perfect rhymes, phlegm, scheme, theme, blaspheme, extreme, supreme. 
Nearly perfect rhymes, deem, teem, beseem, misdeem, esteem, disesteem, 
redeem, seem, &c. Allowable rhymes, dame, lame, &c., limb, him, &c., 
them, hem, &c., lamb, dam, &c. See AME. 

EAN. 
Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean^ mean, wean, yean, demean, unclean. 
Perfect rhymes, convene, demesne, mtervene, mien. Nearly perfect rhymes, 
nachine, keen, screen, seen, green, spleen, ba|;weenf careen, foceseen, serene, 
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obteen«, terrene, &c,, <}iieen, spleen, &c. ABowaUe rkymei, bane, mADe, &• 
ban, man, &c., bin, thin, begin, &c. 

EANS, see EN^E. 
EANT, Bee E^NT. 
EAP, see EEP and EP. 
EAR, see EEB. 
EARD. 
Heard, herd, sherd, &c. Perfect rhymes, the pretenU and vartutpUe of 
mr6» in er, as erred, preferred, &c. AUowa&U rhyme, beara, the nretmit. 
mtd partiriples of verbs in ere, ear, arui ar, €u revered, feared, barred. 
EARCH. 
Search, perch, research. AJhtcabU rhymes^ church, smirch, larch, parch 
march, &c 

EARL. 
Ear],peail. Pey^iiet rAym#, girl, &c. i4/2tm>a&/« rAsrm«», snarl, marl, chnii 
fori, &io. 

EARN, see ERN. 

EARSE, see ERSE. 

EAKT, see ART. 

EARTH. 

Larth, dearth. Perfect rhymes^ birth, mirth, &c ABowatU rkymet 

hearth, &c. 

EASE, sounded EACE. 
Cease, lease, release, grease, decease, decrease, increase, release, surcease. 
Perfect rhyme, peace. Nearly perfect rkymes, piece, niece, fleece, geese, 
froutispieoe, apiece, &c. AUowtMe rhymes, less, mess, &c., lace, mace, &C., 
miss, hiss, &c., nice, vice, &c. 

EASH, see ESH. 

EAST. 

East, feast, least, beast. Perfect rhymes, and preterits and partUipiUs nf 

verbs in ease, as ceased, increased, &c. Nearly perfect rhyme, priest. Al- 

hwable rhymes, haste, taste, &c., best, chest, &c., fist, hst, &c., aTid the 

pretvits a^ participles of verbs in esse a^ iss, as (uressed, hissed, &c. 

EAT. 
Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat, 
estreat, escheat, entreat, retreat, Perfect rhymes, obsolete, replete, concrete, 
complete. Nearly perfect rhymes, feet, fleet, gleet, greet, meet, sheet, sleet, 
street, sweet, discreet Allowable rhymes, bate, grate, nate, &c., get| met, &Cn 
bit, hit, &c. See ATE. 

EATH. 
Breath, death, &c, ABowable rhymes, heath, sheath, teeth. - 

EATHE. 
Breathe, sheathe, &c. Perfect rhymes, wreath, inwreath, bequeath, be 
neath, underneath, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, seethe, &c. 
EAVE. 
Cleave, heave, interweave, leave, weave, bereave, inweave. Perfeei 
rhymes, receive, conceive, deceive, perceive. Nearly p^feet rhymes, eve, 
grieve, thieve, aggrieve, achieve^ believe, disbelieve, relieve, reprieve, re 
trieve. AJUowahU rhymes, ^ve, hve, &c.> lave, cave, &c., and have. 

EBB. 
Ebb, web, &c. Allowable rhyrnes, babe, astrolabe, &c., glebe, &c. 

ECK. 
Bsck, neck, check, deck, speck, wreck. Allowable rhymes, break, taks 
^r« beak, sneals S^q 
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EOT. 
Sect, abject, affect, correct, incorrect, collect, deject, detect, direct, dis 
respect, disaffect, dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, expect, indirect, infect, 
inspect, neglect, object, project, protect, recollect, reflect, reject, respect, 
select, subject, suspect, architect, circumsiiect, dialect, intellect. Perfect 
rhymes^ ih^vreterits and participles of verbs in eck, as decked, checked. &c. 
AUowcMe rhymes t the preterits and participles of verbs in ak^, and eak, m 
baked, leaked. 

ED. 
Bed, bled, fed, fled, bred, led, red, shred, shed, sped, wed, abed, inbred, 
misled. Perfect rhymes^ said, bread, dread, dead, head, lead, read, spread^ 
thread, tread, behead, o'erspread. AuowaHe rhymes, bead, mead, &c., olado, 
lide, &c., maid, paid, &c., and the preterits and partidpUs offierta in ay, ey, 
vnd eigh, as bayed, obeyed, veighed, S^ 3. 

EDE, see EED. 
EDGE. 
Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge, sedgje, allege. AllowaiU rkymea^ 
Age, page, &c., siege, oblige, &c., privilege, sacrilege, sortilege. 

£E. 
Bee, free, glee, knee, see, three, thee, tree, agree, decree, degree, disagree, 
foresee, oversee, pedigree, he, me, we, she, be, jubilee, lee. I^early perfect 
rhymes, sea, plea, flea, tea, key. AUovHthh rhymes, all words of one syuatiU 
ending inj, ye, or ie, or polysyllables of these terminations hawng theaecetU 
on the ultimate or antepcnnltimate syllable. 

EECE, see EASE. 

EECH, see EACH. "^ 

EED. 
Greed, deed, indeed, bleed, breeds feed, heed, meed, need, reed, speed 
teed, steed, weed, proceed, succeed, exceed. Perfect rhymes, knead, read 
interoede, precede, recede, concede, impede, supersede, &c.) bead, lead 
mead, plead, &c. AUowabie rhymes, bed, dead, &c., bid, hid, &c., made 
blade, &c. 

EEF,deeIEF. 
EEKjSceEAK 
EEL, see EAL 
EEM, see EA& 
EEN,8eeEAN. 

EEP. 
Creep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, weep, asleep. Neairl% 
Tpctfeet rhymes, cheap, heap, neap, &g. ASowabie rhymss, ape, rape, &c. 
step, nep, &c., hip, lip, &c. 

EEB. 
Beet, deer, fleer, geer, jeer, peer, meer, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer, 
▼der, picker, domineer, cannoneer, compeer, engineer, mutineer, pioneer, 
privateer, charioteer, chanticleer, career, Mountaineer. Perfect rhymes 
nere, sphere, adhere, cohere, interfere, persevere, revere, austere, severe^ 
sincere, hemisphere, &c., ear, clear, dear, fear, hear, near, sear, smear, 
spear, tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, disappear, endear, auctioneer, Al 
lowaUe rhymes; bare, dare, &c , prefer, deter, character, &c. 
EESE, see EEZE. 

EET, see EAT. 
EETH, see EATH. 
KEVE, see EAVE. 
22 
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Breeze, freeze, wheeze, sneeze, squeeze, and the phtralsof run^ .f and 
thirtt persons sin^dar^ present tense^ of verbs in ee, as bee?, he sees, ftr 
feet rfiymes^ cheese, these, &c. Nearly perfeet rhyfnes^ ease, appease, dis- 
ease, difiplease. tease, seize, &c., anid the plurals of nouns m e&, as teas, 
pleas. &c., and the pohfsyUitUes ending in es, hamng the accettt on the ant&- 
penultimate, as images, monarchies, &c. 

EFT. 
Cleft, left, theft, weft, bereft, &c. AUotoaUe rhymes^ lift, sift, &c., a-a 
the third persons sinfndar, present tense, of verbs in afe, aff, aogh, and ifi^ as 
chafed, quaffed, laugned, whiffed, &o. 

EGl 
Egg, leg, beg, peg. AJlowaiie rhymes, vague, plague, &c., league 
teagud, &c. 

EIGH, see AY. 

EIGHT, see ATE. 

EIGN, see AIN. 

EIL, see AIL. 

EIN, see AIN. 

EINT, see AINT. 

EIB, see ARE. 

Err, see EAT. 

EIVE, see EAVD. 

EIZE, see EEZE. 

ELL. 

Ell, dwell, fell, hell, knell, quell, sell, bell, cell, dispel, foretell, excel, 

compel, befell, yell, well, tell, swell, spell, smell, shell, jmraUel, sentinel, 

infidel, citadel, rerel, repel, rebel, impel, expeL AUowabU rhymes, bate, 

sale, &c., heal, peal, &c., eel, steel, &c. 

ELD. 
Held, ^dj withheld, upheld, beheld. &c. Perfeet rhymes, the preterit* 
%nd partudptes of verbs in ell, as swelled, felled, &o. Allowable rhymes. 
:ke preterits and participles of verbs in ale, ail, &c., heal, seal, &c., m em 
paled, wailed, &c., healed, sealed, &c. 

ELF. 
Elf, pelf, self, shelf, hunself, &c. 

ELK. 
Elk, whelk, &c. 

ELM. 
Elm, helm, realm, whelm, overwhelm, &c. AUowabU rhymes, pafan, 
film, &c. 

ELP. 
Help, whelp, yelp, &c. 

ELT. 
Belt, gelt, melt, felt, welt, smelt, pelt, dwelt. Perfect rhyme, dealt. 

ELVE. 
Delve, helve, twelve, &c. 

ELVES. 
Elves, themselves, &c. Perfect rhymes, the j)lurals of no7ins and thtrd 
persons singidar of verbs in eUand elve, as twelves, delves, shelves, &o^ 

EM. 
Gem, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, &c. Perfect rhymes, con- 
demn, contemn, Ace. Allowable rh^fmes, lame, tame, &:c., team, seam, thero^ 
phle^rm. &c. 
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£;MK»8ee£AM. 

EMX. 

Condemn, contemn, &c. Perfect rhymes^ gem, hem, &c. AUouhmO^ 

*ymes, lame, tame, &c., team, seam, &c. 

EMPT. 

Tempt, exempt, attempt, contempt 

EN. 
Den, hen, fen, ken, men, pen, ten, then, when, wren, denizen. ABawaAU 
fhymes^ bane, fane, &c., mean, bean, &c. 

ENCE. 

Fence, hence, pence, thence, whence, defence, expense, offence, pretence, 
commence, abstinence, circumference, conference, confidence, consec^uence, 
continence, benevolence, concupiscence, difference, diffidence, dihgence, 
eloquence, eminence, evidence, excellence, impenitence, impertinence, im 
potence, impudence, improvidence, incontinence, indinerenoe, indigence, 
mdolence, inference, intelligence, innocence, magnificence, munificence, 
negligenoe, onmipotence, penitence, preference, providence, recompense, 
reference, residence, reverence, vehemence, violence. Perfect rhymes^ sense, 
dense, cense, condense, immense, intense, prepense, dispense, suspense, 
prepense, incense, frankincense. 

ENOH. 
. Bench, drench, retrench, quench, clench, stench, tench, trench, wench, 
wrench, intrench. 

END. 

Bend, mend, blend, end, fend, lend, rend, send, spend, tend, yend, amend, 
attend, ascend, commend, contend, qefend, depend, desoena, distend, ex- 
pend, extend, forefend, impend, misspend, obtend, offend, portend, pretend, 
protend, suspend, transcend, unbend, apprehend, comprehend, conaescend, 
mscommend, recommend, reprehend, dividend, reverend. Perfect rhymes^ 
friend, befriend, cmd the preterits ana. participles of verbs in en, as penned| 
kenned, &c. AUowaile rhymes^ the preterits amd participles of verbs in ean, 
as gleaned, yeaned, &c. 

ENDS. 

Amends. Perfect rhymes^ the plurals ofwnmSj and third persoru singu 
lar, present tense, of verbs in end, as ends, friends, he mends, &c. 
ENE,8eeEAN. 
ENGE. 

Avenge, revenge, &c. 

ENGTH. 

Length, strength, &c. 

ENSE, sounded ENZE. 

Cleanse. Perfect rhymes ^ the plurals of nowis, and third persons siiigi^ 
lar, present tense, of verbs in en, as hens, f^ns, he pens, he kens, &c. 

ENT. 

Bent, lent, rent, pent, scent, sent, shent, spent, tent, vent, went, absent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descent, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent, intent, invent, lament, mis- 
spent, overspent, present, prevent, relent, repent, resent, ostent, ferment, 
outwent, underwent, discontent, unbent, circumvent, represent, abstinent^ 
accident, accomplishment, admonishment, acknowledgment, aliment, arbi- 
trement, argument, banishment, battlement, blandishment, astonishment, 
armipotent, oellipotent, benevolent, chastisement, competent, compliment, 
complement, confident, continent, corpulent, detriment, different, diffident, 
diligent, disparagement, document, element, eloquent, eminent', equivalent, 
establisnment, evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, experiment, firma 
ment, fraudulent, government, embellishment, imminent, impendent, iro 
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pertinent, implement, impotent, imprisonment, improvident, impndent, inci 
dent, incompetent, incontinent, indifferent, indigent, innocent, insolent^ 
instrument, irreverent, langnisnment, ligament, lineament, ma^ificent, 
management, medicament, malecontent, monument, negligent, nourishment, 
nutriment, Occident, omnii>otent, opulent, ornament, parliament, penitent, 
permanent, pertinent, president, precedent, prevalent, provident, punish 
ment, ravishment, regiment, resident, redolent rudiment, sacrament, sedi 
ment, sentiment, settlement, subsequent, supplement, intelligent, teneinentf 
temperament, testament, tournament, turbulent, vehement, violent, virulent 
reverent. Allowable rhymes^ paint, saint, &c. 

ENTS. 
Accoutrements. Ferfect rhymes ^ t/ie plurals of nouns, and third persons 
singitloTf present tense, ofveris in ent, as scents, he assents, &c. 

EP. 
. 9tep, nep, &c. ABotaaUe rhymes, leap, reap, &c., rape, tape, &c. 

EPT. 
Accept, adept, except, intercept, &c. Perfect rhymes, crept, slept, wept, 
kept. Allowcwe rhymes, the preterits and particles of verbs %n ape, eep, ana 
eap, as peeped, reaped, shaped, &c. 

ERB. 

Err, aver, defer, infer, deter, inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, parterre, 
administer, wagcmer, islander, arbiter, character, villager, cottager, dowager, 
forager, pillager, voyager, massacre, gardener, slanderer, flatterer, idolater, 
provender, theatre, amphitheatre, foreigner, lavender, messenf^r, passenger, 
sorcerer, interpreter, omcer, mariner, harbinger, minister, register, canister, 
chorister, sophister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosopher, astrologer, loiterer, 
prisoner, grasshopper, astronomer, sepulchre, thunderer, traveller, murderer, 
usurer. AlhwaSU rhymes^ bare, cfu«, &c., ear, fear, &c., bar, car, &c., sir, 
fir, her, &c. 

ERCH, see EARCH. 

ERCE, see ERSE. 

ERD, see EARD. 

EREfSeeEKR. 

ERGE. 

Verge, absterge, emerge, immerge. Perfect rhyme, dirge. Nearly perfer* 

rhyms, urge, purge, surge. AUowa^ rhymes, barge, large, &c. 

ERN. 
Fern, stem, discern, concern. Perfect rhymes, learn, earn, yearn, &c. 
AUowabiU rhymes, bam, yam, &c., bum, tum, &;o. 
ERSE. 
Ver&e, herse, absterse, adverse, averse, converse, disperse, immerse, per* 
verso, reverse, traverse, asperse, intersperse, universe. Perfect rhymes, 
amerce, coerce, &c., fierce, tierce, pierce, &c. Allowable rhymes, farcey 
parce. Mars, &c., purse, curse, &c. 

ERT. 
Wert, advert, assert, avert, concert, convert, controvert, des^, divert, 
exert, expert, insert, invert, pervert, subvert. AlhwaUe rhymes, heart, 
part, (&c., shirt, dirt, &c., hurt, spurt, &c. 
ERVE. 
Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, observe, reserve dis 
serve^ subserve. Allowable rhymes, starve, carve, &c., curve, &c. 

ESS. 
Bless, dross, cess, chess, guess, less, mess, press, stress, acquiesce, access 
addrew, assess, compress, confess, caress, depress, digrass, aispossesi, dia 
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tress, excess, express, impress, oppress, possess, profess, recess, repress, re 
dress, success, transgress, adulteress, bashfuliiess, bitterness, cheerfulness, 
comfortless, comeliness, dizziness, diocese, drowsiness, eagerness, easiness, 
embassadress, emptiness, evenness, fatherless, filthiness, foolishness, forget- 
fulness, forwardness, frowardness, fruitfulness, fulsomeness, giddiness, 
greediness, gentleness, governess, happiness, haughtiness, heaviness, idle 
ness, heinbusness, hoaryness, hollowness, holiness, lasciviousness, lawful 
ness, laziness,^ littleness, liveliness, loftiness, lioness, lowliness, manliness^ 
masterless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, nakedness, neediness, nois ' 
omeness, numberlesis, patroness, peevishness, perfidiousness, pitiless, poetess, 

5roplietess,< pinsomless, readiness, righteousness, shepherdess, sorceress, sor- 
idneas, spiritless, sprightliness, stubbornness, sturdmess, surliness, steadi- 
ness, tenaerness, thoughtfulness, ugliness, uneasiness, unhappiness, vota- 
ress, usefulness, wakefulnessj wantonness, weaponless, wariness, willing 
ness, T.ilfulness, weariness, wickedness, wilderness, wretchedness, drunken 
ness, childishness. AUowabU rhymes, mass, pass, &c., maci8, pdace, &c. 
ESE, see ££ZE. 
ESH. 
Flesh, fre^, refresh, thresh, afresh, mesh. AUowaiU rhftnes, mash, 
flash, &c. 

ESK. 
Desk. Perfeei Shytnes, grotesque, burlesque, &c. AUpwaUe RkymeSf 
mask, ask. 

EST. 
Best, chest, crest, gneat, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, test, yest, west, ar- 
i^st, attest, bequest, contest, detest, digest, divest, invest, infest, molest, 
obtest, protest, request,, suggest, unrest, interest, manifest, &c. Perfed 
rhymes, breast, abrdast, &c., and'the preterits andparticiples of verbs in ess, 
as dressed, abreast, expressed^ &c. Allowable rhymes^ cast, fast, &c., haste, 
waste, &c., beast, least, &c. See EAST. 

ET. 

Bet, jet, fret, get, let, met. net, set, wet, whet, yet, debt, abet, beget, be 

set, forget, regret, alphabet, amulet, anchoret, cabinet, epithet, parapet, 

rivulet, violet, counterfeit, coronet, &c. Perfect rhymes, sweat, threat, &c. 

Allowable rhym^, bate, hate, &c., beat, heat, &c. 

ETCfl- 

Fetch, stretch, wretch, sketch, &c. AUowaiile rhymes, match, latoh, &e 

peach, bleach, &c. 

ETE, seeEAT. 
EVE, see EAVE. 
EUM, see UME. 
EW. 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, flew, few, grew, new, knew, hew, few; 
mew, view, threw, yew, crew, slew, anew, askeW, bedew, eschew, renew 
review, withdrew* screw, interview, &c. Perfect rkym^j blew, clue, due, 
<ne, glue, hue, me, sue, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subdue, adieu, purlieu, perdue, residue, avenue, revenue, retinue. 
EWD, see EUD. 
■£WN, see UNE. 
EX. 
Sex, vex, annex, convex, complex, perplex, circumflex, attd the plurals 
ofnmtvs and third persons singular of verbs in eck, as checks, he checks, 
&c. AUowaile rhymes^ ax, wax, &c., and the plurals of nouns aiid third 
penons singular of verbs in ake, ack, eak, eke, ique, ike, &c., breaks, rakes 
ae takes, he breaks racks, he ekes, pikes, he likes, he pipes, &c. 

22* 
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EXT. 
Next, pretext, and the preterits and participles of verhs m ex, at Texed, 
♦crplexed, &c. Allowable rhymes, the preterits and participles ofveria in 
vx, as \^axed, &c. 

ET, see AY. 

IB. 
Bib, crib, squib, drib, glib, nib, rib. AUowaUe rhymes, bribe, tribe^ &o 

IBE. 
Bribe, tribe, scribe, ascribe, describe, superscribe, prescribe, proscribe, 
subscribe, transcribe, inscribe. AUowabU rhyines, bib, crib, &c. 

ICE. 
Ice, dice, mice, nice, price, rice, spice, slice, thrice, trice, adrice, entice, 
vice, device. Ferfeet rhymes, ike wnms, rise, concise, precise, paradise, 
&c. AUotoahU rhymes miss, kiss, hiss, artifice, avarice, cockatrice, bene 
flee, cicatrice, edii^ce, orifice, prejudice, precipice, sacrifice, &c., piece, 
fleece, &c 

ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 

Brick, sick, chick, Uok, liok, nick, pick, quick, stick, thick, trick, arith 

metic, asthmatic, choleric, catholie, phle^atic, heretic, rhetoric, schismat- 

ic, splenetic, lunatic, asteric, politic, empiric. Ailowable rhymes, like, pike, 

ftc., weak, speak, &c. 

ICT. 
Strict, addict, afllict, convict, inflict, contradict, &c. Perfect rhymes, the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ick, cts licked, kicked, &o. AUmoable 
rhymes thepreterits and participles of verbs in ike, eak, as liked, leaked, &c. 

ID. 
Bid, chid, hid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, pyramid, forbid. AUoicabU 
rhymes, bide, chide, parricide, &c., and the preterits and participles of the 
verbs in j or ie, a^ died, replied, &c., lead, bead, mead, deed, need. &c., 
atid the preterits and participles of verbs in ee, as freed, agreed, &c. 

IDE. 

IBide, chide, hide, glide, pride, ride, slide, side, stride, tide, wide, bride, 
abide, guide, aside, astride, beside, bestride, betide, confide, decide, deride, 
divide, preside, provide, subside, misguide, subdivide, &c. Perfect rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ie and y, as died, replied, &c., ana 
the participle sighed. Allowable rhymes, bead, mead, &c.,bid, hid, &c. 

IDES. 

Ides, besides. Perfect rhymes, the phcrals of nouns and third persons 
singular of verbs in ide, as tides, he rides. ABowabie rhymes, the plurals 
of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ead, id, as beads, he 
leads, &c., kids, he bids, &c. 

IDGE. 

Bridge, ridge, abridge, &c. 

IDST. 

Midst, amidst, &c. Perfect rhymes the second persmi singular of the 
present tense of verbs in id, as^ thou biddest, thou hiddest, &c. AUowaiU 
rhymes, the second persons singular of tJie present tense of verbs in ide, 
aj thou hiddest, thou readest, &c. 

IE or Y. 

By, buy, cry, die, dry, eye, fly, fry, fie, hie, lie, pie, ply, pry, rye, shy, 
sly, spry, sky, sty, tie, try, vie, why, ally, apply, awry, bely, comply, decry, 
defy, descry, deny, implv, espy, outvie, outfly, rely, reply, supply, untie, 
am'plify, bieautif^r, certirv, crucify, deify, dignify, edify, falsity', fortify, 
gratif}', glorify, indemnify, justify, raagnifjr, modify, mollify, raortity, 
oacify, petrify punfy, putrify, qualify, ratify, rectify, sanctify, satisfy 
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Bcanfy, signify, specify, stupify, terrify, testify, verify, villify, vitrify, vivify 
prophesy. Perfut rhymes^ high, nigh, sigh, thigh. Allowable rhymes^ bee, 
she, tea, sea, &c., pleurisy, chemistry, academy, apostasy, conspiracy^ con- 
federacy, ecstasy, democracy, embassy, fallacy, legacy, supremacy, lunacy, 
privacy, piracy, malady, remedy, tragedy, comedy, cosmography, geogra- 



dittany, tyranny, villany, anarchy, monarchy, lethargy, incendiary, infinn* 
ary, library, salary, sanctuary, votary, auxiliary, contrary, diary, granary, 
rosemary, urgency, infantry, knavery, livfery, recovery, robbery, novelty 
antipathy, apathy, sympathy, idolatry, galaxy, husbandry, crueltyj enemy 
blasphemy, prophecy, clemency, decency, inclemency, emergency, regency, 
progeny, energy, poverty, liberty, property, adultery, artery, artillery, bat- 
tery, Deggary, bribery, bravery, delivery, drudafery, flattery, gallery, 
imagery, lottery, misery, mystery, nursery, raillery, slavery, sorceij, 
treachery, discoverr, tapestry, majesty, modesty, immodesty, honesty, dis- 
honesty, courtesy, heresy, poesy, poetry, secresy, leprosy, perfidy, suDsidy, 
drapery, symmetry, drollery, prodigy, policy, mutiny, destiny, scrutiny 
Hypocrisy, family, ability, activity, avidity, assiduity, civility, community, 
concavity, consanguinity, conformity, congruity, aiutumity, facility, fal- 
sity, familiarity, formality, generosity, gratuity, humidity, absurity, activ- 
ity, adversity, alTability, affinity, agility, alacrity, ambiguity, animosity, 
antiquity, austerity, authority,- brevity, calamity, capacity, captivity, 
charity, chastity, civility, credulity, curiosity, finei^j declivity, deformity, 
duty, dexterity, dignity, disparity, diversity^ divinity, enmity, enormity, 
equality, equanimi^, e<;[uity, eternity, extremity, fatality, felicity, fertility, 
fidelity, frugality^ mtunty, ^vity, hostility, humanity, humility, imman 
ity, immaturity, immensity, immorality, immortality, .immunity, immuta 
bility, impartaality, impossibility, impetuosity, improbity, inanity, inca- 
pacity, incivility, incongruity, inequality, indemnity, infinity, inflexibility, 
mstability, invalidity, jollity, lenity, lubricity, magnanimity, majority, 
mediocrity, minority, mutability, nicety, perversity, perplexity, perspicuity, 
prosperity, privity, probaliKty, probity, propensity, rarity, rapidity, saga 
city, sanctity, sensibility, sensuality, sohdity, temerity, timidity, tranquil 
ity, virginity, visibility, university, trumpery, apology, genealogy, ety 
mology, simony, symphony,' soliloquy, allegory, armory, factory, pillory, 
faculty, treasury, usury, augury, importunity, impunity, impurity ,^ inaccu- 
curacy, -— *--»-^- j-i--^ .--ji—ii^. i_c,i-i:^ i^a — :*.„ ; — «:f^ ?«. 

tegrity, J 
necessity, 

uity, prosperity, priority, prodigality, piirity^ quality, quantity, scarcity, 
security, severity, simplicity, sincerity, solemnity, sterility, stupidity. 
Trinity, vacuity, validity, vanity, vivacity, unanimity, uniformity, unity, 
anxiety, gaiety, impiety, piety, satiety, sobriety, society, variety, customary, 
melody, philosophy, astronomy, anatomy, colony, glutt-^ny, hannony, agony, 
gallantry, canopy, history, memory, victory, calumny, injury, luxury 
penury, perjury, usury, industry. 

lECE, see EASE. 
lEF. 
Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, belief, relief, Ac- Petted "hym^, ree^ beef 
Ace. Nearly perfect rhymes^ leaf, sheaf, &c. 

lEGE. 
LiegC; alege, oblige, disoblige, asseige, besiege. 

TELD. 
Field, yield, »bield, wield, afield. Nearly perfect rhymM, tliA pre^^Us <tnn 
participles of verbs in eal, an healed, repealed, &c. 
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lEN, see EEN. 

lEND, see £ND. 

lERCE, see ERSE. 

lEST, see EAST. 

I£V£, see EAVE. 

IFE. 

Rife, flfo, knife, wife, strife, life. AiUnffdiU rhftnei, olifi; skiff, stifl; wliifl; 

IFF, see IFE. 
IFT. 
Gift, drift, shift, lift, rift, sift, thrift, adrift, &c., and ihs frwtmU aiul 
petHUiplsM of v€rh» in iff, oi vlimed, &c. 

IG. 
Big, dig, gig, fig, pig, rig, sprig, twig, swig. AUowaiU rkgrntt kagne. 
teague, fatigne,&o« 

IGE,seeIEGE. 

IQH, see IE. 

IGHT, see ITE. 

IGK, see IKE. 

IGUE, see £ AGUE. 

IKE. 

Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, ohliqne. AUmoaUe rkymwy 

leak, speak, antique, &c., lick, pick, &c. 

ILL. 
Bill, chill, fill, driU, gill, hill, ill, kill, mill, pni, quill, rill, shriU, fill, skill, 
spill, still, swill, thrill, till, trill, will, distil, fulful, lustil, codicil, daffodil, 
utensil. Perfect riiMmet^ all words ending in ile, with tfu aeeent on the 
afUepenulHmate ayUabUf as volatile, &c. AUowadle rhymes, byle, chyle, 
file, feel, reel, &c., meal, peal, seal, &c., a7td words in ble, liavtng the ac 
cent on the ant^nvltiinaie, as suitable, &c. 

ILD. 
Child, mild, wild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the oreterits and participUs of 
verbs of one tyUaUes, in ile, or of more syUakes, provided the accent U 
on the last, as piled, reviled, &c. Allowable rhymes, the preterits and par 
ticipUs of verbs in ill, as ^ed, willed, &c., »» oil, as oiled, boiled, foiled. 
&c. 

ILD. 
Gild, build, rebuild, &c. Perfect rhymes, thepretents emdparticiples of 
verbs in illed, m filled, willed, &c. AUowabU rhymes, child, mild, and then 
allowable rhymes, which see, 

ILE. 
Bile, chyle, file, guile, isle, mile, pile, smile, stile, style, tile, vile, while 
awhile, compile, revile, defile, exile, erewhile, reconcile, beguile. Allow 
able rhymes, oil, boil, &c., bill, fiU, &c. 

ILK. 
Milk, silk, bilk, &c. 

ILT. 
GUt, jilt, built, quilt, guilt, hilt, spilt, stilt, tilt 

ILTH. 
Filth, tilth, &c. 

IM. 
Brim, dim, ^;rim, him, rim, skim, slim, trim, whim, prim. Perfect rhymes. 
limb, hymn, hnm. AUowabU rhymes, lime, time, climb, &c ^ team, gleam, 
Ieo. 
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1MB, see IM. 
IME. 
Chime, time, ^rime, climb, clime, crime,, prime, mime, rhvme, slime. 
Uiyme, lime, sublime. AUowabU rhymes^ brim, dim, maritime, &c. 

IMES. 
Betimes, sometimes, &c. ' Perfect rhymes^ the plurals ofnoune and third 
persons siiigiUar^ preseiit tense, of verbs in ime, as chimes, he rhymes, &c« 
.AUowaUe rhymes, t fie plurals of rpoTins and third persons singular, present 
tense, of verbs in eam and im, as dreams, brims, he swims, &c. 
IMN, see IM. 
IMP. 
Imp, pinp, limp, gimp. ^ 

IMPSE. 
Glimpse. Rhymes, the plurah of nouns and third perttnu present ofverU 
%n imp, oj imps, he limps, &c. ^ 

IN. 
Chin, din, fin, gin, grin, in, inn, kin, pin, shin,, sin, spin, skin, thin, tin, 
win, within, assassin, javelin, begin. MfiwaUe. rkymss, chine, dine, &g*, 
lean, bean, &c., machine, magazine, &c. ^ 

INGE. 
Mince, prince, since, quince, rince, wince, convince, evince. 

INCH. 
Clinch, finch, winch, pinch, inch. 

INCT 
Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, &c., and the preterits and 
participles af verbs in ink, o^'unked, pinked, &c 

ind; 

Bind, find, mind, blind, hind, kind^ grind, rind, wind, behind, unkind, re 
mind, &c.. and the preterits and participles of verbs in ine,7w reiSned. AUoW' 
able rhymes, rescind, prescind, a72^ the 7ioun wind, as it is frequently pro 
nouaieed, also the participles of verbs in oin, adjoined. 

INE. 

Dine, brine, mine, chine, fine, line, nine, pine, shine, shrine, kine, thine, 

trine, twine, vine, wine, whirijB, combine, confine, decline, define, incline, 

inshrine, intwine, opine, calcine, recline, refine, repine, superfine, interline, 

countermine, undermine, supine, concubine, porcupine, divine. Perfect 

, &c. Auotoable rhymes, bin, thin, tin, 
eTukng in ine, prtimmnedd in, as 
, heroine, &c. 
ING. 



wnng, 
accent 

INGE. 
Cringe, fringe, hinge, singe, springe, swinge, tinge, twinge, infringe. 

INK. 
Ink, think, wink, drink, blink, brink, chink, dink, link, pink, ahriiik, 
•ink, slink, stink, bethink, forethiak. 

INT. 
Dint, mint, hint, flint, lint print, squint, asquint, imprint 

IP. 
Chip, lip, hip, clip, dip, drip, lip, nip, sip, rip, scrip, ship, skip, slip, snip, 
•trip, tip, trip, whip, e<piip, eldership, fellowship, workmanship, rivalship, 
tma all words in wip, vnth the accent on the emtepen^dtmoi^. dfioteme 
^k^mmi wip«##npe, &c., leap, heap» &c. 
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IPE. 
Gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, type, stripe, wipe, arciietype, prototype AU0&9 
atle rkyvuSf chip, lip, workmanship, &c. 

IPSE. 
Eclipse. RAfmeSf the plurals of nouns and third persons singular, prO' 
setU tense, in ip, as lips, strips, &c. Allowable rhymes, the plurals of nouns 
and third persons singular ^ present tense, ofveros in ipe, as gripes, wipes, 
&c. 

IB, see UB, 

IBCH, see URCH. 

IBD, see UBD. 

IRE. 
Fire, dire, hire, ire, lyre, mire, quire, sire, spire, squire, hire, wire, tire, 
attire, acquire, admire, aspire, conspire, desire, inquire, entire, expire, in- 
spire, require, retire, transpire^ Tyre. Perfect rhymes, mar, liar, brier, and 
nouns formed from verbs ending in ie or y, as crier, dier, as als9 the eom^ 
parative of adjectives of the same sounding terminations, as nigher, shier, 
&c. 

IBGE, see EBGE. 
IBL. 
Girl, whirl, twirl. Nearly perfect rhymes, curl, furl, churl, &c. 

IBM. 
Firm, affirm, confirm, infirm. Nearly perfect rhymes, worm, term, &c. 

IBST, see UBST. 
IBT, see UBT. 
IBTH. 
Birth, mirth. Perfect rhymes, earth, dearth, which see. 

ISS. 
Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, this, abyss, amiss, submiss, dismiss, remiss. Allow 
able rhymes, mice, spice, &c., peace, lease, &c. 

IS, pronounced like IZ. 
Is, his, whiz. 

ISE, see ICE and IZE. 
ISH. 
Dish, wish, fish, cuish, pish. 

ISK. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, whisk, basilisk, tamarisk. 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, lisp. 

1ST. 
^ Fist, list, mist, twist, wrist, assist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist, re 
sist, subsist, alchemist, amethyst, anatomist, antagonist, annalist, evangelist, 
eucharist, exorcist, herbalist, numorist, oculist, organist, satirist, &C', a7id 
the preterits and participles of verbs iss, €U missed, hissed, &c. AUotoable 
"^ymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ice, eu spioed, slioed, &o. 

IT. 
Bit, cit, hit, fit, grit, flit, knit, nit, pit, quit, sit, split, twit, wit, whit, writ^ 
admit, acquit, commit, emit, omit, outwit, permit, remit, submit, transmit, 
refit, benefit, perquisite. AUowabla rhyvies, beat, heat, &c., bite, mite 
light, &c. 

ITCH and HITCH. 
Ditch, pitch, rich, wbieh^ fiteh, bitch, flitch, hitch, itch, stitch, switch 
twitch, vatch, bewitch, nich, enrich. 
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ITE and IGHT. 
Bite, cite, kite, bite, mite, quite, rite, smite, spite, trite, white, write, con 
trite, disunite, despite, indite, invite, excite, incite, polite, re<juite, recite 
unite, reunite, aconite, appetite, parasite, proselyte, expedite. Perfect 
rhymes^ blight, benight, bright, fignt, flight, fright, height, li^ht, knight, 
ni^ht, might, plight, right, tight, slight, signt, spright, wij^ht, afiright, aUght, 
anght, foresignt. delight, despite, nnsight, upright, benight^ bedight, over 
signt Allowable rhymes^ eight, height, weight, &c., bit, hit^ &c.| favorito, 
hypocritfe, infinite, requisite, opposite, apposite, exquisite, &c. 

ITH. 
Pith, smith, frith. 

ITHE. 
Hlthe, blithe, tithe, scythe, writhe, lithe. AUowaSle rkyms^ with. 

IVE. 
Five, dive, alive, gyve, hive, drive, rive, shrive, strive, thrive, arrive, con 
nivtj, contrive, deprive, derive, revive, survive. Allowable rhymes^ ^iv6, 
live, sieve, forgive, outlive, fugitive, laxative, narrative, prerogative, pnmi 
tive, sensitive,, vegetive, affirmative, alternative, contemplative, demonstra 
tive, diminutive, distributive, donative, inquisitive, lenitive, negative, per 
spective, positive, preparative, prbvocative, purgative, restorative. 

IX. 
Fix, six, flix, mix, affix, infix, prefix, transfix, intermix, cruGifix, &o., 
tmd tkeplttrals of noutis and third persons of verbs in ick, as wicks, lioks^ 
&c. AUoioable rhymes, the plurals ofnoims and third persons singular s^ 
verbs in ike, as pikes, likes, &g. 

IXT. 
Betwixt. Bkymes^ the preterits and participles of verbs in ix^as fixed 
mixed, &c* 

ISE and IZE. 
Prize, wise, rise, size, guise, disguise, advise, authorize, canonize, chas 
tise, civilize, coniprise, criticise, despise, devise, enterprise, excise, exercise, 
idolize, immortalize, premise, revise, signalize, solemnize, surprise, surmise, 
suffice, sacrifice, sympathize, tyrannize, atid tlie plurals of tumns and third 
persons singular^ present tense, of verbs ending in ie or y^as pies, lies, he 
replies, &c. AUowaMe rhymes, miss, hiss, precipice, &c. 
0, see 00 and OW. 
OACH. 
Broach, croach, poach, abroach, approach, encroach, reproach. Perfeei 
pAyme, loaqh. Alunoable rhymes, botcn, notcn, &c., mutch, hutch, &c 
QAD, see AUD and ODE. 
OAF, see OFF. 
OAK, see 0E£. 
OAL, see OLE. 
0AM, see OME 
OAN, see ONE. 
OAP, see OPE. 
OAR, see ORE. 
OABD, see ORD. 
OAST, see OST. 
OAT, see OTE. 
OATH, see OTH. 
OB. . 
Fob, bob, mob, knob, sob, rob, throb. Perfect rhymes, swab, squao 
AUfuvfaiU rhymes, daub, Kiobe, robe, dub, &c. 
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OBE, 
Globe, lobe, probe, robe, conglob^ AuoweMe rhymeSy fob, mob, &o., rub 
dub, &o., daub, &c 

OCE, see OSE. 
OCK. 
Block, lock, cock, clock, crock, dock, frock, flock, knock, mock, rook, 
shock, stock, sock. AUmoahU rhymet, oak, poke, cloke, &c, look, took, 
&o., buck, suck, &c 

OCT. 
Concoct. Rhjfmes^ the preterits and participUa ofverhe in ock, as blocked, 

and participles of verbs in oak 



Concoct. Rhymes, the preterits attdpartu 
locked, &c. AuowaAle rhymes, the preterits 
and oke, as croaked, soaked, yoked, &c 



OD. 
Clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd, rod, shod. AUotoaUe rh/meky 
ode, code, mode, &c., and the preterits and pattieipUs of verbs in ow, as 
sowed, did sow, &c. 

ODE and OAD. 
Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, corrode, explode, forebode, commode, 
incommode, episode, &o. Perfect rhymes, road, toad, goad, load, &c., and 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ow, as owed, showed, &c. AUowaHe 
fhfmes^ blood, flood, clod, hod, nod, broad, fraud, &c. See OOD. 
OE, see OW. 
OFF and OUGH. 
Off, scoff, &C. Perfect rkymesy cough, trough, &c AfhwaiU rhyme, 
oaf, loaf, &c, proof, roof, &c. See OOF. 

OFT. 
Oft, croft, soft, aloft, &c., and the preterits and partieipiei of ver^ %n off 
and uff, as uff, scoffed, &c. 

OG. 
Hog, bog, cog, dog, clog, fog, trog, log, jog, &c. Perfect rhymes, dialogue, 
epilogae, agog, synagogue, catalogue, pedagogue. AUoiffaAlerlfymet,t<ign.et 
vogue, &C. 

OGUE. 
Rogne, vogae, prorogue, collogue, disembogue. AUowaUe rhymes, bog, 
log, dialogue, &c. 

OIOE. 
Choice, Toice, rejoice. AHotaaile rhymes, nice, vice, rice, &c 

OID. 
Void, aToid, devoid, &c., emd the preterits and wtieiptes ofveria tn oy, at 
buoyed, cloyed, &c. Aliowadle rhymes, hide, bias, ride, &c. 

OIL. 
Oil, boil, coil, moil, soU, spoil, toil, despoil, embroil, recoil, turmoil, disem 
brcul. AUowaUe rhymes, iste, while, tile, &c. 

OIN. 
Coin, join, subjom, groan, loin, adjoin, con)oin, disjoin, enjoin, purlcan, re 
J4Hn. AihwaMe rhymes, whine, wine, fine, &c. Sec INE. 

DINT. 
Oint, joint, point, disjoint, anoint, appoint, disappoint, counterpoint Al 
lowabU rhyme, pint 

OISE. 
Foise, noise, counterpoise, equipoise, &c., and the plurals of nouns, and 
third perso7is sin^dar, present tense, of verbs in oy, aw boys, cloys, &c. 4/ 
iawaole rhyires, wise, size, prize, and the plurals ofnowts, and third persons 
na^fukur^prment tenae^ ofviris m ie or y, <m pies, trios, &o. 
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GIST. 
H<^st, moist, foist Perfect rhymes^ tHie preterite and participles ofverit »m 
olce, as rejoiced. AllowaUe rhymes ^ the preterits and participles of verbs in 
i'te, as spiced. 

OIT. 
Ooit. exploit, adroit, &c. Attowaile rhymes^ white, light, might, sig^t, 
nite, &c. 

OKE. 
Broke, choke, emoke, spoke, stroke, yoke, bespoke, invoke, provoke, rr 
voke, &0. Perfect rhymes^ choak, cloak, oak, sokk, stroak. Atiotva 
Me rhymes^ stock, mock, &c., buck, luck, &c., talk, walk, &c., look, book 
fee. SeeOCKandOOK. 

OL. 
Loll, doll, droll, extoLcapitol, &c. Allotpoile rhymeSf all, ball, &o., awl, 
bawl, &c., hole, mole, so., dull, mull, &o. 

OLD. 
Old, bold, cold, gold, hold, mold, scold, sold, told, behold, enfold, nnfold, 
uphold, withhold, foretold, manifold, marigold. Perfect rkymesy preterits 
and participles of verbs in oil, owl, ole, and oal, as rolledt cajoled, fioaled, 
N^wled, &c. 

OLE. 

Bole, dole, iole, hole, mole, pole, sole, stole, whole, shole, cajole, condole, 

parole, patrole, pistole, &c. Perfect rhymes^ coal, foal, goal, soal, bowl, 

oroU, prowl, roll, scroll, toll, troll, control, enroll, &»., soul, &c., to roll, &o. 

AUowadh rhymes, gull, dull, &c, bull, full, &c., loll, doU, «c., fool, cool, &o. 

OLIN. 
Stolen, swollen. 

OLT. 
Bolt, colt, jolt, holt, dolt, molt, revolt, thunderbolt AlhwaUe rhymee, 
vault, fault, salt, &c. 

OLVE. 
Solve, absolve, resolve, convolve, involve, devolve, dissolve, revolve. 
OK, see UM. 
OME. 
Lome, dome, home, tome. Perfect rhytnes^ foam, roam, comb. AUotoa 
^ rhymes, dumb, hum, come, bomb, &c., troublesome, &c. See OOM. 
0MB, see OOM. 
OMPT, see OUNT. 
ON, see X7N. 
ON. 
Don, on, con, upon, anon, &c. Perfect r/vymes, gone, undergone, &o. 
ABowahU rhymes, dun, run, won, &c., own, moan. &c., lone, bone, &0. 
Amazon, cinnamon, comparison, caparison, garrison, skeleton, union, juppon 

OND. 

Pond, bond, fond, beyond, abscond, correspond, despond, diamond, vaga 

bond, &c., and the preterite and participles of verbs in on, as donned, conned, 

frc. ABotoaile rhymes, the preterite and participles of verbs in one, oan, ana 

on, as stoned, moaned, stunned, &c. 

ONCE, see UNCE. 
ONE. 
Prone, bone, drone, tlfrone, alone, stone, tone, lone, zone, atone, enthrone 
dethrone, postpone, &c. Perfect rhymes, grown, flown, disown, thtOMm, 
■own, own, loan, shown, overthrown, groan, blown, moan, known. Allow 
mUe rhymes^ dawn, lawn, &c., on, con, &c., none, bun, dun, &c., raoov 
boon, &<• 

23 
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ONG. 
Long, prang, song, thong, strong, throng, wrong, along, belong, praloii^ 
Allowable rhpnes, bnng, among, hung, &c. 

ONQUE, see UNG. 
ONK, see UNE. 
ONSE. 
Sconce, ensconce, &c. AUowaiU rhymes, once, nonce, askanuce, &c. 

ONT. 
Font. Perfect rkyme, want. AUotvable rhymes^ front, affront, &c., coo 
front, punt, runt, &c., the abbreviiUed negatives, won*t, don't, &c. 

00. 
Coo, woo. Nearly perfect rhymes, shoe, two. too, who. &c., do, ado, nndo^ 
through, you, true^lne, flew, strew, &c. Allowable rnytnes, know, blow 
go, toe, &c. See Direction 3L 

OOD.. 
Brood, mood, food, rood, &c. Nearly P^irfect rhvmes, Uu vreterits and 
participles of verbs in oo, at cooed, wooed, aco. AuowoMe rfivmes, wood, 
good, hood, stood, withstood, understood, brotherhood, livelihood, likelihood, 
neighborhood, widowhood, &c., blood, flood, &c., feud, illude, habitude, &c., 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ue, and ew, as brewed, strewed, &c.. 
imbued, 8abduea,&c., bud, mud, &c,,a/nd the three apostrophized auaMia 
ries^ wonld, could, thoidd, pronouncea wou*d, cou'd, snouM, &c., ode, code, 
aeui the preterits and participles of verbs in ow, as crowed, rowed, &c., alse 
nod, hod, &c 

OOF. 
Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, behoof. ABowaMe rkymee 
hufi', ran, rough, enough, &o., ofi*, scoff', &c. 

OOK. 
Book, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, rook, shook, took, mistook, under 
took, forsook, betook. ABowaiie rhymes, puke, fluke, &c., duck, luck, &e., 
broke, spoke, &c. 

OOL. 
Cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, befool. Allowable rhymes, pule, rule, 
&c., dull, gull, &c., bull, pull, &c., pole, hole, &g. 

OOM. 
Gloom, groom, loom, room, spoom, bloom, doom, &c. JPerfect rhymes, 
tomb, entomb, and the city Rome. Nearly perfect rhymes, whom, womb, 
&c. AllouHMe rhymes, come, drum, &o., bomb, thumb, clomb, &c., plume, 
spume, &o., and from, home, comb, &c. 

OON. 
Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, buffbon, lampooxi, poltroon. Al 
lowable rhymes, tone, prune, &c., bun,' dun, &c., gone, don, &c., bone, alone, 
&o., moan, roan, &c. See ONE. 

OOP. 
Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, coop, hoop, &c. Ferfeet 
rhymes, soup, group, &c. Allowable rhymes^ dupe, up, sup, tup, &c., cop, 
top, &c., cope, hope, &c. 

OOR. 
Boor, poor, moor, &c. Perfect rhymes, tour, amour, paramour, contour. 
Allowable rhymes, bore, pore, &c., pure, sure, &c., your, pour, &c., door, 
floor, &c., bur, cur, &c., sir, stir, &c. * 

OOSE. 
Goose, loose, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, the nouns deuce, use, &c., pra 
fuse, seduce. Allowable rhymes, dose, jocose, globose, &&, moss. toss. 
&c., us, pus, thus, &c. 
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OOT. 

Root, boot, coot, hoot, sfaoot. Nearly parfset rkymeBj snit, fniit, &c., lute, 
impate, &c. Allowable rhymes^ rote, vote, &c., goat, coat, &c., bnt, hut, 
soot, &Cm foot, put, &0.J hot, eot, &c. 

OOTH. 
Booth, sooth, Fmooth. Allowaple rhymeSt tooth, youth, sooth, unoonth, 
forsooth, &c. Though these arefreqn&rUy they are vary improper rhymes^ 
ike th in one doss heMigJtat^ emd in the other sharp, 

OOZE. 
Ooze, Dooze. Perfect rhymes^ whose, choose, lose. Nearly perfect rhymes, 
the verbn^ to use, abuse, &c. AttowoMe rhymes, doze, hose, &c., buzz and 
docs, th« third persons singalar o/*do, with the phtrais of nouns, tsnd third 
versus nuf^Uar, present tense, of verbs inow, o, oe, ew, ue, as foes, goes, 
throws, >*ews, imbues, flues, &c. 

OP. 
Chop, hop, drop, crop, fop, top, prop, flop, shop, slop, sop, stop, vwop, 
top, underprop. AUowaUe rhymes, cope, trope, hope, «ec., tap, «up, &o., 
coop, &c. 

OPE. 
Sopej hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, tope, trope, aslope, 
elope, mterlope, telescope, heliotrope, horoscope, antelope, &c., atul ope 
contracted inpotitryfor open. AUoiffaUe rhymes, hoqip, coop, &c., lop, top 
&c., tup, sup, &c. 

OPT. 
Adoi^t thymes netfeeth/ iifUh the preterits and pastkiplss of verts in op, as 
noppea, lopped, &c. Auowable rhymes^ the pr^srits andpartieipies of verba 
•9» ope, upe, oop, an^up, as coped, duped, hooped, cupped, &c. 

OR, 
, , creditor, counsellor, eoni 
tMiBsador, 

metaphor, , , ^ , « 

on the last, or last syllable but two, as abhor, orator, &o. Allowable rhymes^ 
bore, tore, &c., boar, hoar, &c., pure, endure, &c., pur, demur, &c., stir, 
su*, &c. 

OBCH. 
Scorch, torch, <&c. ABowable rhymes, birch, stmreta, ohiiroh, &c., 
porch, i&c. 

OBOE. 
Force, divorce, enforce, perforce, &c. Perfect rhymes, eorsej'eoaise. oosrse, 
course, discourse, recourse, intercourse, source, resource, ^&o. ABowaUe 
rhymes, worse, purse, &c., horse, endorse, &c. 

OBD. 
Cord, lord, record, accord, abhorred. Allowable rhymes, hoard, bonrd, 
aboard, ford, afford, sword, &c., word, surd, burd, &c., and the preterits ana 
vartieiples of verbs in ore, u^, oftd ir, as bored, incurred, stirred, &c. 

OBE. 
Bore, core, gore, lore, more, ore, pore, score, shore, snore, sore, store, 
s-wor.?, tore, wore, adore, afore, ashore, deplore, explore, implore, restore, 
forbore, forswore, heretofore, hellebore, sycamore. Perfect rhymes, boa: 
gore, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, and o'er, for over. Allowable rhymei. 
Eour, sour, &o., povr*T,for power ; showV, for shower, &c^ bur, cur, &c., 
poor, your, &c., abhor orator, senator, &c. See OOB avid OB. 

OBGE. 
Gorge, disgorge, regorge, &c. Allowable rhymes, forge, urge, dlrgf &o 

OBK. 
Ore, oork, fork, stork, &c. Attowaile rhymes, pork, work 
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ORLD. 
World rhymes p»rf(Kihf with the preterits and partie^dee of verbs •» vH 
*i hurled, curled, &c. 

ORM, see ARM. 
Fonn, stofmi, conform, deform, inform, perform, reform, misinform, mii 
form, maltifoan, truuform. JUotpoUe rhymes^ form (a seat), end worm. 
ORK, rh}rming with HORN. 
Bom, com, mora, horn, scom. thorn, adorn, suborn, anicom, caprioom. 
AUowaoU rhymes, the participles boma {suffered), shorn, &c., the verl 
mourn, the nouns nm^ turn, &o. 

ORN, rhyming with MORN. 
Bora, shora, tora, wom, lorn, forlom, loye-loro, sworn, forsworn, OY^r 
bora, forlorn. Fer/eet rhyme, mourn. AUowaile rhymes, bom, ooro, &C., 
uro, turn, &C. 

ORSE, see ORCE. 
Horse, endorse, unhorse. AUowabU rhymes, worse, cuzse, &o., remofse, 
coarse, course, corse, &o. 

ORST, see URST. 

ORT, see ART. 
ORT, rhyming with WART. 
Short, sort, exhort, consort, mstorL extort, resort, retort, snort AU»uf 
mile rhymes, fort, court, port, report, &c., dirt, shirt, &c., wort, hurt, &o. 
ORT, rhyming with C0X7RT. 
Fort, port, sport, comport, disport, export, import, siq>port, transport, le 
port. Ailawem e rhymes, short, sort, &o., dirt, hurt, &c. 
ORTH. 
Forth, fourth. AttawaUe rhymes, north, worth, birth, earth, &o. 

08E, sounded OGE. 
Close, doee, jocose. Perfect rhymes, morose, gross, engross, T«rtK)se. 
ABowalie rhymes, moss, cross, &c., us, thus, &o. 

OSE, sounded OZE. 
Close, dose, hose, pose, chose, ^lose, froze, nose, prose, those, rose, com- 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impose, inclose, inter- 
pose, oppose, propose, rocompose, repose, suppose, transpose^ arose, pre- 

, foreclosej^ &Cy and theplurats of nouns emd apostrophized preteriu 

glows, foes, goes, &c. 
t plurals ofwmns and 



suppose, foreclose, &c., and theplurats of nouns emd a 

ana partieivles of verbs in ow, oe, o, &5C., as rows, g 

Alhncatle rhymss, the verbs choose, lose. &c., emd the >»w»i« ^j >w««m <^.«. 

third versons sin^;ular of verbs in ow, rhyming with now, as cows, and ths 

wordouzz. 

OST. 
Boss, loss, cross, dross, moss, toss, across, emboss. AUowaNe rhymes, th^ 
nouns close, dose, jocose, &c., and us, thus, &c. 

OST. 

Cost, frost, lost, accost, &c., aitd the preterits and participles of words in 
OSS, as mossed, embossed. &c., the verb exhaust, and the noun holocaust. 
AlUncaile rhymes, ghost, nost, post, compost, most, &c^ coast, boast, toast, 
&c., bust, must, &c., roost, aiui the preterits and participles of verbs in oosc, 
us loosed, &c. 

OT, see AT. 

Clot, cot, blot, got, hot, jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, scot, shot, sot, spot, 
apricot, trot, rot, grot, begot, forvot, allot, besot, complot, counterplot Al- 
knoable rhymes, note, vote, &c., boat, coat, &c., but, cut, &c 

OTCn. 
Botch, no'ch, &c. Perfect rhyme, watch. Allowable rhymes, much 
sach,&c. 
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OTE. 



bout, noat, &c., hot, cot, &c., but, cut, &c., boot, hoot, &c. 

OTH. 

Broth, cloth, froth, moth, troth, betroth. Perfect rhyme^ wrath. AUow 

oils rh^ftneSf both, loth, sloth, oath, growth, &c., forsooth, tks Tumn month. 

and the solemn auxiliary doto, to wJUck some poets add loathe, clothe, bist 1 

think vmproperly. See OOTH. 

OU, see 00 and OW. 
OUBT,8eeOUT. 

OUCH. 
Conch, pouch, vonch, slouch, avouch, crouch. AUowaUe rhymes, much, 
nch, &c., coach, roach, &c. 

OUD. 
Shroud, cloud, proud, loud, aloud, croud. OYershroud, &c., emdthepretentt 
emdpqrtieijAes of verbs in ow. as he bowea, vowed, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
the preterits amd participles of verbs m ow, as owed, flowed, &c., blood, flood, 
buo, much, &o. 

OVE. 
Wove, inwove, interwove, alcove, clove, grove, rove, stove, strove, throve, 
drove. Allowable rhymes, dove, love, shove, glove, above, &c., move, be- 
hove, approve, disprove, disapprove, unprove, groove, prove, reprove, &c. 
OUGH, see OFF, OW, and UFF. 

OUGHT. 

Bought, thought, ought, brought, forethought, fought, nought, sought, 
wrought, besought, bethought, methought, &c. Perfect rhymes, aught, 
naught, caught, taught &c., sometimes draught. Allowable rhymes, not, 
yacht, &c., note, vote, &c., butt, hut, &c., hoot, root, &c. 

OUL, see OLE and OWL. 

OULD. 

Mould. Perfect rhymes, fold, old, cold, &c., and the preterits andvarttct 

pies <of verbs in owl, ol, and ole, €u bowled, tolled, cajoled, &c. Allowable 

rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ull, as gulled, pulled, &c. 

OUNCE. 

Bounce, flounce, renounce, pounce, ounce, denounce, pronounce. 

OUND. 
Bound, found, mound, ground, hoiud, pound, round, sound, wound^ 
abound, aground, around, confound, compound, expound, profound, re 
bonnd^ redound, resound, propound, surround, &c, and the preterits and 
partieiples of the verbs in own, as frowned, renowned, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in one, oan, emd un, as toned, moaned, 
sunned, &c, conseqiiendy fund, refund, &c., and wound {a hurt) pron 
woond. 

OUMG, see UNG. 
OUNT. 
Count, mount, fount, amount, dismount, remount, surmoimt, account 
iiscount, miscount. Allowable rhymes, want, font, don't, wont, &c. 
OUP, see OOP. 
OUR 
JHour, lour, sour, our, scour, deflour, devour, ^a,, rhymes perfectly with 
tower, cower, flower power, shower, tower, &c., pronounced bow'r, tow*r 
23* 
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&(; ABowcMe rhymes^ bore, more, roar, pour, tour, moor, poor, &c., pure, 
sure, &c., lir, stir, bur, cur, &c. 

0UR6£, see URGE. 

OURKE, see ORN aud URN. 

OURS. 

Ours rhymes perfectly with the plurals of nouns and third persons presmU 

of verbs in our, and ower, as hours, scours, deflours, bowers, showers. &». 

Allowable rhymes the plurals of nouns and third persons present of tMm fM 

cor atul ure, as boors, moors, &c., cures, endures, &c. 

OURS. 
Yours rhymes perfectly wi^ the plurals of nouns, and third persons present 
of verbs in ure, as cures, endures, &o. AUowcUde rhyme, ours, and its 
perfe^ rhymes and the plurals of nouns and third persons present of verbs tn 
oor, ore, and ur, as boors, moors, &c., shores, pores, &c., burs, slurs, stirs, 
ftc. 

OURSE, see ORCE. 

OURT, see CRT. 

OURTH^ see ORTH. 

OUS, M6 US. 

OUS, pronoonoed OUGE. 

Honse, mouse, chouBe, &e. Allowable rkumesj the noune eim^ doM, jo- 

•e, &e^ dense, nae, ^coduce, &e., ne, thne, &c., moose, astd the mourn 
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OUS£, pron. OUZ£, see QWZ£. 
OUT. 
Bout, stout, out, dout, pout, gout, grout, rout, scout, shout, snout, spout, 
•tout, sfirout, trout, about, dOTont, without, throughout, &o., rhy m e s per 
feedy with doxzbt, redoubt, misdoubt, drought, &c. Allowable rhymes^ note, 
▼ote, &c., boat, coat, &c., lute, suit, &e., got, not, &g*, nut, shot, hoot, 
boot, &c. 

OUTH. 
Mouth, south, wlten nouns have the th sharp. The verbs to mouth, to 
south, &c., may allowably rhyme with booth, smooth, &c., which see, 
OW, sounded OU. 
Now, bow. how. mow. cow, brow, plow, sow. vow, prow, avow, allow, 
disallow, endow, &c. Perfect rhumes, bongh, plough, slough (mere), &c., 
thou. Allowable rhymes, go, no, Slow, sow, &c. 

OW, sounded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, grow, know, low, mow, row, show, 
sow, strow, stew, slow, snow, throw, trow, below, bestow, foieknew, out 
grow, overgrow, overflow, overthrow, reflow, foreshow, &c. Perfeet rhnmes, 
Bo, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, lo, thou^, hoe, ho. ago, forego, undergo, 
doug^ KM, sloe, and the verb to sew {wuh the needle^) AUowahk rhymest 
now, cow, vow, do, &c. See the last artiele, 
OWL, see OLE. 
Cowl, growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, &c. Perfect rhymes, scoul, foul, &o. 
Allowable rhymes, bowl, soul, hoal, goal, &c., dull, gull, &c. 
OWN, see ONE. 
Brown, town, clown, crown, down, drown, frown, grown, adown, renown, 
embrown, &c. Perfect rhyme, noun. Allowable rhymes, tone, bone, moaQ. 
own, and the participles, tlurown, shown, blown, &c. 
OWSE, see OUSE. 
Blowse. Perfect rhymes, browse, trouse, rouse, spouse, carou$e, souse, 
•ppouse, the verbe to house, mouse, &c., and tlie pluntls of noun* and tktm 
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p :rsoii<i pres&nt tense of verbs in ow, cts brows, allows, &c. AUoivaMe rhymes, 
fa :se, those, to dose, &c. 

OX. 
Ox, box, fox, equinox, orthodox, heterodox, &c. Perfect rhymes^ the 
pktrais of nouns and third persons present of verbs in ock, (is locks, stocks, 
&c. AllowcMe rhymes^ the plurals of noutis, amd third persons present of 
verbs in oke, oak, and uck, as strokes, oaks, cloaks, sucks, &c. 

Boy, buoy, coy, emj^oy, cloy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, convoy, decoy, dCb 
troy, enjoy, employ. 

OZE, see OSE. 
UB. 
Cub, club, dub, chub, drub, grub, rub, snub, shrub, tub. 4UowabU 
rhymeSf cube, tube, &c., cob, rob, &c. 

UBE. 
Cube, tube. ABowabU rhymes^ club, cub, &e. 

UOE. 
Trace, since, 8i)rnce, deuce, conduce, deduce, induce, introduce, produce, 
eeduce, traduce, juice, reduce, &c., rhymes perfectly with the tunms use, 
abuse, profuse, abstruse, disuse, excuse, misuse, obtuse, recluse. 
UCH, see UTCH. 

uck. 

Buck, lock, pluck, suck, struck, tuck, truck, duck. AUoufob'e rhymes, 
puke, duke, &c., look, took, &o. 

UCT. 
Conduct^ deduct, instruct, abstract, aqueduct Perfect rhymes, the preterits 
and paartiaples of verbs in uck^ at ducked, sucked. &ic. ^ Allowable rhymes, 
tlie preterits and participles of verbs in uke and ookf as puked, hooked, &c. 

UD. 
Bud, scud, stud, mud, cud, rhymes perfectly with blood and flood. Al 
iowabie rhym^, good, hood, &Q^, rood, food, &c., beatitude, latitude, &c. 

UDE. 
Rude, crude, prude, allude, conelude, ddude, elude, exclude, exude, hi 
elude, mtrade, obtrade, seclude, altitude, fortitude, gratitude, interlude, 
latitude, loneitude, magnitude, multitude, solicitude, solitude, yicissitude, 
aptitude, habitude, ingratitude, inaptitude, lassitude, plenitude, prompt! 
itude, servitude, similitude, &c. Perfect rhymes, lend, feud, &c., and the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ew, as stewed, viewed, &c. AlUnvable 
*'hymes, bud, cud, &c., goiod, hood, blood, flood, &c. 
UDGE. 
Judge, dradge, gradge, tradge, adjudge, prejudge. 
UE, see EW. 
UFF. 
Buff; cuff, bluff, huff, graff, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, raff, rebuff^counterbaff, 
fto. Perfect rhymes, rough, tough, enough, slough, {eatt tkm), chough, 
&c. Allowable rhymes, loaf, oaf, &c. 

UFT. 
Tuft Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in nff, as 
suffed, stuffed; &c. 

UG. 
Lug, bug, d % drag, hug, rag, slug, snug, mug, shrag, pug. Ailotoabte 
Aymes, vogue rogrn &c. 

UICE,seeUSE. 

UISE, fifee ISE and USE, 
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UI£,8eeIE. 
UKE. 
Take, puke, rebuke, &e. Nearly perfect rhymes^ oook, look, book, &o. 
AU^wabU rhymes^ duck, back, &c. 

UL and ULL. 
Call, dall, eall, hall, loll, moll, nail, trull, skull, annul, disannoL ABom^ 
Me rhymee^ fool, tool, &o., wool, bull, pull, full, bountifol, fancifal, sorrow- 
fal, dutiful, merciful, wonderful, worsliipiul, and every word ending m» Ad 
kaving the accent on tJu antepenultimate syUaUe. 

ULE. 
Mule, pole, yule, rule, oiBenrule, ridicule, misrule. Al i owaile riyatee^ 
enll, dull, wool, fuU, bountif ul, &c See the k»t artiele. 

UL6E. 
Bulge, kidttle, diyahn, &e. 

ULK. 
fiulk, hulk, skulk. 

ULSE. 
Pulse, repulse, impulse, ezpulse, convulse. 

ULT. 
Result, adult, exult, consult, indult, occult, insult, difficult, &c AJiotir 
iiSle rhymes, colt, bolt, &c. 

UM. 
Cmm, drum, gmm, gum, hum, mum, scum, piom, stum, sum, swuniy 
thrum. Perfect rhymes, thamb^ dumb, succnmo, come, become, OTercome, 
burthensome, cumbersome, frohcsome, humorsome, Quarrelsome, trouble- 
some, martyrdom, Christendom. Alhwabte rhymes, lume, plume, rheum» 
and room, doom, tomb, hecatomb. 

TIME. 
Pome, plume, assume, consume, perfume, restune, presume, deplume. 

UMP. 
Bump, pump. Jump, lump, plump, rump, stump, trump, thump. Perfeei 
rhyme, clomp. 

UN.' 
Dun, gun, nun, pun, run, sun, shun, tun, stun, spim, begun. Pisrfeet 
rhymes, son, won, ton, done. one. none, undone. AUotoaile r h ym e s , <m 
gone, &c., tune, prune, &c. See ON. 

UNCE. 

Dance, once, &c. ABoiffoMe rhymes, sconce. 

UNCH. 
Bunch, punch, hunch, lunch, munch. 
UND. 
Fund, refund. Perfect rhymes the preterits emdpartidptes of verbs in on. 
as shunned, &c. 

UNE. 
June, tune, untune, jejune, prune, importune, &o. Neariyperject rhymes 
moon, soon, &c. Allowable rhymes, bun, dun, &c. 

UNG. 
Ching, dung, flung, hung, rung, strung, sung, sprung, slung, stung, swmig^i 
rung, unsung. Perfect rhymes', young, tongue, among. Auoteabte rhymes 
song, long, &C. 

UNGE. 
Plunge, sponge, expunge, &c. 

UNK. 
Drunk, sunk» shrank, stunk^ spunk, pnnk, trunk, slunk. Perfect rhym* 
naonk. 
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UNT. 
Brant, blunt, hunt, rant, grant. Perfect rhyme^ wout {to be aeoustoMed ) 

UP. 
Gnp, sup, up. Allowable rhymes^ cope, scope, and dupe, gronp, &c. 

UPT. 
Abmpt, corrupt, interrupt. Perfect rhymes^ tJie participles of verbs tn 
ap, as sapped, &c. 

UK 
Blur, cur, bur, fur, slur, spiur, concur, demur, incur. Perfect rhymes, sir, 
stir. Nearly perfeet rhyme, fir, &c. AUotoable rhymes, pore, oar, &c. 

URB. 
Curb, disturb. Nearly perfect rhymes, verb, herb, &c. AJUowahU rhyme, 
orb. 

UBCH. 
Church, lurch, birch. Nearly perfect rhymes, perch, search. AUowabU 
rhsfme, porch. 

URD. 
Curd, absurd. Perfect rhymss, bird, word, and the preterits and participles 
of verbs in ur, as spurred. Allowable rhymes, board, ford, cord, lord, &c., 
and the preterits and partieiples of verbs in ore, oar, and or, as gored, 
oared, abhorred, &c., aUo the preterits and partieiples of verbs in ure, o^v 
cured, immured, &c. See OBD. 

URE. 

Cure, pure, dure, lure, sure, adjure, allure, assure, demure, conjure, endure, 
manure, enure, insure, immature, immure, mature, obscure, procure, secure 
adjure, calenture, coverture, epicure, Investiture, forfeiture, mmiture, minla 
ture, nouriture, overture, portraiture, primogeniture^ temperature. Allow 
aUe rhymes, poor, moor, power, sour, &c., cur, bur, &c. 

UBF. 
Turf, scurf, &c. 

URGE. 
Purge, urge, surge, scourge. Perfeet rhymes, verge, diverge^ &o. Allow 
able rhymes, gorge, George, &c., forge, &c. 

URK. 
Lurk, Turk. Perfeet rhyme, work. Nearly perfeet rhymes, irk, jerk, -perk 

URL, see IRL, 
Churl, curl, furl, Iftui, purl, uncurl, unfurl. Nearly perfeet rhymes, girl, 
twiri, &c., pearL &c. 

- URN. 

Bum, chum, spurn, turn, um, return, overturn. Perfect rhymes, sojourn, 
adjoum, rejourn. 

URSE. 
Nurse, curse, purse, accurse, disburse, imburse, reunburse. Perfeet rnyme, 
worse. Allowake rhymes, coarse, corse, force, verse, disperse, horse, &sc. 

URST. 
BnTst, curst, durst, accurst, &c. Perfect rhymes, thixst, worst, first 

URT. 
Blurt, hurt, spurt. Perfeet rhymes, dirt, shirt, flirt, squirt, &c. AUowabU 
fkymes, port, court, short, snort, &c. 

US. 
Us, thus, buss, truss, discuss, incubus, overplus, amorous, boisterous, 
clamorous, credulous, dangerous^ degenerous, generous, emulous, fabulous 
frivolous, hazardous, idolatrous, mfamous, miraculous, mischievous, moun 
tainous, mutinous, necessitous, numerous, ominous, perilous, poisonous, 
populous, properous, ridiculous, riotous, ruinous, scandalous, sompulooi 
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sedulous, traitorous, treachous, tyrannous, yenomoos, yigorous, villainoas, 
adrentnroiis, adulterous, ambiguous, blasphemous, dolorous^ fortuitous, 
sonorous, gluttonous, gratuitous, incredulous, lecherous, libidmous, mag- 
nanimous, obstreperous, odoriferous, ponderous, ravenous, rigorous, slan- 
derous, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, calamitouB. A BounNe 
rhymes, the nouns use, abuse, diffuse, excuse, ths verb to loose, and the 
nouns, goose, deuce, juice, truce, &c., dose, dose, bouse, mouse, oeo. 
USE, with the a pure. 
Tfu nouns use, disuse, abuse, deuce, truce. Perfect rhfmee, ths verb to 
loose, ths nouns, goose, noose, moose. AUowaiU rhymes, us, thus, buss, &c 
USE, sounded UZE. 
Muse, ths verbs to use, abuse, amuse, diffuse, excuse, infuse, misus^ pe- 
ruse, refuse, suiSuse, transfuse, accuse. Perfect rhymes, bruise, and tks 
^ttrhis of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ew, and ue, as dflwi, 
imbues, &c. AUo%oa6ls rhymes, buzz, does, &c. 

USE. 
Blush, brush, crush, gush, flash, rush, hush. AUowa6lsrhymss,\mtihjpasiL 

USK. 
Busk, tndc, dusk, husk, mu«k. 

UST. 
Bust, onist, dust, just, must, lust, rust, thrust, trust, ac^ust. adust, disgust, 
distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, unjust. Pernet rhymes^ the jjtretsrits am 
participles of verbs in uss, as trussed, discussed, &c. 

UT. 
But, butt, out, hut, gnt, glut, jut, nut, shut, strut, englut, rut. scut, slut, 
smut, abut Perfect r^fms, aoo^ ^IOmoo^ rAym««, boot, &o., dispute, &C. 
boat,&c. 

UTCH. 
Hutch, crutch, Dutch. Perfect rhymes, much, such, touch, &o. 
UTE. 



u'canvui^, uaoowauw, vj^vwui/v, aubm»u«q, uiwuauwo, UOfOOUUbO, pnimvui^i piVB- 

tituto, resolute, substitute. Perfect rhvmss, fnut, recnut, &c. Muwails 
rhymss^ boot, &o., boat, &o., note, &c., hut, &c. 

UX. 
Flux, reflux, &;c. Perfea rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third persons 
of verbs in uck, as ducks, trucks, &o. Allowable rhymes^ the plurals of 
nouns and third persons of verbs in ook, uke, oak, &c., as cooks, pukes, 
oakSy&c. 

T, see IE. 



lit is suggested here, that the stadent be ezerased in finding Armm to 
a few words proposed by the teacher, and in his presence ; and that this 
be done witfaont the aid of the preceding Yocabalary. After the stadent 
has exercised his own inyentiye powers, he may then be permitted to in- 
i|>ect the Tocabulary. Such an exercise, if it subserve no other purpose 
will be ftmnd osefoi in giving command of langua^^ 
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In hiunorous pieces, the poet sometimes takes great liberties la his 
rhymes ; aiming at drollery in the form, as well as the matter of his 
verse. The following tale exemplifies this remark, particularly in the 
33d and 36th lines, where the expression " pflws off^ he " is made to rhyme 
with the word ^^ philosophy " ; and below, " weeping " and *' deep in " ; ''^• 
ting *' and " W^ w '* ; " dimne as " and ''Aauinas " ; " suUy verse '' and " GW- 
livers"; **few so "and ''Crusoe''; ''said he" and "ready"*; "home as" 
sad" Thomas"; "me as" "ideas'*-; "suffice it her" and "^es at her"* 
''maUer he" and "battery"; "brought her" and " water y" &c 

Although the tale is rather long, it is thought that the intix)daction of 
the whole ot ii may afford instmction as well as amusement, as an ex- 
ample of this peculiar style. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADT. 

▲ DOMESTIO LBOEKD OF T^ BEION OF QUEEN ANNS. 
BT TBOILLB XNaOLDSBT, S^Q. 

** Hail I wedded love I myaterioas tie I " 

IHomson—or Somehody 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, ■ 

The Lady Jane was fair, 

And Sir Thomas, her lord, was stout of limb, 
But his cough was short, and his eyes were dim. 
And he wore green " specs/* with a tortoise-shell rim, 
And his hat ^as rema^ably broad in the brim, 
And she was uncommonly fond of him, 

And they were a loving pair I — 

And the name and the fame 

Of the Knight and his Dame, 
Were ey'rj where hail'd with the loudest acclaim ; 
And wherever they went, or wherever they oame. 

Far and wide, 

The people cried 
Huzza ! for the lord of this noble domain— 
Huzza ! Huzza ! Huzza I — once again ! — 

Encore I — Encore ! 

One cheer more I 
AU sorts of pleasure, and no sort of pain 
To Sir Thomas the Good and the faur Lady Jane ! 

Now, Sir Thomas the Good, 

Be it well understood. 
Was a man of a very contemplative mood — 

He would pore by the hour 

O'er a weed or a flower, 
Or the slugs that come crawling out after a shower ; 
Black-beeues, and Bumble-bees, — Blue-bottle Files, 
And Moths were of no small account in his eyes ; 
An ** Industrious Flea '* he*d by no means despise, 
While an " Old Daddy-long-legs," whose " long legs " and thij^ 
Pass'd the common in shape, or in color^ or size, 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 
Nay, a hornet or wasp he could scarce " keep his paws off" — lie 

Gave up, in short. 

Both business and sport, 
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And abandoned himself, tout sntur, to Philosophy. 
Now, as Lady Jane was tall and slun, 

And Lady Jane was fair, 
And a good many yean the junior of him, — 

And as she, 

All agree. 
LookM less like her Jlf m', 
As he walked by her side, than her Pert^* 
There are some might be fonnd entertaining a noCta 
That such an entire and exclnsive devotion 
To that part of science folks call Entomology, 

Was a positiye shame, 

And to such a fair Dame, 
fieally demanded some sort of apology ; 

Mo doubt it wotild vex 

One half of the sex 
To see their own husband, in horrid green ** speoa»*' 
instead of enjoying a sociable chat. 
Still pokbg his nose into this and to that, 
At a gnat, or a bat, or a cat, or a rat, 

Or mat ugly things, 

All Tegs and wings. 
With nasty long tails arm'd with nasty long stings ; 
And they'd join such a log of a spouse to condemn. 

One eternally thinking. 

And blinking, and winking 
At grubs, <— when he ought to be wmking at 1 

But no! — oh no! 

'Twas by no means so 
\Vlth the Lady Jane Ingoldsby — she. far dlscraetor. 
And, having a temper more even, and sweeter, 

Would never object to 

Her spouse, in respect to 

His poking; and peeping 

After " thmgs creepmg ; " 
Much less be still keeping lamenting and weeping. 
Or scoldine, at what she perceived him so deep in. 

2o«</ au eontrairef 

Ko lady so fair 
Was e*er known to wear more contented an air; 
And, — let who would call,— -every day she was thero. 
Propounding receipts for some delicate fare, 
Some toothsome conserve, of quince, apple, or pear, 
Or distilling strong waters, — or potting a hare, — 
Or counting her spoons, and her crockery-ware 
Or else, her tamboui>frame before her, with care 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chair, 
With needle-work roses, most cunning and rare, 
Enough to make less girled visters stare, 

And declare, wherever 

They had been, that " they ne'er 
In their lives had seen ought that at all could compare 
With dear Lady Jane's housewifery — that they would swear,* 

• My mend, Mr. Hood, 
In bis comical mood. 
Would have probably styled the good Knight and bis Lady 
mm—*' 8tom-old and Hop.iana/*^and her^* Tete and Brit^." 
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Nay more; don't suppose 

With such doings as tnose 
This account of her ments must come to a close ; 
No ; — examine her conduct more closely, you'll find 
She by no means neglected improving her mind ; 
For there, all the while, with air quite bewitching, 
She sat herring-boning, tambouring, or stitching, 
Or having an eye to airairs of the kitchen, 

Close by her side. 

Sat her kinsman M' Bride, 
Her cousin, fourteen times removed — as you'll see 
If you look at the Ingoldsby family tree. 
In " Burke*s Commoners," vol. 20, page 53. 

All the papers I've read agree, • 

Too, with the pedigree, 
Where, among the collatena branches, i^apears, 
** Captain Duguld MacBride, Boyal Scots-Fusileers ; ^ 
Audi doubt u you'd find in the whole of his clan 
A more highly intelligent, worthy young man, — 

And there he'd be sitting. 

While she was a knitting^ 
Or hemming, or stitching, or darnmg and fitting, 
Or putting a " gore " or a " gusset," or " bit " in, 
Reaiding uoud, with a very grave look, 
Some very " wise saw " from some very good book, — 

Some such pious divine as 

St. Thomas Aquinas ; 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellarmine ; 

Or else he unravels 

The ** voyages and travels " 
Of fiackluytz — how sadly these Dutch names do sully vene 
Purchas's, Hawksworth's or Lemuel Gulliver's —* 
Not to name others 'mongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, aoft Robinson Crusoe, — 

No matter who came 

It was always the same, 
The Captain was reading aloud to the dame. 
Till, from having gone through half the books on the shelf, 
They were almost as wise as Sir Thomas himself. 

Well, — it happened one day, 

I really can't say 
The particular month — out I tki/nk 'twas in May,— 
'Twas, I knov?^ in the Spring time, — when "Nature looks gay**^ 
Aft the poet observes, — and on treetop and spray 
The dear little dickey birds carol away ; 
When the grass is so green, and the sun is so bright. 
And all things are teeming with life and with Ijeht, — 
That t^e whole of the house was thrown into Afaifgat, 
For no soul could conceive what had gone with the Knight 

It seems he had taken, 

A light breakfast — bacon, 
An egg — with a little broiled haddock — at most 
A round and a half of some hot butter'd toast. 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday's roasts 

And then — let me see ! — 

He had two — perhaps three 

24 
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Cnps (with ftusar and cream) of stnmg Gunpowder tea» 
With a spoonmi in each of some choice eau de vie^ 
Which with nine out of ten would perhaps disagree. 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix « black " with our " Hyson," 
Neither hayiiij; the nerves of a bull or a bison. 
And both hating brandy like what some call ^ pison/* 

No matter for that — 

He had called for his hat, 
With the brim that I*ve said was so broad and so flat, 
And his ^ specs *' with the tortoise-flhell rim, and his cam. 
With the cratch-handled top, which he osed to sustain 
His stepa in his walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, when unearthing his worms and his grnbt— 
Thus armed, he set out on a ramble — alack I 
He set out. poor dear Soul ! — but he never came back ! 

"« First "dimier4)eU rang 

Out its euphonious clang 
At five — folks kept early hours then — and the * * Last " 
Ding-donff*d, as it ever was wont, at half-past. 

While Betsey, and Sally, 

And Thonqpaon, the Vatet, 
And every one else was beginning to bless himself 
Wondering the Enisht had not come in to dress himselt — 

— Quoth Betsey, <* Dew me I why the fish will be cold ! '* 
Quoth Sally, ^ Good sracious! how ^Missis' «^ scold ! ** — 

Thompson, the VaUt, 

Looked grav^ at Sally, 
As who should say, " Trath must not always be told ! *' 
Then expressing a fear lest the Ejiigfat mi^ take cold- 

Thus exposed to the dews, 

Lambft*-wool ttockinga, and shoes, 

Of each a ixesh pair, 

He put down to air, 
And hung a clean shirt to the fire 0a a chair — 

Still the Master was absent ~ the Cook came and said '* be 
Much fear'd, as the dinner had been so long ready, 

The roast and the boil'd 

Would be all of it spoU'd. 
And the puddings, her Ladphip thought such a treat. 
He was morally sure, would be icaice fit to eat ! " 

This closed the debate ~ 
« T would be foUy to wait," 
Said the Lady, << Dish up ! — Let the meal be served stEmi^^i 
And let two or three slices be put in a plate. 
And kept hot for Sir Thomas, ~ He 's lost, sure as fate I 
And, a nundred to one, won't be home till it *8 late ! " - 

- Captain Dugald MacBride then proceeded to face 
rhe Lady at table,— stood up, and said grace, — 
Chen set himself down in Sir Thomas's place. 

Wearily, wearily, all that niriitj 
That live-long night, did the nours go by; 

And the La4j Jane, 

In grief and m pain, 
She sat herself down to cry ! — 

And Captain M'Bride 

Who sat by her side 
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Though I really can't say that he actually cried, 

At least had a tear in his eye ! 
As much OS can well be expected, perhaps, 
From very " ^oung fellows " to very " old chaps i " 

And if he had said 

What he 'd jrot in his head, 
*T would have been "Poor old Buffer ! he *8 certainly de$a ! " 
The morning dawnM, — and the next, — and the i^ext, 
And all the mansion were still perplex'd ; 
No watch dog " bay*d a welcome home/' as 
A watch doe should, to the ** Good Sir Thonms $ " 

No Knocker fell 

His approach to tell. 
Not 80 much as a runaway nng at the bell — 
The Hall was as silent as a Hermit*s cell. 
Yet the Sun shone In-ight upon tower and tree. 
And the meads smiled green as green may be. 
And the dear little dickey birds carolPd with |4ee, 
And the lambs in the park skippM merry fui4 irff-^ 

— Without, all was joy and harmony I 

" And thus *t will be, — nor long the c(ft7> -* 
£re we, like him, shall pass away I 
Yon sun that now our bosom warms. 
Shall shine, — but shme on other fornos $ ** 
Yon Grove, whose choir so sweetly che4i» 
Us now, shall sound on other ears,~* 
The joyous Lamb, as now, shall play, 
But other eyes its sports survey— 
The stream we loved shall roll as fair. 
The flowery sweets, the trim Parterrei 
Shall scent, as now, the ambient air.-w 
The Tree, whose bending branches bear 

The one loved name — shaU yet I^ tt^eres-r- 
But where the hand that carved i%^^ Whwe ? ^f 

These were hinted to me 49 

The very ideas 
Which passed tlirough the mind of the fi^ l^dy fFfu^, 
Her thoughts having taken a sombre48h train. 
As she w^ked on the esplanade, to and agWi 

With Captain M'Bride, 

Of course at her side. 
Who could not look quite so forlorn, though he t^fd- 

— An** idea,** in fact^ had got into his head. 

That if " poor dear Sir Thomas " should really be ^e%^f 
It might be no bad ** spec.'* to he there in his ste«^. 
And, Dv simply contriving, in due time tQ W94 
A lady who was young and fair, 

A lady slim and tall, 
To set himself down in comfort there 

The Lord of Tapton* Hall.— 

Thinks he, " We have sent 

Half over Kent, 
And nobody knows how much money *b been spent, 
Yet no one 's been found to say whicn way he went | 



* The familiar abbreviation for Tapphigton Everard ttiU m use tmwg Uie tmumk 
J. — FIrfe Prefatory Introduction to tht JbtgoUUtp Legend* 
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The ffroonif who *• been over 

To F^Ikstone ard Dover, 
Can*t get any tidings at lUl of the rover I 
— Here 'a a fortnight and more has gone by, and we 've tried 
Every plan we coald hit on — the whole country-side, 
Upon all its dead walls', with placards we *ve supplied, — 
And W6*ve sent out the Crier, and had him welt cried — 

Missing 1 ! 

Stolen or strayed, 

Lost ot mislaid, 
A Gkntlbmaic ; middle-aged, sober, and staid ; 
Stoops slightly — and when he left home was arrayed 
In a sad-colored suit, somewhat dingy and fray'd ; — 
Had spectacles on with a tortoise^l^l rim. 
And a hat rather lower-crown'd, and broaa in the brim, 

Whoe'er 

ShaUbear 
Or send him, with care, 
(Bight side uppermost) home ;~or shaU give notice where 
The said middle-aged Gentleman is : ~ or shall state 
Any fact that may tend to throw li«it on his fat^ 
To the man at the turnpike called Tappinoton-Gate, 
Shal l receive a Rbwakd op Fivk Pounds for his trouble — 
03^ N. B. If defunct, the reward shall be double I ^Q 

Had he been above ground 

He MUST have been found. 
No — doubtless he 's shot — or he *s hang'd — or he *s drown*d I — 

Then his Widow — aye I aye I — 

But, what will folks say ? — 
To address her at once — at so early a day ? 
Well — what then ? — who cares ? — let 'em say what they may — 
A fig fin: their nonsense and chatter ! — suffice it, her 
Chums will excuse one for casting sheep's eyes at her ! " 

When a man has decided, 

As Captain M'Bride did, 
And once fully made qp his mind on the matter, he 
Can't be too prompt in unmasking his battery. 
He began on the instant, and Yovrd that ^ her eyes 
Far exceeded in brilliance the stars in tiie skies,— 
That her lips were like roses — her cheeks were like lilies — 
Her breath had the odor of daffy-down dillies ! " 
With a thousand more compliments equally true, 
And expressed in similitudes equally new f 

Then his left arm he placed 

Bound her jimp, taper waist — 
Ere she fix'd to repulse, or return his embrace, 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace, 
With that very peculiar expression of face 
Which always betokens dismay or disaster, 

Crying out— 'T was the Gardener— "Oh, ma'm ! we *ve found master I !• 
— ^ Where ? where ?" scream'd the lady ; and Echo scream'd "Where?** 

The man couldn't say " There 1 " 

He had no breath to spare. 
But, gasping for air, he could only respond 
Byjpointing — he pointed, alas ! — to the pond ' 
— 'T was e'en so I — poor dear Knight ! — with his " specs " and his hat 
He'd gooepoking his nose into this and that ; 

Wnen, close to the side 

Of the bank, be espied 
An "uncomTTi-n fine " ta«lpr>le, rernnrkably fat , 
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H« stooped ; — and he thought her 

His own ; — he had caught ner ! 
uot hold of her tail, — and to land almost brought her, 
When — he plump'd head and heels into fifteen feet water I 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lady Jane was fair — 
Alas, for Sir Thomas ! she grieved for him, 
As she saw two serving-men, sturdy of limb, . 

His body between them bear* 
She sobbed, and she sighed ; she lamented, and cried. 

For of sorrow brimf iil was her cup ; 
She swooned, and I think she M faftve taHlen down and died 
If Captain MacBride 
Had not been by her side, ' 

With the Gardener ; they both their assistance supplied, 
And managed to hold her up — 
But. when she ^* comes to," 
Oh I 'tis shocking to view 
The sij^t which the corpse reveals ! 
Sir Tlomas's body, ' 
It looked so odd — he 
Was half eaten up by the eels I 
His waistcoat and hose, and the rest of his clothes, 

Were all gnawed through and through ; , ' 

And out of each shoe 
An eel they drew. 
And from each of his pockets they pulled out two * 
And the gardener himself had secreted a few. 

As well we may suppose ; 
For. when he came running to give itte alann. 
He nad six in the basket that hung on his arm. 

Grood Father John * 

Was summoned anon : 

Holy water was sprinkled. 

Ana little bells tinkled. 

And tapers were lighted, 

And mcense ignited. 
And masses were sung and masses were said. 
All day, for the quiet repose of tlie dead. 
And aU night — no one thought of going to bed. 

But Lady Jane was tail and slim. 
And Lady Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind — or, what's much the same^ 
Had thmight aioia — once more " chan^g her nami^ 

And she said, with a pensive an*. 
To Thompson, the valet, while taking away, 
"V^en supper was over, the cloth andthe tray,— 
" fiels a many 
I 've ate ; but any 
So good ne'er tasted before ! — 



• For some account of Father John Ingoldsby, to whose papers I » . so mw» » « 
holdcn, see Hiaoldsbp'a Legends., first strie$, p. 31C, (2d £911.; Thli wm th «««! 
•cclesiiwitical act of his long and valuable life. 

24* 
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Tliey *re a Ash, too, of which I *m remarkably food. — 
Go — pop Sir Thomas again in the pond — 

* Poor dear ! ' — he 'll catch us soms mobjl 1 1 ** 



All middle-aged gentlemen let me ndviae, 
If yon 're married, and have not cot yerv good eyea, 
Don*t ffo poking about after blue-bottled flies ! — 
If you^^e spectacles, dou*t have a tortoiseshell rim. 
And don*t go near the water, — unless you can swim I 

Married ladies, especially such as are fair, 
Tall, and slim, I would next recommend to beware. 
How, on losing one spouse, they give way to despaur ; 
But let them refleot, ^ There are fish, and no doubt on *t ^ 
As good in the river as ever came out oa 't I " 

Should they light on a spouse who is giTen to roaming 

In solitude — raison de j^^ in the ^ gloaming," — 

Let them have a fixed time for said spouse to ooae home m 

And if, when ^ last dinner-bell " *s rung, he is late, 

To insure better manners in future — Do n't wait \ 

If of husband or children they chance to be fond, 

Have a stout wire fence put all round the pond ! 

One more piece of advice, and I close my appeals — 

That is — if vou chance to be partial to eels, 

Then— Crotftf eaaterto —trust (we who has tried, 

Have them spitcn-cock*d, — or stewed — they're too oily when fried 



LXXVI, 

EPITHETS. 

The rules of rhyme have now been presented, together 
with a full vocabulary, by which the appropriate rhyme to 
any word may be found. The use of appropriate epithets by 
which animated descriptions may be given, or the measure 
of the verse filled oiit, comes now to be considered. * 

Ad epithet is an adjective, expressing some real quality of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressing 
some quality ascribed to it ; as a verdant lawn, a hrilUant ap- 
pearance, VLJust man, an accurBie description. 

* 8ee page 166, under Description, for some remarks and suggestions 
witD reijnrd to epithets. 
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Epitlieti are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Simple epithets are single words, as, joyous youth, decrepil 
age, thoughtless infancy. 

Compound epithets consigt of compound w;o^<^S) ^\^ ^re fre- 
quently composed of nouns and other parte of speech, in con- 
nexion with adjectives, participles, &c, as. The meek-et/ed 
mom, Tear-dropping April, The laughter^oving goddess, The 
dew-dropping morn. In world-rejoicing state it moves along, &c. 

The judicioas appUcatioa of epithets coDstitates one of the greatest 
beauties of compositioil ; and in poetry, especially, the melody of the 
vei^e^^and the animation of the style, is, ixi great, xneasuroi dependent 
upoq it. 

!Figarativ« language (seepage 111) present^ a wi4e and extensive field 
for the supply of rich and. expressive epithets*} and the, poet is indulged^ 
by his peculiar license, in. the formation of. new and ongi^al compound 
epithets. . (S&& page 16&.) 

Alliteration, also* (see pm 151) if not profusely applied, aiid ex- 
pressions ia which the souim ia adapted to the. sense, when int]»duced 
with simple or compound epithets,, contribute i^. a good decree to the 
beauty and harmony of verse. The- following couplet, frpm Gi^idsmith^s 
Peaerted Village, presents aa exemplifioataon of this remark : 

" The lohite-vxtshed wall, the rncdy-sanded floor. 
The varnished dock that c/idExa behind the door." 

[See OnomatopeBta.] 



The word anger is suggested for the application of epithets, 
and the following terms will be found respectively applicable 
to it : 

Violent, impetuous, threatening, menacing, unbridled, untamed, mis- 
taking, boding, swelling, frantic, raging, flaming, burning, passionate, 
roaiing, secret, waspish, impatient, red-looking, red-glaring, inflaming, 
bloody, blood-spilling, incensed, stormy, scarlet, blood'dyed, moody, chol- 
eric, wrathful, revengeftil, vengeful, chafing, foaming, hot-headed, heating, 
sparkling, rash, blind, heady, head-strong, disordered, stem-visaged, giddy, 
flame-eyed, ghostly, distempered, transporting, tempestuous, olu^tering^ 
fierce, cruel, truculent, overseeing, frothy, implaciEible, pettish, bitter, 
rough, wild, stubborn, unrulv, litigious, austere, dreadful, peace-destroying 
joy-killing, soul-troubling, blasting, death-dealing, fury-kindled, mortal 
hfiUish, heaven-rejected. 

Example 2d. 

FOUNTAIN. 

Chiystal, gushing, rustling, silver, gently-gliding, parting, pearly, weep- 
ing, bubbling, gurgling^ chiding, clear, grass-fringed, moss-fringed, pebble- 
paved verdant- sacred grass-margined, moss-margined, trickling, soft 
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dew-gprinkled, fast-flowing, delicate, delidoiis, dean, stnjggUng, daneiiig 
nialting, deep-embosomed, leaping, monnoring, mattering, whispering, 
prattling, twaddling, swelling, sweet-roUing, gently-flowing, rising, spark- 
ling, flowing, frothy, dew-distilling, dew-bom, exhanstless, inexhaastible^ 
never-decreasing, never-failing, heaven-bom, earth-bom, deep-divulging, 
drougbt-dispellmg, thint«allaying, refreshing, lonl-refreshing, earth 
vefreSung, laving, lavish, plant-noorishing. 

JSxan^les for Pmctice, 

Apply epithets to the following names : 

Friend, triendship, love, joy, sorrow, revenge, mirth, jostioe, a forest, a 
wood, a moontain, billow, wave, ripple, bloom, blobsom, bnd, banquet, ad 
versi^, affection, affliction, sorrow, despair, allurement, ambiUon, angnish, 
appetite, avarice, autumn, beauty, bee, b^gar, bird, bride, cave, doud, 
clown, cold, countenance, critic, death, deceit, delight, destroy, disease, 
discord, dog, dream, eaele, earth, eye, envy, eloquence, countenance, fear, 
fire, firmament, flame, flatter, flower, gift, glory, gold, grove, grief, hair, 
hand, honor, hour, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innocence, lay, law, liberty, 
light, maid, majesty, malice, mead, meadow, minute, monaroh, mist, mul- 
titude, night, pain, peace, pleasure, poetry, poverty, pride, prosperity, pro- 
vidence, rage, rebellion, remorse, rock, sea, shore, slun, sleep, snake, snow, 
stream, sun, swain, tail, tear, tempest, temple, throne, thunder, time, 
tongue, tree, vale, vengeance, verse, vine, want, water, war, wine, woman, 
wit, wind, wing, winter, wood, woe, year, youth, zeaL 



Lxxvn. 

LTEIC POETBY. 

L3rric poetjy literally implies that kind of poetry which is 
written to accompany ihe lyrej or other musical instrument 
The versification may either be regular, or united in fanciful 
combinations, in correspondence with the strain for which it is 
composed. 

Example \st, 

THE WINGED WOBSHIPPEBS. 
AddrBSf^ to two Swallows that fiew irUo Church during Divine Senn9« 

Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer. 
Ye hav * no sins to be forgiven. - « 
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Why perch yo here, 
Where mortals to their Maker bend f 

Can your pure spirits fear 
The God yoa never could offend ? 

Te never knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep ; 

Penance is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you *t is given 
To make sweet nature's untaught lays ^ 

Beneath, the arch of heaven 
To diiip away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o^r lakes and lands, 

And join the choirs that sing . 
in yon blue dome not reared with hands. 

Or, if ye stay. 
To note the consecrated hour, 

Teach me the airy way, 
And let me try your envied power. 

Above the crowd. 
On upward wings could I but fly, 

I 'd bathe in yon bright doud. 
And seek the stars Uiat gem the sky. 

*T were heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to aowr , 

On nature's charms to feed, 
And nature's own great Grod adore. 



JExample 2d. 

LINES ADDBESSED TO LADY BTBOB. 

There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 

That destiny's relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none. 

There is a form on which these eyes 
Have often gazed with fond deught; 

By day that form their jov supplies, 
Ana dreams restore it through the night 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture through my breast; 

I would not hear a seraph choir, 
UnHss that voice comd join the reft 
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There is a face whoBe blushes tell 

Affection's tale upon the cheek; 
Bat, pallid at one fond fisrewell, 

Froclainis more lore than words can 8|«eak. 

llieie is a lip which mine has pressed. 

And none had erer pressed before ; 
It rowed to make me sweetlj blessed. 

And mine,— mine onlj, pressed it man. 

There is a bosom, — all my own,— 

HiOh pillowed oft this aching head ; 
A mouth which smiles on me done, 

An eje whose tean with mine are shed. 

There are two hearts whose moYCinents thrill 

In unison so doeelj sweet 1 
That, pnlse to poke, responsiTe still, 

That bodi must heave,— ^or oease to beat 

There are two souls whose equal flow 

In gentle streams so calmly run, 
That when they part — they pari!— ah, no! 

They cannot part,— those souls are one. 

The highest of the modem lyric compositions is the Ode 
The word ode is from the Greek, and is generally translated 
a 9ongy but it is not a song^ as we use the term in our lan- 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, a poet- 
ical attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with feelings of 
the sublime. Odes that were sung in honor of the gods were 
termed Hynms^ from a Greek word hymneoj which signifies 
to celebrate. The name is now applied to those sacred songs 
that are sung in churches. The Hebrew hymns which bear 
the name of Eang David are termed Psalms, from the Greek 
-word psaUo, which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of three 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the song, and w&s 
repeated standing still, before the altar. 

Paeans were songs of triumph sung in procession in honor 
of Apollo, on occasions of a Tictory, &c., or to the other gods 
as tbanksgivings for the cessation or cure of an evil. The 
word is derived from a word signifying to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, the student is referred to 
the well-known j^ieces, " Alexander's Feast," by Dryden, and 
ihe " Ode on the Passions," by CoUins. 
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A Ballad is a rhyming record of some adventure or tran- 
saction which is amusing or interesting to the populace, and 
written in easy and uniform verse, so that it may easily be 
sung by those who have little acquaintance with music 

A Sonnet is a species of poetical comp<$sdtion, consisting of 
fourteen lines or verses of equal length. It properly consists 
of fourteen iambic verses, of eleven syllables, and is divided 
into two chief parts ; — the first consists of two divisions, each 
of four lines, called quatrains; the second, of two divisions 
of three lines each, called terzines. The rhymes in these 
parts respectively were managed according to regular rules. 
But these rules have been seldom regarded in im)dem com- 
positions. The sonnet generally contains one principal idea, 
pursued through the various antitiieses of the different strophes, 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. 

Mmn^h of the Sonnet. 

SOlfKBT TO dins IBELOYBD. 

Deep in my heart thy cherished secret Kes 

lyeep as a pearl on ocean's soundless floor, 

Where the Dold diver never can explore 
The realms o'er which the mighty billows rise. 
It rests far hidden from all m(»rtal eyes, 

Not e'en discovered when the piercing light 
Of mom illumines the ancnrtained skies, 

And fills with sunshine the dark vaults of night 
Bepose in me thj heart's most sacred trust, 

And nothing shall betray it ; I will bend 
This human fabric to its native dust, 

But nothing from me shall that secrot'rend, 
Which to my soul is brighter, dearer far, 
. Than any lustre of sun, moon, or star. 

A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed with recitA' 
ti ves and airs, chiefly intended for a single voice. 

A Canzonet is a short song in one, two, or three parts:* 



BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 

Black eyes most daxzle in a hall ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall; 
The black a conquest soonest gain ; 
The blue a conquest most retain j 



^ In musical compositions, a song consisting of two parts is called a Dttet 
If in three piirts, a XWo, if in four, a Qimrtetie, &c. 
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The black bespeaks a lively heart, 
Whose soft emotions soon depart; 
The blue a steadier flame betray, 
That bums and lives beyond a day; 
The black may features best disclose ; 
In blue may feelings all repose. 
Then let each ceign without control, 
The black all kind, — the bine all soul! 

A Logogriph is a kind of riddle. 

Charades (which are frequently in verse) are compositioQS, 
in which the subject must be a word of two syllables, each 
forming a distinct word, and these syllables are to be con- 
cealed in an enigmatical description, first separately and then 
together. 

Kadrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
genious and pleasing thoughts, commonly on amatory subjects, 
and containing not less than four, nor more than sixteen verses, 
of eleven sjUables, with shorts verses interspersed, or of 
verses of eight syllables irregularly rhymed. The madrigal 
is not confined to the regularity of the sonnet, but contains 
some tender and delicate, though simple thought, suitably 
expressed. 

Example of the Madrigal, 

TO ▲ LADT OF THE C0I7STY OF LAKCASTEB, WTTH A WHTTE B08JC 

If this fidr rose ofiend thy sight, 

It in thy bosom wear : 
*T win blush to &id itself lees wUte, 

And torn Lancastrian there. 

The Bondeau or rondo, roundo, roundel or roundelay, all 
mean precisely the same thing. It commonly consists of 
thirteen Hnes or verses, of which eight have one rhyme, and 
^\e another. It is divided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second and third, the beginning of the rondeau is 
repeated, if possible, in an equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thing, 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Conciseness is 
one of the principal characteristics of the epigram. Its point 
often rests on a witticism or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of the epigram should be marked by fineness and delicacy, 
rather than by smartncsj^ or repartee. 
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WUtTBK ON ▲ OLAflS WITH ▲ DIAMOKD PENCIL BBLOMaOfG TO LOBD ■TAmOVB. 

Accept a miracle in place of wit ; — 

See two doll lines bj Stanhope's pencil writ 

An Lnpromptu is an extemporaneous composition, that is, 
0ne made at the moment, or without previous study. 

An Acrostic is a composition in Terse, in which the initial 
letters of each line, taken in order from the top to the bottom, 
make up a word or phrase, generallj a person's name, or a 
motto 

MxampU ofth/e Acrostic. 

F riendship, liioa 'it folse 1 I hate thy flattering smile I 

Betum to me those years I spent in yain. 

In early youth the victim of thy guile, 

£ ach joy took wing ne'er to retom again, — 

N e'er to retnm; for, chilled by hopes deceived, 

D oUy die slow paced hours now move along; 

S o changed the time, when, thoughtless, I Mlieved 

Her honeyed words, and heard her syren song. 

If e'er, as me, she lure some youth to stray, 

IP erhaps, before too late, he 11 listen to my lay. 

An Epithalamium is a nuptial song or poem, in praise ci 
the bride and bridegroom, and praying for their prosperity.* 



Lxxvin. 



PASTORAL AND ELEGIAC POETBY. 

Pastorals or bucolics are the narratives, songs, and dramas, 
which are supposed to have been recitec^ sung, or acted by 
shepherds. 

The andent pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
A monologue is a poetical piece, where there is only a single 
speaker. 

* The forty fifth Psalm is an epithaUmium to Christ and the Ghurolu 
26 
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An Idyl, Idillion or IdjUium is a short pastoral of the nar> 
rative or descriptive kind. 

An Eclogue is the conversation of shepherds. The word 
literally means a select piece^ and the art of the poet lies 
in svlecting the beauties without the grossness of rural life. 
The eclogue differs from the idjl, in being appropriated to 
pieces in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

BLEGT AND EPITAPH. 

An Elegy is a poem or a song expressive of sorrow and 
lamentation 

An Epitaph is, literally, an inscription on a tomb. When 
written in verse, and expressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

* The following remarks on the subject of epitaphs, were originally pre 
sented by a yonng friend, as a college exercise. They appear to oe so mnch 
to the purpose, tluit they are presented entire : — 



" • Nature and NataralB \«w%Uj hid in night 



God said, Let >^e-v7ton be I and all was light. * 



** One common fenlt in eiMtiq>h8 is their too great lenicth. Not being easily 
read upon stone, few trouble themselves to peruse tbem, if they are long; 
and in a churchyard so many solicit our attention, that we prefer to examine 
those which are concise, rather than spend our time on a few long ones. 
Every one, too^ soon discovers, that those which cover the stones on which 
they are inscnbed, are, for the most part, feebly expressed, and, hardly 
recompense one for the trouble of deciphering .them ; while a concis6 in- 
scription immediately attaracts notice, and is generally found to be pointed. 
We can frequently perceive the description of character to bt untrue, be- 
cause it is coldly worded, and expressed in very general terms ; in short, a 
character which would apply to one man as well as another, and such as is 
frequently dven to a person whom we care nothing about. Such epitaphs 
I consider faulty. Arter the death of an acquaintance, all our feelmgs of 
dislike, caused by his presence, are dis^lled ; sdl the animosity, growing out 
of the clashing of our interests with his, vanishes with the man ; and, per 
haps, being in some de^e reproved by our consciences for our uncharitable 
feelings during his life, we endeavor to m^e amends by inscribing to his 
memory a eulogy, which, if he still lived, we should pronounce undeserved 
flattery, if spoken by others, and which would never have proceeded from 
our own lips, except in irony. In such a case, an epitaph usually begins 
by gravely telling the reader that we are all mortal, and ends by commend 
ing the soul of the defunct to heaven ! 

" But, though epitaphs give us, generally, exaggerated characters, yet I 
would not have it otherwise. Our churchyards should be schools of moral- 
ity and religion. Every thing we see there, of course, reminds us of death ; 
and it would appear to us sacrilege, if we should behold any record of vice. 
Since everywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the place, their 
death, and death in general, will not be to us so terrible and gloomy a sub- 
ject of reflection ; yet will produce such a serious turn of mind, as will lead 
to religious meditation, which always has the effect of oalmir^ the passionas 
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Example, 

EI^EGT WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHTABD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 

The lowmg herd winds slowly o*er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.' 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the heetle Wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinldings lull the distant folds. 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wondering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitaiy reign. 

and facilitates, in a great degree, our conquest over them, and the infto 
quency of which is the cause of most of our transgressions. 

" Eulogizing epitaphs give us a more exalted idea of the power of religion, 
to which they chiefly have reference ; and therefore have, m some measure, 
the force of example. When a person has not been known to the world as 
a philosopher and a scholar, or in any other way a distinguished man, it is 
sufficient that his epitaph should be calculated to excite tender and serious 
feelings. In such a case, elegiac poetry should be congenial to those feel 
ings. This, Stewart says, may be efiected by the smoothness of the versa^ 
and the apparently easy recurrence of the rhymes. Blank verso would be 
peculiarly inappropriate to this species of poetical composition. When, on 
the other hand, a person has been conspicuous, as a philosopher, for instance, 
his epitaph should convey a different lesson ; by a description of his discov» 
ries, it should remind us of what is due from us to science and our felloe 
creatures, besides suggesting the reflection that the greatest men must perish. 

" Considering this quality desirable in an epitaph on a philosopher, we 
should praise an epitaph on Newton, which represented him as the greatest 
philosopher the world has ever seen, and is expressive also of the gratitude 
which IS due to him, for the improvement he oas made in the condition of 
the human race bv his discoveries. I think that the above epitaph, by Pope, 
conveys all this ; for the observation, that * Nature and nature's laws lay hid 
in night/ implies that information on the subject of those laws would be 
beneficial to mankind, inasmuch as an idea of disadvantage is associated 
with the word*niffht;* and the second line expresses that Newton alone 
made the whole subiect clear to our minds ; an exa£;gerated expression, but 
one that certainly describes an exalted genius, ido not think, that the 
epitaph redounds much to the honor of Pope, except for the felicity of the 
expression ; for the itUa would occur to many minds. We should not, in 
judging of this couplet, consider it alone, for, united with the rest of the 
epitaph, of which it is but a part, the whole together deserves much greater 

S raise than is due to either part taken separately. A complete eulogy on 
fewton should not be expected in the inscription on his tomo, and therefore 
we should not consider its merits in that character. I think that the con- 
ciseness of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will compensatA 
and account for whatever defect it may have in giving us a jmtand exact 
idea o^" Newton^" 
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Beneath those nigged elms, that ycw-trce's shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a moaldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

Tho mde fore&thers oi the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 
The swallow twittering from ttte straw-boUt shed. 

The oock^i shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall roose them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bom. 
Nor busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to li^ their sire's return, 
Or dimb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to iheir sickle yield ; 

Their fnirow oft die stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield I 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroka 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny^ obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vaolk. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath 1 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death 1 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire mi^ht have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre ; 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless hreast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood •, ' 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. .- 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone, 
Their growing virtues, but theur crimes confined }— • 

Forbade to wade througrh slaughter to a throne, 
And ,«hut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling j)aQg8 of conscious Truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame ; 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray : 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless t6nor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Theur names, their years, spelled by the unlettered Mufo^ 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a hol;^ text around she strews, 

That te^u^ the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned j— 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, — 
Nor cast one longing, lingerng look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries • 

Even in our ashes live then: wonted fire8. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead. 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate 
If, chance, by lonely contemplation led. 

Some kindt'ed spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply, some hoary-lieaded swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 

Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

25* 
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** There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its ol^ fantastic roots so higli. 

His listless length at noontide woald he stretch, 
And pore npon the brook that babbles by, 

** Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove , 

Now drooping, wofol wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or crossed with hopetess kyvVb 

** One mom I missed him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor np the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 

**• The next with diiges dne, in sad anrajr. 
Slow through the chnrch-way path we saw him 

Approach and read, (for thon canst read,) the Uj^ 
GraTed on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 

EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fair Sdence frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and hisjsoul sincere; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send: — 
Ho gave to misery all ne had, —a tear : 

He gained from Heaven — *t wad aU he wished — a fiiend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, — 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



LXXIX. 

OF THE HIGHER SPECIES OF POETRY. 

The higher species of poetry embraces the three following 
d' visions, namely : 

1. Tales and Romances. 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 
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3. Didactic and Descriptive Poetry'* 

A Tale is, literally, any thing that is told, and may relate 
either real or fictitious events. When the events related in 
a tale are believed really to have happened, the tale is termed 
history. 

A Romance is a tale of interesting, or Tvonderftd adven- 
tures ; and has its name from those that were recited by the 
Troubadours, (that is, iftventors,) or wandering minstrels, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The tales of the Troubadours related principally to the military 
flchievemeats of the crasadiBg knights, their gallantly, and fidelity 
They were delivered in a corropted Latui dialect, callea Provcnt^al, or 
Provincial, by the inhabitants of Rome, and /2oma9uo, or Romish, by the 
Gothic nations, and hence the tale itself was called a Eomance. Some of 
them were prose, some m. verse, and some in a misoellaneons union of 
prose narrative and song. But in neither form were they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poems. 

Novels, (literally, something new,) are the adventures of imaginaij 
persons, in which supernatural beings are not introduced. The novel is 
generally also in pi-oae. Whenever a power is introduced superior to 
Siatof mortals, the novel is properly a romance. ^ The Epicurean," by 
Moore, is an example of this kind, which, although in the form of prose, 
is highly poetical in its character. It is full of imaginative power, and 
abounds in figures of the most beautiful kind, dressd in the most glow- 
ing colors. 

That power, which the poet introduces, whatever it may be, to accom- 
plish wluit mere human agency cannot effect, ig called the madmery of 
the poem. 

An Epic poem is a poetical, romantic tale, embracing many 
personages and many incidents. One general and important 
design must be apparent in its construction^ to which every 
separate actor and action must be subservient. The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called episodes, and should 
not be extended to a great length. 

Examples of epic poems may be seen in the "Diad,'* and "Odyssey,** 
of Homer, (translated by Pope,) the "-ffineid," of Virgil, (translated by 
Dryden,) the " Pharsalia," of JLucan, (translated by Bowe,) and the " Par- 
adise Lost" of Milton. Epic poems are rare productions, and scarcely 
anynation can boast of more than one. 

The wo|xl ^c literally means nothing more than a tale. It is, how- 
ever, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and hence epic poetry is also 

* See the piece entitled " The Empire of Poetry," by PonfceneUe. pajspa 
133. under the head o^Allego)y. 
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called heme verte. Epopea, or £popa»a> is merely a Icaroed name fan 
epic poem. 

A Drama is a poem of the epic kind, but so compressed 
and adapted, that the whole tale, instead of requiring to be 
read or recited at intervals, by an individual, maj be exhib 
ited as actually passing before our eyes. Every actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the Ian- 
guage of the poet, as if it were his own ; and every action is 
htemlly perfonned or imitated, as if it were of natural oc- 
currence. 

As a dramatic writer, Shakspeare stands imriTaned, among English 
anthors, and it may well be qaestioned, whether any nation has prodaoed 
his superior. 

In tne construction of a Drama, roles have been laid down by critics, 
the principal of which relate to the tkret [/nitie$, as they are called, of 
action, of time, and of place. Unity of action requires, that a single object 
should be kept in view. No underplot, or seoondur action is ulowiS)le 
unless it tend to advance the promment purpose. Unity of tune requires, 
that the events should be limited to a short period *, seldom if ever more 
than a single day. Unity of place requires the confinement of the actions 
represented within narrow eeographioEd limits. Another rule of dramatic 
cntidsm is termed poetical iuttice ; bj which it is understood, that the 
personages shall be rewarded or punished, according to their respecdye 
desert A regular drama is an mstorical picture, in whidi we perceive 
unity of design, and compare every portion of the composition, as haimo 
nizing with the whole. 

Dramatic compositions are d two kinds, Tragedy and Comedy. 
Tragedy is designed to fill the mind of the spectators with pity and 
terror; oomedv to represent some amusing and connected tale. The 
muse of tragedy, therefore, deals in desolation and deatli, — that oi com- 
edy is surrounded by the humorous, the witty, and the gay. It is to 
trt^gedy that we chiefly look for poetical embellishment, and it is there 
only that we look for the sublime. Accordingly, it is, with few excep- 
tions, still composed of measured lines, while comedy is now written 
wholly in prose. 

A Prologue is a short poem, designed as an introduction to 
a discourse or performance, chiefly the discourse or poem 
spoken before a dramatic performance or play begins. 

An Epilogue is a speech, or short poem, addressed to the 
spectators by one of the actors, after the conclusion of a dra- 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation , 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce is the caricature of comedy, and is restrained by no 
law, not even those of probability and nature. Its object is to 
excite mirth and uproarous laughter. But, in some of its 
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forms, such as personal satire, occasional grossness, and vul- 
garity, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to reprobation, that 
the very name is an abomination. It is commonly in prose. 

Those compositions in which the language is so little in 
unison with the subject as to impress the mind with a feeling 
of the ridiculous, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which persons 
and actions of no value are made to assume &a air of impor- 
tance. Or, it is that by which things of real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock Heroics are ludicrous imi- 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

♦ As a happy illustration of burlesque writing in several different styles, 
the following are presented from Bentley^s Miscellany, with the facetious 
introduction with which they are prefaced : 

" But another class of persons claims our attention. We mean those who 
are, for some cause or otner, constantly called upon to write verses. Now, 
many of those, when suddenly reauired to make a song to a given tune, to 
scribble a cLorus for the end of a rarce, or to jot down an impromptu on tbi 
blue leaf of an album, suddenly find themselves at a nonplus, — not because 
they are not masters of rhyme and metre, but simply because they cannot 
get a subject. We propose to show, that, far from this^ant being a just, 
cause for embarrassment, it is absolutely impossible not to find a subject 
The first thing that catches the eye, or comes into the head, will do,, and 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, although a chosen few can 
fill the post of fiddler, opera-dancer, juggler, or clown to the ring, these oc- 
cupations requiring innate genius, he wno cannot become a poet is a verv 
poor creatu.'e. But. to our task. We take the Dodo, that ugly bird, which 
every child knows irom its picture in the bok>ks on natural history, as a 
subject that seems of all others the least promising, and we shall show oui 
readers how artistically we can manage it in all sorts of styles. 

I. The Descriptive. — For this we must go to our encyclopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe the picture. * Our Bees ' tells us 
that the Latin name for the bira is * Didus,' that the Dutch are said to have 
found it in the Mauritius, and called it * Dodaerts ; ' while the French 
termed it ' Cygne a Gapuchon ; * and the Portuguese, * Dodo.' Its exist 
ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all events it is now supposed to be 
extinct 

In the island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman found 

Such a curious byrd as ne'er before was seen to tread the ground ; 

Straight he called it * Dodaerts ; ' when a Frenchman gazed upon 
^ Its hood of down, and said it was a * Cygne a Capuchon.' 

French and Dutch might be content with making sorry names like these 
But they would not satisfy the proud and high-souled Portuguese ; 
He proclaimed the bird a * Dodo.' * Dodo * now each infant cries. 
Pedants, they may call it * Didus ; » but such pedants we despise. 

*T was a mighty bird ; those short, strong legs were never known to fail. 
And he felt a glow of pride when thinking or that little tail ; 
And his beak was marked with vigor, curving like a wctodrous hook, 
Thick and ugly was his body, — such a form as made one look. 
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Didactic poetry is that whicli ia written professedly for the 
purpose of instnictioiL Descriptive poetry merely describes 
the person or the object. 

Didactic poetry s joald be replete with ornament, especially, 



can be done, with figurative language. This role shonld be prescnred in 
order to keep up the interest in the subject, which is usually dry. Not 
even the epic demands such glowing and picturesque epithets, such dar- 
ing and forcible meti^hors, such pomp of numbers and dignity of expres- 
sion, as the didactic ; for, the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater must be the power of language to preserre it fiom debase- 
ment Didactic and descriptive poetry are so intimately allied, that the 
two kinds can rarely be found asunder, and we give a poem this or that 
denomination, according as the one or the other of these characteristics 
appears to predominate. 

No one now can see the dodo, which the sturdy Dutchman found; 
Long aeo those wondrous stumps of legs have ceased to tread tne ground. 
If, perchance, his bones we fina, oh, let us gently turn them o'er, 
Saying, * *T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days of yore.* 

n. Ths Mblancholt Sentimbntal. — We need only recollect, that 
when the dodo lived, somebody else lived, who is not living now, and we 
have our one at once. 

Oh, when the dodo*s feet 

His native island pressed, 
How many a warm heart beat 

Within a living breast, 
Which now can beat no mors, 

But crumbles into dust. 
And finds its turn is o'er, 
As all things earthly must ! 

He 's dead that nam'd the bird. 

That gallant Portuguese ; 
Who weeps not, having heard 
Of changes such as mese ? 
The Dutchman, too, is gone : 

The dodo 's ^ne beside ; 
They teach us every one 
How vain is earthly pride ! 
ni, luFVOMVTV for a lady^s (Mum. 

The dodo vanished, as we must confess, 
Being unfit to live from ugliness ; 
Surely, methinks, it will not be too bold 
To hope the converse of the rule will hold. 
If bvely things no power from earth can sever, 
Ceia, we all may swear, will live forever. 

rV Bacchaftalian, with full chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n't live now; 
Yet, why should a cloud overshadow our brow ? 
The loss of that bird ne'er should trouble our brains. 
For, though he is j^one, still our claret remains. 

Sing dodo — dodo — joily dodo I 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups ovdrflow ! 
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As examples of didactic poetry, the stadent is referred to Pope's 
** Moral Essays ; " and, for instaajces of descriptiye poetry, to his " Wind- 
sor Forest,'^ to Milton's " L' Allegro," and " II Penseroso," and to Thom- 
son's " Seasons." 

Among the examples of didactic poetry, Akenside's " Pleasures of the 
Imagination," and Young's " Night Thoughts," should not be foi^gotten.* 
In the opinion of Johnson, the yersification of the former work is con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to that of any other specimen of blank verse 
in the language. Of Young's " Night Thoughts " it may be said, al- 
though it luis been stigmatized as a long, lugubrious poem, opposed in its 
composition to every rule of sound criticism, full of extravagant meta- 
phors, astounding hyperboles, and never-ending antitheses, that feve 
|)oems in any language present such a concentration of thought, such a 
rich fund of poetical beauties, so numerous and brilliant conruscations of 
genius, and so frequent occurrence of passages of the pathetic and the 
sublime, t 



* Another class of poems, uniting the didactic and the descriptive 
classes, may be mentionecL which are called the Sentimental. " The 
Pleasures of Memory," by Kogers, " The Pleasures of Hope," by Camp- 
bell, belong to this class. « The Deserted Village," and " The Traveller," 
by Goldsmith, are of the same class, and can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. 

t The author has here, as in some other parts of the preceding remarks, 
departed from the expressions of Mr. Booth, to whose excellent work on 
the principles of English Composition he is largely indebted, here as else 
where, in this volume. 



We know that he perished ; yet why shed a tear I 
This generous bowl all our bosoms can cheer. 
The dodo is gone, and, no doubt, in his day, 
He delighted, as we do, to moisten his clay. * 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo I 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups overflow ! 

V. The Bebconstiutite, addressed to those who d^ !M>t believe there 
ever was a dodo. ^ 

What I disbelieve the dodo ! 

The like was never neard ! 
Deprive the face of nature 

Of such a wondrous bird I 
I always loved the dodo, 

When quite a little boy, 
I saw.it in my " Goldsnuth," 

My heart beat high with joy. 

I think now how my tmcle 

One morning went to town 
He brought me home a " Goldsmith," 

Which cost him half a crown. 
No picture like the dodo 

Such rapture could impart ; 
Then dop't deny the dodo. 

It wounds my inmost heart" 
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Satires are disoourses or poems in which wickedness and 
folly are exposed with severity, or held np to ridicule. They 
differ from Lampoons and Pasquinades, in being genercd^ 
rather than personal, and fix>m sarcasniy in not expressing 
contempt or scorn. 

Satires are nsnally indnded tinder the head of didactic poems, bat 
fTcry class of poems may indnde the satirical In satires it is the dass, 
the crime, or the folly, ymxSti is the proper object of attack, and not the 
tBdiridiial. 

A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, is a personal satire, written 
with the intention of reproaching, irritating, or vexing the in- 
dividual, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
abuse and vituperation, rather than with proof or argument 

An Apophthegm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen- 
tentious, instructive remark, usually in pro^e, but rarely in 
verse, uttered on a particular occasion, or by a distinguished 
character ; as that of Cato : 

^ Men, by doing nothing, soon learn to do mischief*' 



STTLE. 



**fvt different styles with different sabjects sort, 
As different garbs with country town and oomrt" 

.ai the Introduction to this volume, it was stated that the 
most obvious divisions of Composition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the Aigumenta- 
tiVe. The Narrative division embraces the relation of facts 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. The Didactic division com- 
prehends, as its name implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instruction. The Pathetic division era- 
braces such writings as are calculated to affect the feelings, or 
excite the passions ; and the Argumentative division includes 
those only which are addressed to the understanding, with the 
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intention of afifecting the judgment. These different divisions 
of composition are not always preserved distinct, but are 
sometimes united or mixed. With regard to forms of expres- 
sion, a writer may express his ideas m various wajR, thus 
laying the foundation of a distinction called Style. 

Style, is defined by Dr. Blair, to be " the peculiar manner 
in which a writer expresses his thoughts by words." 

Vftrioiis tenns are applied to style to express its character, as a harsh 
■tyle, a dry style, a tnmid or bombfistic styles a loose style a terse style, a 
laconic or a verbose style, a flowmg style, a lofty style, an elegant style, 
an epistolary style, a formal st^le, a (kmiliar st^le, &ic. 

The divisions of style, as given by Dr. Blair, are as follows : The dif- 
fhse and the concise, the nervous and the feeble, the dry, the plain, the 
neat, the elegant and the florid, the simple, the affected, and the vehe- 
ment These terms are altogether arbitrary, and are not uniformly ad 
opted in every treatise on rhetoric. Some writers use the tenns barren 
and Inxnriant, forcible and vehement^ elevated and dignified, idiomatic, 
easy and animated, &c., in connexion with the terms, or some of the 
terms, employed bv Dr. Blair. 

The character of style, and the term by which it is designated, depends 
partly on the clearness and fulness with which the idea is expressed, 
partly on the degree of ornament or of figurative language employed, and 
partly on the nature of the ideas themselves. 

The terms concise, difixise, nervous, and feeble, refer to the clearness, the 
fulness, and the force with which the idea is expressed. Dry, plain, neat, 
and florid, are terms used to express the desjee of ornament employed ; 
while the character of the thoughts or ideas themselves is expressed by the 
names of simple or natural, affected and vehement. 

A concise ^ writer compresses his ideas into the fewest words, and these 
the most expressive. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully, by placing it in a variety of lights. 

A nervous writer gives us a strong idea or his meaning — his words ar^ 
always expressive — every phrase and every flgure renders the picture 
which he would set before us more striking and complete. 

A feeble writer has an indistinct view of his subject ; unmeaning words 
and loose epithets escape him ; his expressions are vague and ^neral. his 
arrangements indistinct, and our conception of his meaning will be laint 
and confused. 

« Under the head of Conciseness in style may be noticed what is called the Laconic 
Style ^ from the Inhabitants of Laconla. who were remarkjible for using few words. As 
an Instance of that kind ai style, may be mentioned the celebrated reply of Leonldas 
Jdng of Sparta to Xerxes, who, with his army of over a million of men, was opposed 
by Leonidas, with only three hundred. When Xerxes sent to him with the haughty 
direction to la^ down his anns, the Spartan king replied, with charaoteristio brevity, 
*^ Come and take them.** 

Another instance of the same is afforded in the celebrated letter of Dr. Franklin to 
Ur. Strahan, which is in these words : ..«^„ ^ , ^, -r . ,.^ — . 

' *■ Philadelphia, July 6th, 1775. 
" Mr. Strahan, 

** Yon are a member of that Farliament, and have formed part of that majority, 
which has condemned my native country to destruction. 

*'' Ton have begun to bum our towns, and to destroy their Inhabitants. 

" Look at your hands, — they are stained with the blood of your relations and yoni 

'^Tou and I were long Mends ; you are at present my enemy, and I am yours. 

* * Benjamin Franklin. ' * 

26 
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A dry wnter uses no ornament of any kind, and, content with 'being 
nndentood, ainu not to please the fancy or the ear. 

A ]}lain writer employs very little ornament ; he obsenres perspicaity, 
propriety, purity^ and precision in his language, but attempts none of the 
graces of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament, — a plain 
writer goes not m porsoit of it 

A neat writer is careful in the choice of his words, and the graceful 
collocation of them. His sentences are free from the encnmbrances i>f 
superfluous words, and his figures are short and accurate, rather than bold 
and glowing. 

An elegant writer possesses ail the graces of ornament, — polished periods, 
igurative langotte, narmonlons expressions, and a great degree or purity 
n the choice of uui words, all characterized by perspicuity and propriety, 
fie is one, in short, who delights the fancy and the ear, while he informs 
the understanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterized by excess of ornament ; and 
seems to be more intent on beauty of language than solidity of thousht. 

A simple or natural writer is distinguished by simplicity of pmn ; he 
makes his thoughts appear to rise naturally from his subject , he has no 
marks of art in his expressions, and althougn he may be cnaracterized by 
great richness both ofiaiignafe and imagination, he appears to write in that 
way not because he had studied it, but beoanse it is the mode of expiession 
most natural to him. 

An afiected writer is the yenr reverse of a simple one. He uses words 
in uncommon meanings — employs pompous expressians — and his whole 
manner is characterized by singftlanQr rather than by beauty. 

A vehement writer uses strong expressions — is characterized bv con- 
siderable warmth of manner — and presents his ideas clearly and fully be^ 
fore us. ♦ 

The following directions are given by Dr. Blair for attaining a good style : 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the subject on which you are 
to write or speak. What we conceive cleariy and leel strongly, we natur 
ally express with clearness and strength. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, frequency of composing is 
indispensably necessary. But it is not every kind of composition that will 
improve style. By a careless and hasty habit of writing, a bad style will 
be acquired. In the beginning, therefore, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of experience. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best authors is peculiariy 
requisite. Hence a just taste will be formed, and a copious fund of words 
supplied on every subject. No exercise, perhaps, will be found more use- 
ful for acquiring a proper style, than translatmg some passage from an 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we have written 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise will show us our defects, 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of expression which it 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most beautiful. 

Fottrthly, caution must be used against servile imitation of any author 
whatever. Desire of imitating hampers genius, and senerally produces 
stiflhess of expression. They who copy an author closefy, commonly copy 
Ms faults as well as his beauties. It is much better to have something of 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed ornaments 
which will at last betray the poverty of our genius. 



* The stadent who would see the sabtect of style treated with fo'eat clearness and 
Deaaty« will flo^ .t treated with much elegance and ability In *■ * Newman's RhetqrieJk. ** 
01s remark* on vivacity of style are particularly recommended to the careftii stttdjr 
oftb#>"n'*» 
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Fifthly, always adapt your* style to 4;he subject, and likewise to the 
capacity of your hearers or readers. When we are to write or to speak, 
we should previously fix in our minds a clear idea of the end aimed at j 
keep this steadily in view, and adapt <mr style to it. f 

Lastly, let not attention to style engross us "^ so much, as to prevent a 
ni^her degree of attention tb the thoughts. He is a contemptible writer, 
«rho looks not beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the chief stress 
upon his matter, and employs ni)t such ornaments of style 9& are manly 
not foppish. 



LXXXI. 



DIRECTIONS TO STUPBNTS IN REVISING AND COR. 
RECTING THEIR COMPOSITIONS, BEFORE THEY ARK 
PRESENTED TO THE TEACHER. 

Read over jour exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the words 
are correctly spelled ; 2. the pauses and capital letters are 
properly used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 
with the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 
between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 
end of the line when part of the word is in one line and 
another part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, 
that the letters of the same syllable must all be toritten in the 
tame line) ; 5. that the maiks of quotation are inserted when 
you have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 
else ; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 
with their antecedents, and the verbs of the same number 
with their nominatives ; 7. whether you can get rid of some 
of the " ands " in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 
down in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 
not be omitted without weaJkening the expression, and also 



• The ehange of pSTSons In these rtdes, if not absolutely faulty .to- certainly inele- 
gant. The language is literally taken from the abridgment of Dr. Blair's Shetorick. 

t Two of the greatest faults that can be committed In writing consist in degrading 
a subject naturally elevated, by low expressions ; — and the expressing a mean oi 
trlTial Idea by high sounding epithets. The fbrmer Is called Bathos ; — and the latter 
Bombast. 

The student who wishes for specimens of the various kinds of style men 
tioned above, will find quite a collection of them arranged under their appropriati 
Reads, for examples In rhetoric, in a volume recenUy prepared by Mrs. L. 0. Tuthill 
and pnntpd and published by S. Babcock, of New Haven, called ^* The Young Ladles 
Reader. *' It was the author's design to Insert such specimens in this volume, but h< 
finds It necessary to reserve the space which tliey would occupy for other mattei 
which he deems more important to tlie completion of his plan. Tor the same reason 
he has omitted the specimens which he intended to present In the respective depart 
ments of Ntrretlve. Descriptive, Didactic, Pathetic, and Argumentative writing. 
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whether you Iiave introdaced all the words necessarv for the 
full expression of your Meas ; 8. whether you have repeated 
the same word in the same 8eni.ence, or in any sentence near 
it, and have thus been betrayed into a tautology (See Lesson 
XXII.) ; 9. whether you cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See Lesson XXXI.) ; and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 

The following rtdes rrnist also be observed, 

1. No abbreyiationB are allowable in prose, and nmnbeis (except in 
dates) most be ex^wessed in words, not in figures. 

2. In all cases, excepting where despatch is absolutely necessary, the 
character &, and others of a similar natnre, must not be used, but the 
whole word must be written oat 

3. The letters of the same syllable must always be written in the same 
line. When there is not room in a line for ott the letters of a syllable, 
they must all be carried into the next line ; and when a wwd is divided 
by pladng one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
Ae following line, the hyphen must always be placed at the end of the 
former line. 

4. The title of the piece must always be in a line by itself, and should 
be written in larger letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extreme left hand of 
the line, but a little towards the right Eyery separate paragraph should 
also commence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or brackets which enclose a parenthesis should be 
used as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be supplied by 



Suggestions to Teachers with regard to the written exercises 
of Students, 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those points 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor 
recting their compositions. (See page 303.) 

2. Merits for composition should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c. ; but the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and original sentiments and forms 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whole 
class, aivi those words which are frequently misspelt should 
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be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, and occasiouallj 
spelt on the slate by the class. 

4. Keep a book in which the student may have the privi- 
lege to record such compositions as are of superior merit. 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re- 
main the permanent property of the institution. This will 
have an excellent effect, especiallj if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition as 
signed to a class, showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, wiU greatly facilitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by tbe class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This ' is, in fact, nothing less than a 
method of short hand, and will save the trouble of much 
writing. 

7. .Bisist upon the point, that the exercise should be writ- 
ten in the student's best hand, with care, and without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the production of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
3xecution, will induce the neglect of the more important 
quaUties. 

8. Require the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care should be taken to 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent's awn idea which ought to be '^ taught how to shoot." 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
Qie size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
— that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con- 
^icuously on the back of the exercise. The writing should 

26* 
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be plain and without ornament, so that, no room bein^ left for 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student may 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances. It is also recommended, that the paper on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especially in the earlier stages of his progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily to^ a page, and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions, a task to which all students address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
teacher, however trivial it may at first appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
dent's own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the student 
timid and diffident ; or perhaps discourage him idtogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as liitle 
as possible from what the student has written ; as giving an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression will lead him 
into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to him. 

12. In large institutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of 
the more advanced students, by requiring them to inspect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion be allowed to be made out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to the errors or mistakes 
which he has discovered. He should be required to note in 
pencil, his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
show that he is responsible for the corrections. * 



* Instead of a written exercise, the teacher may, with advantage, occfr- 
lionally present to the student a piece selected from some gooawritw: 
requiring him to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. Tliis analvaif 
•4ioald comprehend the following operations : 

Pu-sing. 
Panctuation. 
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The preceding exercise is presented merely to show the mode in which, 
in conformity with the suggestions just made, the student's compositions 
may be corrected. The exercise is one of a class of very young students 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi- 
trary marks for the correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
to a class, and when understood will save the teacher much writing. 

Thus, when a word is misspelt or incorrectlv written, it will be suffix 
cient to draw a horizontal line under it, as in tne following exercise. If 
a capital is incorrectly used, or is wanted instead of a small letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entire words or expressions are to be 
altered, they are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expression 
is written on the blank page on the left. When merely the order of the 
words is to be altered, figures are written over the words designating the 
order in which they are to be read. 

Transposition. 

Synonymes, collected, applied, defined, distinguished, and illustrated. 

variety of expression, phrases generalized, particularized, translated 
from Latin to Saxon derivatives, and the reverse, expanded, compressed. 

Figures of speech analyzed. 

Students of higher g^ .de may also be exercised in the hogical Analysis 
of the same subject, n ticing uie subject with its scope, topics, method 
And lastly in a Gitical Analysis, relating to the choice of woros. 
' Structure of the sentences. \ 

Style. I Of these he wiU ^ive the general charae 

Eloquence. tcr, with a particular analysis. 

Ideas. J 

Errors. 

Beantiw. 
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TiXXXTT- 

BfABKS USED BY FBINTEB8 IN THE COHHECTIOH UI 
PBOOF-SHEETS. 

liany mistakes in printing may be avoided, when the printer and the 
writer cleariy nndentend one another. It is thon^t it iinit be useful tb 
present in tins volome a view of fiie manner in whidi proef-theetM are 
corrected. 

On the opposite page is a specimen of a proof-sheet, witfi the correo- 
tions nnon it A little attention will readily enable the stodent to nnder- 
stand tne object of the Tarions maiks wfaidi it contains, particnlariy if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here giren. 

An inrerted letter is faidicated by the character and In the mode r^ro- 
Knted in No. 2. 

When a wrong letter is disoorered, a line is drawn thiongfa it and the 
proper letter written in the margin, as in No. 1. The correction is made 
m tne same manner when it is desiied to sabstitote one wwd for another. 

If a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret (A) k put under its 
place, and the letter or word to be supplied is written in themaigin ; as in 
Nos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, <» if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too lone to admit ci being written in the 
side maipn, it is customary to indicate by a caret the place of the omis 
sion, or for the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
nargin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret by a line 
irawn from the one to the other ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawms 
a stroke through it, and a character whidi stands for the Latin word dde 
('expunge) is written against it in the maiein ; as in No. 4. 

The tnwsposition of words or letters is mdicated as in the three exam- 
ples marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not suffident 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked in the margin opposite ; as m No. 6. 
. ^ {f*® P**^ o^a word are improj^y separated, they are to be linked 
rogether by two maiks, resembling parentheses placed horizontally, one 
No ^ ^^^ beneath the word, as in the manner indicated in 

in r??!I^ *® "paces between words are too laige, this is to be indicated 
• wn^^if^ manner, excepting that instead of two marks, as in the case of 

WhB^K7^^^ separated, only one is employed ; as m Na 9. 
<T) is nliuU/i-w? V ^ ™**^® * ^^^ paragraph, the appropriate character 
mopp^i. ag J ® ^Si^ning o^ the sentence, and also noted in the mar- 
parts i^^to E^h^ ^^ ^®° improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
•ite in the maa^n • ^ together, and the words « no break* written oppo- 

or clause has been marked out or altered, and it is af terwaids . 
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Though a variety of opinions exists as to 
tlie individual by wqom the art of printing was *^ 
first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the porsonscg^^ 
who invented cast metal typesy having learned 
the art of -e^ cutting the letters from the Gut- 
> /^ tembergs L he is also supposed to have been 
the first whoengraved on copper plates. The 
following t^timony is preseved in the family, 
o^_^by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Ascheffenburg : 
*o^ S[" Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, perctivingg^atu 
" ^ his master Fauste design, and being himself 
^ti. f desirous {ardently^ to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
method of cutting (i n eidm^i^ the characters^ ^ufe/ 
jj in a matrix^ that the letters might easily be 
'y/singly caM)& instead of bieng cvt. He pri- ^^ej/ 
'*T vately cut mafricei for the whole alphabet- 
15 Faust wafl so pleased with the contrivance 
/tha* ^® promised ifeter to give him his only «4. 

. 3 <r p 

/daug^^^r Christina in marriage, a promise ^«*»' 

18 

^l^ich he soon after performed.^ o* 

CBut there were many difficulties at first 
with these letters, sa there had been before sQiom 
with wooden ones, the metal being too soft 3 c n 
to support the force of the im'^pression : but 20 ^ 
this defect was soon remedied, by mixing 

8 8 1 ]2 

a substance with the metal which sufficiently ^ 
hardened it|,'* 
^Ofid wkcn R« >fiou>«d Kio luorXei ttie EelteVb oo^t pvotw 




<o 
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thoafi^ht best to retain it, it U dotted bcneatii, and the wofd stef 0^ >< 
stand) written in the maigin ; as in No. 13. 

The pnnctoation markB are Tarionsl^ indicated; — the comma and 
semicolon are noted id* the maigin with a perpendicular line on the 
right, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period hare a circle drawn round 
them, as in the two eTamplfs marked No. 5 ; the apostn^he is placed 
between two conveigent marks like the letter Y, as m No. 11 ; &e ncita 
of admiration and intenogation, as also the parenthesis, the farai^et, and 
the reference maiks, in the same manner as the apostrophe ; the hyphen 
between two perpendicular lines, as in No. 7, and the dash the same aa 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horiaontal lines drawn beneath 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines ; Italic by a single line; with 
the words Oap^ S. Cbp., and ItaL written in the marein. When a word 
b improperly italioseo, it shoold be nnderKored, and Bom. written against 
it in the macgin. Examples, illastratiye of all these cases, will be flnmd 
under No. 3. 

A broken line is fadicated by a simple stroke of the pen in the maigin, 
drawn either horizontally, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A brdken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn nnder it, and 
a cross in the maigin. 

When a letter from a wrong font, that is, of a different size fi!Y>m the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to oe noted by passing the pen tfaroogh it, 
and writing vpf. in the maigin, as in No. 17. 

A space which re<}nires to be depressed is to be marked in the maigin, 
by a perpendicolar Ime between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Different names are eiyen to the varions dzes of types, of which the 
following are most nsed m book printing. 

Pica* Abcdefghijklmnopqrsfnvwxyz. 

Small Pica, Abcdefghijldmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Long Primer. Abodefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
T> ;- AbcdefehijklmnopqrBtuvwxyz. 

-fjcdrfgnijklmnopqrstavwxyx. 

Abcdefehnklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
wDijklmiiopqntavwi 



Boarge<Ms. 




J^rl^^r- 'S «?'^*^,^ '^^'^ ^^ frequency with which s(»ie of the 
wZ.?S?4i]^I*'*i; ^ "^^ *t»*^ >° the printei's cases, for every 

rKm, ruieen une x-ica, &o., according as fliey exceed the Pica In sire. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

A book is said to be in Folio when one sheet of paper makes 
but two leaves, or four pages. When the sheet makes four 
leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twenty- 
four pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves, Octodecimo. These 
terms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio; 4to for quarto ; dvo 
for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; ISmo, 24s, 32s, 64fi, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twenty- 
four, &c., leaves. 

The Title-page is the first page, containing the title ; and 
a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
or ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c 

The Running-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
every page, generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
space, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
division is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 
books, newspapers, <&;c. 

The letters A, B, G, &c., and A2, A3, &c., at the bottom 
of the page, are marks for directing the book-binder in col 
Iccting and folding the sheets. 

The catchrword is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
die right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of tiie nest. 
in order to show that the pages succeed one another in proper 
order. . It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. 

The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments »re 
those which have no corresponding words in the original He- 
brew oi Greek, but they were added by the translato^ti to 
complete or explain the sense. 
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LXXXIV. 

OBITUARY NOTICE. 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate the tIt- 
tties which distinguished an individual recentlj deceased. 
"Writings of this kind are generally fugitive in their chfurac- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of his 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications, and destitute of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 

ModeL 

OBITUABY NOTICE OF DK. UATIGNON. 

The Rev. Francis A. Matignon, D. D., who died on the 19th of Septem 
ber, 1818^ was born in Paris, November 10th, 1733. ' Devoted to letters 
and religion from his earliest youth, his progress was rapid and bis 
piety conspicuous. He attracted the notice of the learned faculty, as 
ne passed tlirough the several grades of classical and theological 8tu<hes; 
ana, having taken the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, he was ordained a 
Priest, on Saturday, the 19th of September, 1778, the very day of the niolith 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last. In uie. year .1782, 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree c^ Ooctoi' of* Djlviojty 
from the college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinitv in the college of Navarre, in whicn seminary he 
performed his duties for several years, although his state of health was not 
good. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate In 
great credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the^grant of 
an annuity from the king, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient for ^l 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety for 
the future. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable to the wisest and best 
of the children of men. The revolution, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with the blood of holy men, drove Dr. Mat- 
ignon an exile from his native shores. He fled to ISngland, where he re- 
mained several months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
voyage to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and "was appointed 
by Bishop Carroll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, at Svhich place 
he arrived August 20th, 1792. 

The talents of Dr. Mati^on were of the highest order. In him were 
united a sound understanding, a rich and vigorous imagination, and a logical 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, critical, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, sjTnmetrically formed, and beauti 
fully colored. The fathers of the church, and the, great divines of every 
•ge were his familial* friends. His divinity was not merely speculative, nor 
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metely practical ; it was the blended inflaence of thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion. He had learned divinity as a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it as 
a worshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pastor. His genius and his virtues 
were understood ; fw the wise bowed to nis superior knowledge, aud the 
hnmble caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbelieving and 
doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 
charmed back the penitential wanderer with the kindness and affection of 
John the Evangelist. His love for mankmd flowed in the purest current 
and his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Rigid and 
scnipnlous to himsdf, he was charitable and indulgent to otMrs. To youth, 
in u particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 
of penitence washed away the stains of error; for he had gone up to the 
fountains of human nature, and knew all its weaknesses. Many, retrieved 
from folly and vice, can bear witness how deeply he was skilled in the 
science or parental government; that science so httle understood, and, for 
want of which, so many evils arise. It is a proof of a great mind, not to be 
soured byunisiortanes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat 
ignon, if possible, grew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in years. 
The storms of life had broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 
gushed the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 
fife crush the feeble, make more stupid the dull, and more vindictive the 
proud ; but the great mind and contrite soul are expanded with purer be 
nevolence, and warmed with brighter hopes, by snobring, — knowing, that 
thronsh tribulation and anguish the diadem of tne saint is won. 

To nim whose heart has sickened at the selfishness of mankmd, and who 
has seen the low and trifline pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refrewing to contemplate the pnilosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
pursuing his coarse abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how much 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches the 
ways of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
the Creator in the garden at every hour in the day, without wishing to hide 
himself. \V1iile he muses, the spirit bums within him, and tho high influ 
ences of the inspiration force him to proclaim to the children of men the 
deep wonders or divine love. 

But this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold this 
purified and elevated being dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, but to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habitations of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to the despainng soul in the agonies of 
di»soTution ? Yes, the sons of the forest in me most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and the profligate, can bear witness with 
what patience, earnestness, constancy, and mildness, he labored to make 
them better. 

In manners, Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well dcquainted 
with the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
accomplishments, be forgotten, that he was bom and educated in the bosom 
of refinement ; that he was associated with chevaliers and ifobles, and was 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling in society with philosophers and 
courtiers, and still preserving the most perfect* apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scratinizing eye of infiael philosophy was upon 
them, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph, to have 
caught them in the slightest deviation from their professions. But no greater 
proof of the soundness of tlieir faith, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
asked, tnan the fact that, from all the bishops in France at tho commence- 
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tnent of the revolution, amonntiDg^ to one hondrad and thirty^igfat, bo* 
three only were found wanting in integritj and good faith, when they wera 
put to the test ; atid it was such a test, too, that it could bare been sop 
ported by religion onlj. In passing such an ordeaL pride, fortitude, phi 
loftophv, and even ineeaaibility would have failed. The whole strength of 
human nature was shrunken and bhisted, when opposed to the beMm of 
the revolution. Then the bravest bowed in terrort or fled in affn|!^t; but 
then these disciples of the lowly Jesns taught mankind how they coudsaflbr 
for his sake. 

Dr. Matignon loved his native country, and always expressed the deepest 
interests in her fortunes and fate ; yet his patriotism never infringed on Mh 
philanthropy. He spoke of England, as a great nation which contained 
much to admire and imitate; and his gratitude kindled at the remembrance 
3f British munificence and generosity to the exiled priests of a hostile nation 
>f different religions creeds. 

When Dr. Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaited hiuL His prede- 
cessors in this place wanted either talents, character, or perseverance ; and 
nothing of consequence had been done towards gathering and directing a 
Sock. The good people of New England wera something more than sua- 

Sicions on the subject of his success; they were suspicious of the Catholic 
octrines. Their ancestors, from the settlement of the conntiy, had been 
oreaching against the Church of Borne, and their descendants, even the 
most enhgfatened, felt a strong impression of nndefined and undsfinable dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards eveiy papal relation. Absurd and foolisb If^gends 
>f the Pope and his religion were m common circulation, and the prejudice 
was too oe^ly rooted to t>e suddenly eradicated, or even oppoeeo. It re- 
quired a tiiorou^ acquaintance with the world, to know predselT how to 
meet those sentunents of a whole people. Violence and indiscretion would 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Ignorance would have exposed the 
cause to sarcasm and contempt, and entnusiasm, too manifest, would have 
produced a reaction, that would have plunged the infant establishment in 
absolute ruin. Dr. Matignon was exactly fitted to encounter all these diffi 
cnlties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
shrewd politician. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captions and slanaerous, 
and so gentle and so jnst was his course, that even the censorious foigot to 
watch him, and the malicious wera too cunning to attack (me armed 80 
strongly in honesty. For four years he sustained the wei^t of this cnarge 
alone, until Providence sent him a coadjutor in the person of the jpresent 
excellent Bishop Cheverus, who seemed made by nature, and fitted by edu- 
cation and grace, to soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he too hadsufiered,) 
to cheer him by the Uandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 
pursuits and habits ; and, in fact, they were as far identified as two em- 
bodied minds could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgrim- 
age together, blessing and being blessed, for more than twenty yeai*s ; and 
the young Elisha had received a double portion of the spirit, and worn the 
mantle of his friend and guide, long before the sons of the prophets heard 
the cry of, My father^ my father^ the chariot oflarad and the horsemen Utereof. 
May toe survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long be 
kept on his j'oumey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poverty and 
widowhood, and to cleanse by the power of God the leprosy of the sinful soul. 

Far from the sepulchre of his fathers repose the ashes of the good and 
great Dr. Matignon ; but his ^ve is not as among strangers, for it was \va 
tered by the tears of an affectionate flock, and his memory is cherished by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

The writer of this brief notice offers it, as a faint and rude memorial onljr 
of the virtues of the man whose character he venerated. Time must as 
suago the wounds of grief before he, who loved him most, and knew him 
best, can attempt his enitanh 
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LXXXV. 

CRITICAL NOTICE. 

Select some biographical work ; slate any impression you 
may have received of it as to the age, — the contemporarieSi 
«— the influence, — the difficulties and advantages of the au 
thor, — the style of his narrative, &c 

Example.* 

I have selected the IJfe of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, . 
to a late period. The «tyle of the work is simple and concise, which is 
the peculiar characteristic of all ms writings ; indeed, his writing princi- 
pally for the advanta^ of the people, (thoogh the most elevated ranks 
may be benefited by his instructions,) acooants for his desire of express 
Ing himself in plain and simple langaage. The first part of the book, 
not being intended for public perusal, is written with more minuteness of 
particulars, than it otherwise would have been ; he even apologizes to his 
ison for the familiarity of the style; observing, that "" we do not dress ibt 
a private company as for a formal balL'* 

Dr. Franklin was remarkable from his youth for persevering and inde- 
fatigable industry. This, with his prudent and reflecting mind, secured 
him his fame and importance in the world. He early manifested a love 
of learning, which his humble birth and narrow circumstances allowed 
him few opportunities of indulging ; but when they did offer, he never 
suffered them to escape unimprov^ He was frugal in his mode of life 
that he might employ his savings in the purchase of books ; and diligent 
at his work, that he might gain time for nis studies. Thus, all obstacles 
were removed in his pursuit of knowledge. We behold him emerging 
by degrees from obscurity ; then advancing more and more into notice 
and soon taking a high stand in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. 

He was contmually before the world in various characters. As a natu 
ral philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a politician, he 
adhered to his country during her long struggle for independence, and, 
throughout his political career, was distinguished for his firm integrity 
and skilfid negotiations ; as a citizen, his character shines with peculiar 
lustre ; he seems to have examined every thing, to discover how he might 
add to the happiness of his friends. Philadelphia shows with delight the 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons bv his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
gold was the grand aim of hih life. From the midst of his philosophi- 
cal researches, he descends to attend to the daily interests of his fellow 
creatures ; after bringing down lightning from the clouds, he invents a 
stove for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him for 

* This is a genuine college exercise, presented at one of mr nniversitiei 
a few years ago. 

27* 
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liis discovery ut the sftmeness of lightning with electricity, he rpjoicos io 
the iliuit«i!)t* that the knowledge of this important fact might contiibute 
to the safety of mankind. 

After his death, even, his example is of ^at use; to the yoang, his 
gcif-acqnircd learning, which procared for him the honorary distinctions 
of the European nniversities and philoeophical societies, affords a practi- 
ral illastration of the valne of perseverance and industry; his advanced 
years offer to the aged an excellent model for the occupation of their 
time. His private life exhibits a splendid catalogue of virtues ; to his 
temperance ne owed his long sojonm upon earth; to his resolution and 
industry, his wide-spread uune*, to his sincerity and moderation, the 
affection of his friends; to his frugality, the means of benevolence; and 
to his prudence and integrity, the esteem and approbation. of his conntiy- 
men. The temptation of courts, and the favors heaped upon him by 
princes and nobles, robbed him of none of these virtues. These he re- 
tained, with a contented mind and a dear conscience, till he was sum 
moncd to receive his final reward. 



LXXXVI. 

CRITICISM. 

The following criticism by Dr. Blair is here presented that 
the student may understand the principles by which literary 
merit is to be estimated. The subject criticised is No. 411 
of the Spectator, written by Mr. Addison ; of whom Dr. 
Johnson has said that all who wish to write the English lan- 
guage with elegance should study the pages of Addison. 

" Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all our senses." 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The author in a few plain 
words lays down the proposition, which he is going to illostrate. A first 
sentence should seldom be long, and never intricate. 

He might have said, our sight is the most perfect and the most deUgfuftd. 
But in omitting to repeat the particle the^ he has been more jadicious ; for, 
as between perfect and delightful there is no contrast, such a rei>etition is 
uniiecessarv. He proceeds : 

" It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its ob 
iects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, witliout 
being tired or satiated with its proper enjojrments." 

This sentence is remarkably narmonious, and well constructed. It is en 
tirely perspicuous. It is loaded with no unnecessary words. That quality 
of a good sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly preserved. 
The members of it also grow, and rise above each other in sound, till it is 
conducted to one of the most harmonious closes which our language ad 
aaits. It is moreover figurative without being too much so for the suoject. 
There is no fault in it whatever, except this, the epithet larger which he 
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Applieo to vcii-isty^ is more commojily applied to extent iban to number. Ii 
18 p}Kiu, ho;vever, that he employed it to avoid the repetition of the word 
i^reat^ livhich occurs immediately afterward. 

" The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all othsr ideas that enter at the eye, except colors ; but, at the same 
time, it is very much straitened and confined in its operations, to the num- 
ber, bulk, ana distance of its particular objects." 

But is not every sense confined as much as the sense of feeling, to the 
lumber, bulk, an'd distance of its own objects ? The turn of expression is 
also very inaccurate, requiring the two words, with regard, to be inserted 
nfter the word operations^ in order to make the sense clear and intelligible. 
The epithet particular seems to be used instead of peculiar; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of very different import. Particular 
is opposed to geiieraJ. ; pectUiar stands opposed to what is possessed in cam 
vion with otliers* 

" Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may be con 
sidered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, and 
brings into our reach some of the most remote parts of the universe." 

This sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well arranged, and highly musical 
Its construction is so similar to that of the second sentence, that, had it im 
mediately succeeded itj the ear would have been sensible of a faulty monot- 
ony. But the interpositi6n of a period prevents this effect. 

" It is this sensQ which furnishes the imagination with its ideas ; so that, 
by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscu 
ously) I here mean such as arise from visible objects, either when we have 
them actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas into our minds 
by paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like occasion." 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not clear. It should 
have been, terms which I shall use promisctumsly ; since the verb use does 
not relate to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms, fancy and 
imagi7iation, which were meant to be synonynaous. To call a painting or • 
A statue ail occasion^ is not accurate ; nor is it very proper to speak of 
calling up ideas by occasions. The common phrase, a/ny such means^ would 
have been more natural. 

" We cannot indeed have a single image in the fancy, that did not make 
its first entrance through the sight ; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compounomg those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties or picture and vision, that are most agreeable to the ima^- 
ation ; for. by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining 
nimself with scenes and landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass of nature." 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is 
proper to say, altering and compoujiding those images which we have once 
received, into dU the varieties of picture and vision. But we cannot with 
propriety saj^, retaining them into aU tJie varieties ; yet the arrangement 
requires* this construction. This error might have been avoided by an*ang- 
ing the passage in the following manner: " We have the power of retaining 
those images which we have once received ; and of altering and com- 
pounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision." The latter 
part of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

" There are few words in the English language, which are employed in 
ft more loose and uncircumscribed sense than those of the fancy and the 
unagination." 

Except when some assertion of consequencii is advanced, these little 
words, It is and there are^ ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. 
The two first words of this sentence, therefore, should have been omitted. 
The article prefixed to fancy and imagiiiation ought also to have been 
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omitted, since he does not mean the powers of tks Janey and the in _ 
tion, but the words only. The sentence should have ran thns : " Few 
words in the English language are employed in a nwre loose and nncir 
cumscribed sense than fancy and imagination." 

**• I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the noticm of these 
two words, as I intend to make use of them in the tiiread of mv following 
speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly what is tne subject 
which I proceed upon. 

The wof^bJIx and dletarnMW, though they may appear so, are not synony 
mous. We fix^ what is loose ; we determine, wnat is untircumacribed 
They may be Tiewed, therefore, as applied here with peculiar delicacy. 

The notum of these words, is rather harsh, and is not so commonly used 
as the meaning of these words. As I intend to male use of them in the 
thread of my speetdations, is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor is im 
properly mixed with words in their literal seuse. 27i« subject which I pro- 
eeea npon is an ungraceful close of a sentence ; it should have been, the 
subject \tpon which I proceed. 

^l must therefore desire him to remember, that, by the pleasures of im 
agination, I mean only such pleasures as arise <mginally from sig^t, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds.** 



This sentence begins in a manner too simi]pr to the preceding. I mean 
onfy such pleasures, the adverb onfy is not in its proper place. It is not in 
tended here to qualify the verb mean, but such pteasures; and ou^ist there 
fore to be placed immediately after the latter. 

" My design being, first of all, to disconne of tiiose primary pleasures of 
the imagination, wmch entirely proceed from such objects as are before 
our eyes ; and, m the next place, to speak of those secondary pleasures of t^ 
the imagination, which flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the ob 
fects are not actually before the eye. but are called up into our memories, 
or formed into agreeable visions or things, that are either absent or fie 
titions.** 

Neatness and brevity are peculiariy requisite in the division of a subject 
This sentence is somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseology. Mtf dai^ 
6ei7i£^^ first of all, to discourso'^n the next place to speak of—sujch objects a* 
are before our eyes— things that are either absent orjSetitions. Several words 
might have been omitted, and the style made more neat and compact. 

** The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, are not so 
gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding." 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 

" The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on some 
new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must be cou 
fessed, that those of the imagination are as great and as transporting as tk ^ 
other." 

The phrase, more preffrable, is so palpable an inaccuracv, that we wonde. 
how it could escape the observation of Mr. Addison. The proposition, con 
tained in the last member of this sentence, is neither clearly nor elegantl^i 
expressed. It must be confessed, that tlvose of tJie imagination are as grea 
and as transporting as the other. In the beginning of this sentence he hat 
called the pleasures of the understanding the last ; and he concludes wit) 
observing, that those of the imagination are as great and transporting a> 
the other. Beside that the other makes not a proper contrast with tJie last 
it is left doubtful whether by the other are meant the pleasures of the un 
derstanding, or the pleasures of sense ; though without doubt it was intend 
ed to refer to the pleasures of the understanding only. 

*• A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration , 
and a description in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter is 
Aristotle." 

This is a good illustration of what he had been asserting, and Is expressed 
with that e'cKance, by which Mr. Addison is distinguished. 
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** Besfdes, the pleasures of the imogination have this adyaataga aboTR 
those of the understanding, that they are more obvious and more easy to bi 
ncqnired.'.^ 

This sentence is unexceptionable. 

** It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must remark a small inac 
curacy. A scene canpot be said to enter; an €Ktor enters; but a 8cen< 
clears or presents itself. 

" The colors paint themselves on the fancy, with very little attention of 
thou^t or application of mind in the beholder." 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited to those pleasures of thv 
imagination of which the author is treating. 

"We are struck, we know not how, with the symmetry of any thins w« 
see ; and immediately assent to the beauty of an object, without inqmrin^ 
into the particular causes and occasions of it." 

We assent to the truth of a proposition ; but cannot with propriety be 
said to assent to t/ie beatety of an object. In the conclusion, particular and 
occasions are superfluous words ; and the pronoun it is in some measure 
ambiguous. 

" A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving." 

The term polite is oftener applied to manners, than to the imagination. 
The use of t/uU instead of which, is too common with Mr. Addison. £x> 
cept in cases where it is necessary to avoid repetition, which is preferable 
to that, and is undoubtedly so in the present instance. 

" He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue, ^ He meets with a secret refreshment in a description ; and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of tSelds And meadows^ than 
another does in the possession. It gives him indeed a kind of property in 
every thing he sees ; and makes the moat rude uncultivated parts m nature 
admmister to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude or charms that conceal them 
selves from tne generality of mankind." 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonious. We mast, however, ob 
serve a slight inaccuracy. It gives him a kind of property — ^to this t^ there 
is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover ita connexion, we 
must look back to the third sentence preceding^ which begins with a man 
of a polite ifnagination. This phraae, polite imagination, is the only an- 
tecedent to which it can refer; and even this is not a proper antecedent, 
since it stands in the genitive case as the qualification only otaman, 

" There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle and innocent, 
or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal : every diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and their very 
first step out of business is into vice or folly." 

This sentence is truly elegant, musical, and correct. 

** A man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent 

Pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into them with safety, and 
nd in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take." 

This also is a good sentence and exposed to no objection. 

" Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not require such 
a bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious employments ; nor, at 
the same time, suffer the mind to sink into that indolence and remissness, 
which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken from sloth and idleness, without putting 
them upon any labor or difficulty." 

The beginnmg of this sentence is incorrect. Of this ^uzture, says he, are 
those of the imagination. It might be asked, of what nature ? For the 
preceding sentance had not described the nature of any class of -pleasures. 
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Bit had said that it was eYory man's duty to make tiiA spocve of his nmo- 
cent plesAores as eztensiTe as possible, that within this sphere he might 
And a safe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The transition, therefore, is 
looseix made. It would have been better, if he had said, ** this advantage 
we gain,*' or ^ this satisfaetion we enjo^,'* by means of the pleaauies of the 
imagination. The rest of the sentence is correct. 

<* We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are more oondnciTO 
to health tlum those of the understanding, which are worked out by dmt 
of thinking, and attended with too riolent a labor of the brain. 

Workeaota by dint of thinking, is a phrase whidi borders too neariy on 
the style of common oonvenation, to be admitted into polished compositioa. 

'* Delightful scenes, whether in nature, nainting, or poetry, have a kindly 
bfluence on the body, as well as the mino, and not only serve to clear and 
bririiten the imagination, but are able to dispene grief and meUndiol^, 
and to set the animal spiriu in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he particu- 
lany dissuades him from knotty and subtile disauisitions, and advises him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as 
histories, fables, and contemplations of nature." 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out of its place. When 
he partieularly disguadea him frotn knotty and sttbtHe disquisitions, ought 
to precede has not thought it improper to prsseriie, ^. 

'* I have in this paper, by way to introduction, settled the notion of those' 
pleasures of the imsginataon, iriiich are the subject of my present under 
taking, and endeavored by several considerations to recommend to my 
readers the pursuit of those pleasures: I shall in my next paper examine 
the several sonrces from whence these pleasures are derived.*' 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples of proper collocation 
of circumstances. We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose 
them, as not to embarrass the principal subject Had the following mci 
dental eironmstanees, by way of introduction — by several considerations— in 
this paper — in the next paper, been placed in any other situation, the sen 
tence would have been neither so neat, nor so clear, as it is on the present 
oonstruction. 



Lxxxvn. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
ExampU. 

BIANCA CAPELLO. 

Bianca, descended from the noble house of the Capelli, at Venice, and 
faoghter <rf Bartolomeo Capello, was bom in 1545. Her childhood and 
...nrly youth passed in the retirement of her father's palace, where, accord- 
wg to the custom of the country, she conversed only with her famUy and 

^Opposite to Ae palace of the CapelU was the house of the Salviati, 
?- ?i: J!L« «f -""^nca, having entered her twentieth year, attracted, by 
tee charms ot her person, the attention of a young Florentine, by the 
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aatnc of Pietro Baonaventuri, whose birth was obscure, and who serred 
itt the family of the Salviati in the capacity of a clerk. Indebted more to 
nature than to fortune, possessing a fine person, insinuating manners, 
and an aspiring temper, Pietro secured the affections of Bianca, and they 
were privately married. It is not our present purpose to pursue the nar- 
rative of her adventures, which finally led to a separation from her hus- 
band, nor the story of her connexion witli the house of Medici. Leaving 
these details to the historian, we propose to present merely those traits of 
her character by which she was peculiarly distinguished. 

On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be thought of 
the qualities of her heart, which, it must be confessed, are doubtful, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the powers of her mind, by which, amidst 
innumerable obstacles, she maintained, undiminished, through life, th^-t 
ascendancy which ker personal charms had first given her over the affec- 
tions of a capricious prince. The determination and perseverance with 
which she prosecuted her plana, sufficiently testify her energy and talents : 
if, in effecting the end proposed, she was little scrupulous respecting the 
means, the Itf^lian character, the circumstances of the times, the disad- 
vantages attending her entrance into the world, subjected to artifice, and 
entangled in fraud, must not be forgotten. Brought up in retirement and 
obscurity, thrown at once into the most trying situations, her prudence, 
her policy, her self-government, her knowledge of the human mind, and 
the means of subjecting it, are not less rare than admirable. She pos- 
sessed singular penetration in discerning characters, and the weaknesses 
of those with whom she conversed, which she skilfully adapted to her 
purposes. By an eloquence, soft, insinuating, and powerful, she prevailed 
over her friends; while, by ensnaring them in their own devices, she 
made her enemies subservient to her views. Such was the fascination of 
her manners, that the prejudices of those by whom she was hated, yielded, 
in her presence, to admiration and delight : nothing seemed too arduous 
for her talents; inesJiaustible in resource, whatever she undertook she 
found means to accomplish. If she was an impassioned character, she 
was uniformly animated by ambition. In her first engagement with 
Buonaventuri, she seems to have been influenced by a restless enterpris 
ing temper, disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love : through every 
scene of^her connexion with the duke, her motives are sufficiently obvious. 
With a disposition like that of Bianca, sensibility and tenderness, tho 
appropriate virtues of the sex, are not to be expected. Real greatness 
has in it a character of simplicity, with which subtlety and craft are 
wholly incompatible : the genius of JBianca was such as fitted her to take 
a part in political intrigues, to succeed in courts, and rise to the pinnacle 
of power ; but, stained with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her tal- 
ents excite admiration, they produce no esteem ; and while her accom- 
plishments dazzle the mind, they fail to interest the heart. 

Majestic in stature, beautiful in her person, animated, eloquent, and in 
sinuating, she commanded all hearts ; a power of which the tranquillity 
and silence of her own enabled her to avail herself to the utmost. Ill 
health impaired her beauty at an early period ; many portraits of her re- 
main, in all of which she is represented as grand-duchess, when the first 
bloom of her charms had faded. A beautiful poitrait of her, in the ducal 
robes, is preserved in the palace of tho Capelli, at Padua ; several are 
likewise to be found in the Palazzo Pelti, at Florence ; and one, also, said 
to be still superior, in Palazzo Cai)rara, at Bologna. » 
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LXXXVnL 

COLLEGE EXERCISES.* 

The preceding lessons, it is thought, contain most, if not all, 
af the principles necessary to be understood \>j the student to 
prepare him for the pe^imance of such exercises as are 
generally prescribed in an academic course. The following 
specimens of the exercises of those to whom academic honors 
have been awarded, -are presented, with th^ hope that they 
may be useful to those who may hereafter have similar exer- 
cises to perform. 

CONFERENCE, COLLOQUY, AND DIALOGUE. 

A Conference is a discoursing between two or more, for the poirose of 
histmction, consultation, or deliberation ; or, it may, in a technical sense, 
be defined, an examination of a subject by comparison. It is a species 
of conversation, and is ^;enerally contined to particular subjects and des 
eriptions of persons. 

A Dialogue signifies a speech between two persons. It is mostly ficti- 
tious, and is written aa if it were spoken. It is always formal and contains 
an assertion or question with a reply and a rejoinder. 

A Colloquy is a species of ditdogue. It literally signifies, the act of 
talking together and is not confined to any particular number of pcrsont 
nor subjects. 

Example of a Theme, 

*' Est Deus in nobis." Ovx»t lib. I. 

Metaphysical speeulations are, of all others, the most wild and most ex- 
posed to error. The relation between volition and action, mind and body, 

* The specimens and models here presented, are taken, by the consul 
of the respective authors, from the files of one of our most respectable iini 
versities. To the highly respected President of that university, the author 
is greatly indebted for the kind facilities rendered, by which he was enabled 
to examine the files of that institution, and to select such as he had been 
permitted to copy. He does not, however, consider himself authorized 
more particularly to name the institution nor its presiding officer. It is 
due, also, to the gentlemen whose juvenile exercises he has been permitted 
here to present, to state, that their reluctant permission has been given with 
the understanding that their names will not be mentioned in connexion 
with the exercises. The question may, perhaps, be asked, why exercises 
of this kind are presented at all. To this the author replies, that a know- 
ledge of what has been done on any given occasion cannot be without its 
ttse to those who are called upon to exert their talents on any similar occa 
sion; and if any of the following exercises should be considered as speci 
mens, rather than models, the author can only say, that he deems examples 
of this kind, which can be emulated by the student, more encouraging than 
bultless models. It is the bushiess of the teacher to infuse that spirit which 
hall adopt as its motto, — « Excdaior," 
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the decisive influence of the former on the motions of the latter, and how 
this inter'^urse obtains, are subtleties, the investigation of which has ever 
bafiBed the ingenuity of philosophers. Nor is reasoning on this subject 
in any respect conclusive. It sets out from hypothethis, and, instead of 
leading to any just conclusions, usually leaves the inquirer in a labyrinth 
of doubt 

In spite of these obstacles, however, there is something in the mind of 
man that takes a delight in diving into these mysteries ; a curiosity which 
is always alive and restless, grasping at some hidden truth ; ft fancy that 
b prone to explore an unknown path, — that loves to float in whimsical 
reveries. ** Est Deus in nobis." 

On our first introduction to this world, whether our minds are free from 
ideas and vacant, " like a piece of white paper," as Mr. Locke quaintly 
phrases it ; and, if tliis be the fact, whether, as originally cast by the crea- 
tor, they differ as widely in quality, as the various kinds of white paper 
from the mill; — are questions which have not yet been determined. 
When we contemplate society, we are struck with the diversities of char- 
acter which it discloses. We ask ourselves, how it happens, that such 
varieties of genius exist; how it is, that one person has a mathematical, 
another a poetical turn of mind; tibat one has an imadnation, that 
" bounds from earth to heaven, and sports in the clouds," and another 
possesses a mind that gropes in the deepest recesses of philosophy, and 
learns to conceive the most abstruse truth. We wonder for a wnile, and 
presently conclude, that all the peculiarities of each mind are coeval with 
Its existence, and impressed by the Deity. 

For my own part, although I consider these speculations to be as unin 
portant, as they are doubtful, they frequentlv find an indulgence in my 
mind. Nor are they altogether fruitless, l^hey answer the purpose of a 
romance. They amuse the imagination, and occupy the vacant thought 
of a leisure hour. I am inclined to the belief, that, as our minds may be 
considered to emanate from the same creative spirit, they bear a nearer 
resemblance to each other than we are apt to imagine. It is probable 
that our minds are all equally endowed, and, at first, are precisely the 
same. That they are susceptible of like impressions. Ana if a case be 
supposed, where two persons could be brought up in such a manner, that 
every external circumstance, having the least enedt on the senses, could 
be precisely the same to each, that their dispositions would be in all res 
pects similar ; indeed, the men would be penectly alike. This hypothesis 
IS reconcilable with the maxim (under existing circumstances) that no 
two persons were ever in every respect aUke. For, in the earliest state of 
the mind, it is so susceptible of impressions, that the slightest circum- 
stances vary its direction and character. Frivolous causes produce the- 
most important and lasting effects. Whence, we may readily account for 
the numberless shades of character, as resulting, not from an original 
difference in minds, but from the secret operation of physical causes. 

It is curious to observe the relation between the senses of seeing and 
hearing, and the mind, and how sensibly the imperfections of the former 
tend to sharpen the faculties of the latter. So unifoim has this rule held 
within the circle of my own acquaintance, that I am apt to conceive one's 
intellectual powers merely fram a knowledge of his faculties of sight. 
One who is near-sighted, 'for example, usually possesses mental powera 
that are dear and nervous. In him, on the contrary, whose vision is 
bounded only by the horizon, we should look for a mind capable of plea» 
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ing in Uie tats of poetiy and fiction ; for he embraces at a glance all tna 
beauties of nature. A retentive memoiy is aiso natnrallj associated with 
one who hean and sees with difficnltr. Thus, bj a little reiinemem, (I 
think reaaonably.) we may zcfer the dlffemnt faculties of the mind to the 
oonstmction of the senses. The different bearings of these causes are 
obvions. The v prove the importance of acquiring a habit of dose think- 
ing. He who nean and sees with difficulty, treasures up what he leann 
with care. A partial blindness invites contemplation. A man ia nor 
liable to have his attention distracted bv frivolous events. They are ir 
some measore ehni oat He finds a study everywhere. 

Example of a Conference,* 

PMic AmusemenU, Splmdid Bdigunu Ceremonies, Warlike lY t p ara U omB 
amd DiMpltttff and a Rigid Police^ as means of Despotic Power. 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Various as are the means by which an individaal may acquire despotic 
power over a nation \ none are more easy in their application, or nK>ra 
effectual in their residts, than the mere act of providing and supporting 
what, in such cases, are most erroneously called public amusements. 
Public amusements ! yes, — let but your tyrant, who would lord it with 
impunity, open his theatres, provide his shows, and procure every thing 
that can please the fancy, and delight the eyes and ears of the people, 
then he may rest in security, for those whom he would make slaves are 
placed upon the broad road that leadeth backward to darkness, but never 
onwards to light They may pause at first, but the fatal charm soon over- 
eomes their strength, and, blind to all evil consequences, they plunge 
madly on in pursuit of present pleasure. 

}y^ «^7 to show how the people are so readily ar J so fotally de 
eeived,---it requires few examples and little reasoning to prove that 
temptations are strong, indulgence ruinous, the truth is written wi&m, 
^egjWy upon our hearts. 

inl^A^i.?^^?^' P^ ""^^ *^ ^"^J«^ yn\\,oxA calling your attention 
mcS InL^fn^^l'^^^'JT^ '^^ ""^^ splendid, and, at^tfie same time, 

Ylr'l'^T^yt a nation that U raised itself from obscuritv to ^n- 



yftffir *Vt<if T«a. ^ u ^ T ^ iJWBcu ii&cu irom oDscuntv to gran- 

D^dtiUerf^n™?""^"*.** """« "^ «''"«' and vagabonds for the 
nSle in t^iTn^S^??^""^ sovereigns of the -^orld; yet, in thU reiy 
•^eV hJd XfJ^^^' ^^' ^^ "^V "^ *» «ee^ "f ~rription. ^ 
be^^n^.r1^n^2""*? V^^ **"■ P^^ic amnsements, thit had ever 

^n3^nfrSr^!tets:s ^~" "^ '^ '^^""^^ " ♦-« -^" 

•avo called for&a'^AS^t„f?XfXfi^'''^. '='''''?« "P°" •'^""^'^ 
jcstors. They who aimed at rt.s™ • i *'* "nd patriotism of his an- 
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tyiunny was to lead, them beyond these limits, and to foster their growing 
carelessness and inattention to their dearest interests. This seep was 
soon taken. Theatres were opened in all quarters of the city, loaded 
with every embellishment that the imagination oonld suggest, or that un- 
bounded wealth could procure. We need not enter into a detail of these 
amusements ; it sufficeth our purpose to point out how readily the people 
fell into the snare, and how speedily and entu« was the ruin tliat followed. 
As had been rightly conjectured, the people soon gathered in crowds to 
these exhibitions, — ih&y passed almost tiieir whole lives vrithin the walls 
of the circus, utterly regardless of all that was transacted in the world 
without 

Those who had made this deadly preparation, who had tempted a nar 
tion to its ruin, now hastened to improve the opportunities they had 
acquired. Not in secresy and fear, but openly, and with full confidence, 
they proceeded to fasten their chains upon a slumbering people. And 
history informs us how complete was their success, — " Bome, Kome im- 
perial, bows her to the shock," — the work of her slavery was finished, — 
the entrance of the Goth into her gates was a mere change of masters, 
for she long before had fallen and was conquered. 

The case we have just cited is a remarkable one, — few events in his- 
tory can conapare with it, — yet, for all that, it is not to be rejected as an 
unfair and too highly colored illustration of the truth of our positions. 
There is nothing in it unnatural, there is nothing improbable, and should 
the like circumstances at any time occur, I had almost said a child might 
predict the ruin that would ensue. 

When it canibe shown how business and pleasure, attention and remiss- 
ness, can go hand in hand together *, in short, when we shall see a nation 
utterly devoted to amusements, and, at the same time, awake to all its in- 
terests, then we may be ready to give our example and positions to the 
wind. 

Example of a Colloquy.* 

Difference of Manners in Jtncient Bome and Modem Civilized States 

To a careful and attentive observer of human nature, the history of 
mankind presents an interesting and instructive but mournful picture. 
It teaches him that man is everywhere the same ; but however the picture 
may be varied by circumstances, however different the light in which it is 
viewed, the leading features remain ever the same. In no portion of an- 
cient history are we more struck with this important fact than in that of 
Rome. In considering the manners of that people, great care should be 
taken that we do not permit the classical associations of our boyhood to 
give us a too favorable opinion of their character ; and again, that we do 
not run into the opposite, but less probable error, of depreciating their real 
worth. Cold, indeed, must be the hearty and dull the understanding, that 
can contemplate unmoved tho history of the Eternal City, which, after 
all, has done its part towards communicating to the world civilization and 
ohilosophy It requires no extraordinary stretch of the imagination to 
marshal before us, in patriotic array, those venerable magistrates, who, 
*anqnilly seated in their curule chairs, defied the faiy of Brennus and 

* One part only of this Colloquy is presented. 
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Ml agminn loe vices ana insoience oi aduodj ana v eirea. x ei, ooi 
Imintion miut gradnally svbside, when we reflect, that the glory with 
hich tber were snrronnded, was pnrchased by the misery and degrada- 
>n of millions. Did we see the Komani in their true colors, we shonld 



his bathariaa hordes; or to hear Cioero dedairaing with honest indigiifc 
tion against the vices and insolence of Anihonj and YeiTes. *Tet, ooi 
admiration 
which I 
tion < 

perceive that they were in reality a selfish, perfidioas, crael, and snpersti- 
tious race of barbarians, endned with the scanty and donbtfoi virtues of 
savage life, but deformed by more than its onUnary excesses, and whose 
original purity of manners and good faith among therasdves did not en- 
dure a moment longer than it enabled them to subdue the rest of man 
kind. Of the many mistakes which our classical fondness for the Bomans 
have led us into respecting them, there is not a greater or more unfounded 
one than the high opinion we are apt to entertain of their domestic habits. 
The Queen of Cities, throned upon her seven hills, in marble majesty, 
the mistress of a world conquered by the valor of her sons, is a picture 
of our imagination, n^ich we are unwilling to spoil by filling up all its 
parts with too curious accuracy. Certain it is that information enough b 
to be obtained from Boman authon to prepare us for a scene of much 
more moderate splendor in the capital of Italy. From them we may 
learn that all the points upon which the imagination reposes with so 
much complacencyand delight, are perfecthr consistent with misery, dis- 
order, and filth. We may learn, that though their Venus never attracted 
public notice in a hooped* petticoat, and though their Apollo never dashed 
m a blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, yet, that the costume of 
the day, whatever it might be, was pretty generally bestowed upon their 
deities. We may learn, that the Romans, with all their wealth and power, 
and ingenious luxury, enjoyed but little real cleanliness and comfort. 
More 6t that most desirable and excellent article, comfort, may be had 
by any one among us, than could have been enjoyed by a Boman noble, 
who rode in carriages without springs, or on saddles without stumps, or 
dined without knives and forks, or lived in rooms without chimneys. 
And, having duly weighed these and similar points of minute history, we 
ma^ bring ourselves to adopt more sober views of the magnificence of 
ancient Rome, and of an ancient Roman. In spite of their admiration 
for Grecian manners, the Romans were ill-calculated for every elegant 
pursuit After abandoning the rigid virtues by which Cincinnatus reached 
the summit of gloiy, they gave way to a corruption of manners, and an 
insatiable rapacity, which would have remained a solitary example of hu- 
man depravity, had not revolutionary France exhibited scenes still more 
horrid and revolting. The tyranny of the Bomans, and of the French 
under Bonaparte, is stamped with the same horrid features, the same un- 
bounded and unprincipled lust of dominion rendered both the disturbers 
of human repose. By the pride and avidity of the descendants of Bomu- 
Ins, Greece was stripped of her pictures and statues ; by the rapacity and 
avidity of the Directorial Government, and that Jacobin General, Italy 
was robbed of these identical statues, and of paintings more exquisitely 
beautiful even than those of 2Jeuxis or Apelles. If to plunder the van- 
ouished of eveij thing that can contribute to the comfort, instruction, or 
the ornament of society be an object of merited censure, both nations are 
equally culpable, both equally tyrants and robbers. The ravager, the ex- 
terminator, Verres, was not worse than many others of the Roman Pro- 
consuls. Who can read the Vcrrine orations and not curse from hi« 
heart this cruel and rapacious people ? The money of the nnhappy Si 
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cilians fonnd its way to his coffers, and their grain, whilst they were 
starving, into his granaries. The axes of his Hctors were blunted on 
their necks, and the favor of being put to death at a single blow was sold 
at a heavy price. Turn we from the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of 
Verres ? As we turn our eyes from tihe extortions of the Sicilian Praetor, 
they may perchance light upon the newspapers of the day, and they will 
there find scenes equally infamous and deplorable. The deeds of Verres 
stand not alone in the history of the world. What think we of those 
slaughtered at Vicksburg ? "It was in vain that the unhappy men cried 
out, We are American citizens ; the bloodthirsty mob, deaf to all tiiey 
could urge in their own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to be 
■ inflicted. Thus were innocent American citizens publicly murdered, 
while the only words they uttered amidst their cruel sufferings were, 
" We are American citizens." " O Liberty I O sound once delightful to 
every American car ! O sacred privilege of American citizenship ! Once 
sacred, now trampled upon." Tell me not that the storms wMch now 
agitate the surface of our institutions are preferable to the calm unruffled 
sea of despotism in Russia and Austria ; give me the despotism of a 
Nicolas and a MetteiTuch, nay, even the tyranny of a Nero, or a CaligulA, 
any thing but the despotism and tyranny of an infuriated mob. 

The taste for gladiatorial murder, prevalent in Rome for centuries, and 
often indulged to the most extravagant excess, implies so wide a devia- 
tion from the common feelings and principles of humanity, that it is to 
be regarded as an important fact, in the mond history of man. Moralists 
will tell us that the truly brave are never cruel ; but to this the Roman 
Ampitheatres say, No. There sat the conquerors of the world coolly to 
enjoy the torture and the death of men who had never oifended them. 
Twice in one day come the matrons and senators of Rome to the butchery ; 
and, when glutted with bloodshed, the Roman ladies sat down in the wet 
arena, streaming with the blood . of their victims, to a luxurious supper. 
But enough of these humiliating details. 

T^e moral to be derived from Roman history, if properly applied, is 
most excellent, and cannot be too often, nor too strongly inculcated. It 
is that the loss of civil liberty involves a destruction of every feeling 
which distinguishes man from the inferior paf t of the creation, leaving 
his faculties to vegetate in indolence or to become brutalized by sensuali- 
ty ; that public opinion, when suffered to waste its energies in wild ap- 
plause of faction or tyranny, may become one of the roost subservient 
instfaments of oppression, and even bow its neck to the ground ere the 
Ihot of the tyrant be prepared to tread upon it. 



LXXXIX. 

ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, THESIS 

An Essay, literally means nothing more than a trial, or an 
attempt. It is sometimes used to designate in a specific man 
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ner an author*s attempt to illustrate any point It is com- 
luoifiy applied to small detached pieces, which contain onlj 
the general thoughts of a writer on any given subject, and 
atTru-d room for ampliiication into details. Some authors 
modestly used the term for their connected and finished en- 
deavours to elucidate a doctrine.* 

4 Treatise f is more systematic than an £ssay. It treats 
on the subject in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
something labored, scientific, and instructive. 

A Tract t is only a species of small treatise, drawn up 
upon particular occasions, and published in a separate form. 

A Thesis is a position or proposition which a person ad 
vances, and offers to maintain, or which is actually maintained 
by argument. 

Essays are either moral, political, philosophical, or liteiaiy ; they are 
the emde attempts of the youth to digest bis own thong^hts, or they are 
the more mature attempts of the man to oommnnicate his thoughts to 
others. Of the former description are prize Essays in schools, and of the 
latter are the Essays iminmerable which have been published on every 
subject since the days of Bacon. 

Treatises are mostly written on ethical, political, or speculative sub- 
jects, such as FenelonV Milton's, or Locke's " Treatise on Education," 
be Lolme's ^ Treatise on the Constitution of England." 

Tracts are ephemeral productions, mostiy on political and religious 
subjects, which seldom survive the occasion which gave them birth. Of 
this description are the pamphlets which daily issue from the press for or 
against the measures of government, or the public measures of any par- 
ticular party. 

The JSssayis the most popular mode of writing; it suits the writer 
f^ho has not talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and it 
•u|ts the generality of readers, who are amused witii variety and snpei^ 
ficiality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, whowill not be con- 
tented with the superficial Essay, when more ample materials are within 
his reach. 

The Tract is formed for the political or religious partisan, and receives 
its interest from the occurrence of the motive. The Dissertation inter- 
ests the disputant ( See Distertation, page 334.) 

* See Locke's " Essay on the Understanding," and Beattie's " Essay oa 
Truth." 

t TreatMe and Tract have both the same derivation, from the Latin trahjo 
U> draw, manage or handle and its participle, tractus. 
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Mxanmle 1st of an Essay. 

LITERATURE. 

The developement of nand, the exertions of talent, the labors of indofl- 
Uy, are all subjects intimately interwoven with the moral character of 8 
rational and accountable being. It is a curious and interesting investigo- 
don to trace the history of man, as he emerges from a state cf nature, uid 
passes through the successive gradations, fix>m mere animal existence, 
to a. state of refined civilization and^ moral culture. And it is equaUy 
delightful to the man of letters, to behold the effects of learning in its 
various stages, in amending the inward state of mankind, as the refine- 
ments of luxury add to their external convenience. 

It is a common remark with the historian, that the discovery of the use 
of iron is the first step from savage to civilized life. The remark is lust, 
but must be received in a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well as 
external history; a history of mind as well as of matter; an intellectual 
civilization distinct from the hisfory of nations, and independent of the 
combinations of beauty of figure and of color. What hron is to the animal 
nature of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies him with the means of defence, enables him to overcome the debility 
of his organic powers, and endues him with factitious strength, as useful 
as that which nature has conferred. The latter preserves the acquisitions 
of the former, guides its operations, concentrates itis usefulness, and enables 
him to avail himself of the achievements of genius struggling with the 
inertness of matter, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bar- 
barity. - The history of literature is the history of the noblest powers of 
man.' There is a sameness in savage life, which affords but Utde interest 
to speculation; and confines the investigations of the philosopher and man 
of observation within narrow limits. The scope of his abilities is narrow 
and contracted. The construction of rude implements, the provision of 
the necessaries of life, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds of hostile and 
ambitious chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in incidents ; the 
simple tales of love or the sombre stories of licentiougness, these form the 
material of the history of nations, upon whom science has never beamed, 
v.or literature shed its renovating rays. In the relation of these incidents, 
xhere is no history of mtW, no account of the progress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the ingenuity of mechanical contrivance, limited , 
by the ignorance of the properties of things. But the invention ot letters, 
preceded by the mysticism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new face to 
the world ; enlarged the subjects of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an intellectual being. The history of literature, from the 
invention of letters to the present day, involves all that is interesting in 
-the history of man. To what purpo'se would the divine gifts of speech 
and reason have been conferred, unless the monuments of their achieve- 
ments should have more stability than could exist as they float on the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man might, 
so far as posterity is concerned, be considered the nobler because the more 
permanent part of his being. The structures which his hands have reared, 
though still amenable to the laws of decay, would survive the shocks of 
dges. while no monument wonld exist of his immortal spirit; no recollec- 
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taon remain of that which distinguishes him from the inferior order 1/ 
beings. Age would succeed to age without witnessing anj accession 10 
the fields of knowledge. Traditionaiy lore, like the rays of light, wonla 
vary in its import as it passed from hand to hand, and one generadon 
could not be enriched bj the acquisitions of its predecessor. Bat the 
invention of letters has established a chancery by which the acquisitions 
of one age have been handed down as a rich mheritaoce to its soooeasor; 
while the Uuer age, lUce the posterity of an ancient family, has revelled in 
the riches entailed by its ancestors. Such are the effects of litentore, 
oonsidered only as it enlarges the ^elds vi knowledge, and gives a wider 
range to the exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

But Uiere is another and a more interesting, because more important, 
▼lew to be tidcen of its influence, as it operates on the moral nature of 
manldnd. Jn the oonstruction of implements of defence, in the arrange- 
ment of architectural oonvenience, in the pursuit of the objects of sense, 
man is superior to tome species of the iMnte creation, <mly as his corporeal 
powers are better adapted^to mechanical exertion. The bee, the beaver, 
the ant, and other inferior orders, rival the most successful efibrts of man 
in the construction of a halMtation adap^ to the respectiTe ex^endes of 
cadi. But thof operate by instinct, — his labors are the suggestions ai 
necessity in conference with inventiye powers ; and it is a curious investi- 
gation to trace the gradations from destitution to comfort, from comfort to 
convenience, and m>m convenience to ease, and, in its proper connexion, 
the moral influence of each upon the character of mankind. There it 
wQl be found that the vaunted nobleness of savage nature, the magna- 
nimity ascribed by some even of the present day, to Sie uncultivated states 
of society, are but the diimeras of prejudice, or at least but erroneous 
deductions from solitary examples. The history of literature, will abun- 
dantly show that such mstances are but the taper in the dungeon, whidi 
appears the brighter from the darkness by which it is surrounded ; while 
in the improved forms of life, in those ages when the brightness of learn- 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and day has dawned 
upon the eyes of all, the aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter light, and is 
unnoticed, hecanse it is unfavored by the advantages of contrast 

Iaws owe their permanency to their consistency ; and their consistency 
is mainly to be attributed to a irise consideration of the exigencies of 
society, deduced from the operations of cause and effect upon the human 
mind. When history, therefore, is silent, their deductions must be made ■ 
from a limited view of sodety; and, like all condnsions drawn from va- 
rious views, are likely to be erroneous. It is letters which give a tongue 
to history, and provide it with a distinct utterance. It is lett«^ which 
make the past a monitor to the present, and the present a guide to the 
future. 

The view which we have thus taken of literature is narrow and drcum- 
fcribed. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustless as its objects are innumer- 
able. He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his nature 
is sisceptible, who is deaf to the cltums of literature to his attention, or is 
blind to the importance and value of learning. 
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Example ''2d of an J£ssay» 
The Pleasui-e derived from the Fine Arts, by Hue Artist and Coutmon Speclaior, 

The pleasure derived from the Fine Arts is doubtless proportioned to our 
capacity of appreciating them ; for tliey address themselves diiefly to tlie 
imagination and the sensibility. The mere pleasures of sense every man 
may teel ; but those derived from intellect and sentiment are more limited, 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that the artist feasts on his self- 
created treasures, and lives on fancy's imagery, whilst the hieroglyphics^ 
daub of a sign-painter would be more attractive to the common spectator 
than the hues of Titian, or the bold master-strokes of a Michael Aneelo. 
Taste is a sentiment of the soul. It is a keen perception of the sublime 
and beautiful in art and nature. United with genius, it even creates to 
itself images surpassing human excellence ; objects which exist, perhaps, 
but in the painter's and poet's vision. Guido coveted the wings of an 
angel, that he might behold the beatified spirits of paradise, and there- 
by form an archangel such as his imagination was obliged to substitute. 
How sublime mvlst have been the vision which gave the object his im- 
agination sought for ! How intense the feeling which Ihus transported 
him from earth to heaven 1 

To express the passions by outward signs is the artist's aim ; and we 
may add, his envied privilege.. What delight to see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with life ; the dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful form, the persuasive suppliant, the conquering hero! Every 
touch adds something to the soul's expression, till the enraptured painter 
yields himself up to the delightful contemplation of his new creation. " I, 
too, am a painter,'* exclaimed Correggio, with involuntary transport, 
while contemplating a work of the divine Raphael ; *' I, too, am a painter.** 
Such was the enraptured feeling which would, otherwise, have been chilled 
by the cold pressure of his wants and poverty. 

To common observers, the most beautiful painting may seem but an 
assemblage of forms, and the most exquisite poem but doggerel rhyme. 
The higher efforts of art produce but little efiect on uncultivated nunds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Reynolds observes^ only the lowest style of arts, 
whether of painting, poetry, or music, that may be said, in the vulgai 
sense, to be naturally pleasing. Taste, and a just discrimination, are the 
results of education. The concertos of Steibell and Clementi would be 
jargon to the ear accustomed only to the monotonous tones of " Hob or 
Nob,** and " Yankee Doodle," nor would the admirer of " Punchinello," 
or " Jack the Giant Killer," be enraptured with the grace and dignity of 
an Apollo Belvidere, or a Venus de Medicis. 

That a susceptibility and love of the sublime and beautiful arc a source 
of happiness, who can doubt, that has seen the "Aurora" of Guido 1 How 
rich, now sublime the fancy, which could produce so enchanting an as- 
semblage of all that is CTaceful and lovely I and how animated, how en- 
rapture*:, the feelings of him whom a refined taste renders capable of ap- 
preciating them ! Bupat^'s soul melted at the view of Raphael's **Incendia 
del Borgo.** He saw not, in that moment of enraptured feeling, a pictured 
flame, but the devouring element, raging, enveloping, and consuming the 
helpless and despairing multitude. To look on such a production with 
total indifference is impossible. Apelles's critic was a conipetent judge 
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of the representadon of a sandii], and Molite*s old woman con!d decide 
upon the nature of oomic humor; bat it is die artist and oonnoissenr 
alone, who can jndge, appreciate, and feel the highest order of color, mo- 
dification, and expression. 

The p3rtrait pmnter also claims onr attention and gratitude. He who 
gives to oar weeping ejes the form of the belored and dqiarted friend^ 
whose magic toncfa arrests beantj in its progress to decay, and whose 
pencil immortalizes the revered fonns of the hero and the statesman ; the 
sinl-breathing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Ames. 

Painting may, perhaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, since is 
Jiarms by so many rarioas branches, and admits of such infinite varietr 
jf color and expression ; bat let not the ** verba ardentia " of 'the poet be 
robbed of their honors. The lyre d a Milton, a Cowper, a Bryant, and a 
Wordsworth, can never breathe other than harmonious soonds. Their 
words melt into ideas, as the objects of nature gather li^t and color firom 
the son. 

Shall we not allow the poet, then, his joys and honors % Shall the 
emanations of his fancy shine on hearts cold and dead to its rays ? No ! 
Throngh the tear of sensibilitr we see his power; we feel in the tender 
accents of the yoice that trembles whfle it reads. 

Since the pleasures derired from the Fine Arts are so exquisite, both to 
the artist and spectator, it cannot be doubted that our 8oaroe& of liappi> 
ness might be greatly extended by their liberal cultivatien. That arts 
and morals are materially connected, there is no doubt Horaoe obsenres : 

" IngeooBs didlcisse fideUter artes, 
Emolllt mores, nee sinit esse feros.** 

And could this spirit, this admiration of the beautifal, be generously cnl- 
tiyated, the genius of our soil might proudly ascend the summit ot Y&r 
nassus. Public favor is the most powerful stimulus to talent ; exhibitions 
therefore, of the best productions, bodi in painting and sculpture, will 
have a tendency to diffuse a general taste, and to inspire a spirit of emu- 
lation, from whidi the most beneficial results may be anticipated. Let us 
not suffer the artists who now grace our shores to forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should be our pride and pleasure to bestow 
V *-"*™kE| "J^®^ expect to rival the treasures of the Louvre or the 
Vatican; but from the exercise of native talent, and from the spedmens 
ot art we already possess, much may be expected. In the cabinets of 
pnvate mdividuaU in our city, may be found productions sufficient to 
fonn a choice collection for pubUc exhibition, and it is to the UbcraUty and 
patron^ of their possessors that we look for such encouragement as shall 
hS^uiitr/^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ immortalize his name, and shed a lustre on 

Sample Sd. 
The Sentiment of Loyalty. 

8 loyal subject'^if oS^*^^J? signification, impUes fidelity to a kina Hence, 
kingdom, who assisu t u^ P^^^^^s as far as possible the welfare of the 
is ever ready to defo«!?*u ® maintenance of the laws, and in times of danger 
himself for the cood ^riT?® ^^*® *°d ^^^^^ o^ his sovereign, and to sacrifice 

This Bentiment?« nni.^'^ country, 
feelings and emotions x''^ ^^ ^h® human race. If we analyze our various 
» wc shall find that the sentiment of love is one ol 
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the most powerful passions which nature has implanted in the breast of 
mMi ; it is the most powerfal, because, wlien excited and kindled, it buru9 
with an ardor almost unquenchable ; it wanna and spurs the whole man on 
ward towards the accomplishment %f its object; impetuous and irresistible, 
It overcomes all obstacles which rise before it. 

The sentiment of Loyalty is one of the manifestations of this love ; spring- 
ing from that noble source, it flows onward till it meets the waters of other 
streams, which it deepens and purifies. 

Since nature has given to man this sentiment of loyalty, it will always 
find saitablo objects on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love ; 
he must have something to honor, respect, and admire ; somethuig usually 
higher and nobler than himself ; consequently, in despotic countries, honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereigUi who, being of a 
higher station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler descent than them- 
selves, is entitled to this respect. 

In our own country, we venerate the wisdom and prudence of our ances- 
tors, who, in framing the articles of our constitution, provided for the ^ood 
of succeeding generations ; and, at the present day, when we see a citizen 
devoting himself to the service of his country with that patriotic spirit 
which characterized our fathers, our affections are aroused, our lips send 
forth his {)raise, we hail him as the defender of the Constitntion, and the 
whole nation rises up to do him homage. 

In England, recently, that loyalty, which for two preoeding reisns had 
been slumbenng, burst forth with redoubled vigor upon the accession of a 
female sovereign to the throne. 

At the beginning of a new reign, the loyalty of a nation is always openly 
and warmly exhibited. But on that occasion^ there was something m the 
fact, that their future sovereign was a youthful and accomplished queen, 
which excited in an unusual degree the hopes and sympathies of the nation. 
They hailed her accession as emblematical of peace and prosperity. 

In the feudal times, in the times of chivalry and the Crusades, the 
knights were distinguished for their loyalty to the ladies of the court. In 
those days, the fame and beauty of the lady inspired her chatnpion with 
courage and strength, and many a battle has been fought and many a vic- 
tory won, under this spirit-stirring influence of loyalty. 

Those were brilliant days for Europe, when chivalry stood forth in its 
might, and first gave birth to loyalty, — loyalty, which taught devotion and 
reverence to those weak, fair "beings, who but in beailty and gentleness 
have no defence. ** It raised love above the passions of the brute, and by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to enthu 
siasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to expand like a 
flower to the sunshine, beautified glory "with generosity, and smootiied even 
the rugged brow of war." But how have we degenerated ? ** The age of 
chivalry is gone ; never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty 
to rank ana sex, that proud submission, that dignified odeoience, that sub 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom ! " 

But though the sentiment of loyalty has greatly degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it is now occasionally expressed, but its flame is faint and 
flickering ; should it ever expire, it will go hand in hand with patriotism, 
and will expire with that faith w^hich gave it life. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need only reflect, that 
loyalty is the bond of society and friendship, it unites all the best aflectiona 
of the heart in one common cause, it holds a sacred place not to be invaded 
with impunity, it is respected and honored by the old, and the stories of iti 
valor delight the young, and 

" Tljough well held, to fools doth make 
Our fiUth mere folly, yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Doth conquer hlin, that did hla master con-met- " 
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COLLEGE POBH 

Example. 
The Pletuwta and Pains of the StiidtnL 

When enTionB time, with unrelentiiig hand, 
DissoWes the nnion of some little ban(^ 
A band connected by those hallowed ties. 
That from the birth of lettered friendship rise, 
Each lingering soul, before the parting sigh. 
One moment waits, to view the yean gone by ; 
Memonr still loves to hover o'er the place. 
And all onr pleasures and onr pains retrace. 

The Student is the subject or my song, 
Few are his pleasures, — yet those few are strong. 
Not the gay, transient moment of delight, 
Not hurried transports felt but in their flight 
Unlike all else, the Student's joys endure. 
Intense, expmsive, enei^tic, pure ; 
Whether o W classic plains he loves to rove, 
'Midst Attic bowers, or through the MantJian gvov% 
Whether, with scientific eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time, and space, — 
Whether on wings of heavenl v tmdi to rise, 
And penetrate the secrets of the skies, 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye, 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity, 
His are the joys no stranger breast can feel. 
No wit define, no utterance reveaL 

Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the jovs we boast, 
Onr pleasures still proportioned u^rs oosL 
An anxious tear on fills the Student's eye, 
And his breast heaves with many a struggling sigh, 
ffis is the task, the long, long task, f explore 
Of every age the Inmb^ and the lore. 
Need I describe his struggles and his strife, 
The thousand minor miseries of his life, 
How Application, never-tiring maid. 
Oft mourns an aching, oft a dizzv head ? 
How the hard toil but slowly makes its way. 
One word explained, the labor of a day, — 
Here forced to explore some labyrinth without end 
And there some paradox to comprehend ? 
Here ten hard words fraught with some meaning 
And there ten folios fraught with none at all. 
Or view him meeting out with points and lines 
The land of diaj^mms and mystic signs, 
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Wliore forms of spheres "being given " on a plaiie, 

He most transform and bend witbin bis brain. 

Or as an anther, lost in gloom profound, 

When some bright thought demands a period round 

Pondering and polishing; ah, what avail 

The room oft paced, the anguish-bitten nail ? 

For see, produced 'mid many a laboring groaB| 

A sentence much like an inverted o:)ne. 

Or should he try his talent at a rhyme, 

That waste of patience and that waste of time^ 

Perchance, Ukc me, he flounders out one line^ 

Begins the next, — there stops . 

£nough, no more unveil the cloister's grief^ 
Disclose those sources whence it finds relief. 
Say how the Student, pausing from his toil, 
Forgets his pain 'mid recreation's smile. 
Have you not seen, — forgive the ignoble theme, — 
The winged tenants of some haunted stream 
Feed eager, busy, by its pebbly side, 
Then wanton in the cool, luxuriant tide t 
So the wise student ends his bus^ day. 
Unbends his mind, and throws his cares away. 
To books where science reigns, and toil severe, 
Succeeds the alluring tale, or drama dear ; 
Or haply in that hour his taste might choose 
The easv warblings of the modern muse. 
I^et me but paint him void of every care, 
Flung in free attitude across his chair. 
From page to page his rapid eye along 
Glances and revels through the magic song 3 
Alternate swells his breast with hope and fear, 
Now bursts the unconscious laugh, now falls the pitying ton 
Yet more ; though lonely joys the bosom warm, 
Participation heightens every charm i 
And should the happv student chance to know 
The warmth of friendship, or some kindlier glow. 
What wonder should he swiftly run to share 
Some favorite author with some favorite fair! 
There, as he cites those treasures of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage. 
And listens while her frequent, keen remark 
Discerns the brilliant, or illumes the dark. 
And doubting much, scarce knows which most to admin, 
The Clitic's judgment, or the writer's fire, 
And reading often glances at that face, 
Where gently beam intelligence and grace ; 
And sees each passion in its turn prevail, 
Her looks the very echo of the tale j 
Sees the descending tear, the swelling breafit, 
When vice exults, or virtue is distressed ; 
Or, when the plot assumes anr aspect new. 
And virtue shares her retribution due, 
He sees the grateful smile, th' uplifted eye, 
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Thread, needle, kerchief, dropt in ecsteay^* 
Sav, can one social pleasure equal thiff * 

Yet still even here imperfect is the bliss. 
For ah 1 how oft must awkward learning jieU 
To gracefcd dulness the uneqiud field 
Of gallantry 1 What lady can endure 
The shrug scholastic, or ihe bow demure 1 
Can the poor student hope that heart to eaio 
Which melts before the flutter of a cane? 
Or, of two characters, which shall surpass, 
Where one consults his books, and one his glMt* 
Te fair, if aught these censures may apply, 
*T is yours to effect the surest remedy ; 
Ne'er ^ould a fop the sacred bond remove 
Between the Aoniaa and the Paphian grore. 
'T is yours to strengthen, polish, and secure 
The nistre of the nund's nch garniture j 
This is the robe that lends yon heavenly chana% 
And envy c^ its keenest sting disarms, 
A robe whose grace and richness will ontrie 
The woof of Ormus, or the Tyrian dye. 

To count one pleasure more, indulge mr m«se,'«» 
'T is friendship's self,— what cynic wUl refuse 1 
O, I could tell now oft her joys we ^re shared, 
When mutual cares those mutual ioys endeared, 
flow arm in arm we *ve lingered through the vale^ 
Listening to many a time-b«gniling tale. 
How oft, relaxing from one common toil, 
We've found repose amid one common smile. 
Tes, I could tell, but O, the task how run 1 
'T would but increase our fast approaching pain } 
The pain so thrilling to a student s heart, 
Conoied in that talisman of woe, we part 
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BISSEBTATION. 

A dissertation is a formal discourse intended to iD jstrate 
1 subject, and the term is properij applied to perfbrmanceii 
of an argumentative nature: 

Dissertations are principallj emplojed on disputed points 
of literature and science.* 

• See Bentley'8 '* Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris " and P# 
Pan*! * DitMrtations on the Egypttant and Chmese.*' 
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On the Cauua which, wdependenC of their Merii, have contributed to ek 
vote the ancient Classics" 

The ancient classics are elevated to a rank in the literature of the 
norld, to which their intrinsic excellence cannot justify their claim. Ad- 
mitting this position, which their most strenuous supporters will ^ot deny, 
but unwilling to incur the imputation which a declaimer against classical 
learning must deservedly hazard among its admirers, I shall attempt to 
show some of the causes that have united to produce this elevation. 

The standard to which eveiy oneprimarilv refers what he examines, 
is the measure of his own power. That work is not admired which he 
could equal or surpass. This standard, indeed, is soon extended, and 
similar efforts of genius of other ^es are taken into the comparison. 
The barbarism in which the world was involved at the revival of learning, 
made the classics appecur to its restorers in an unnaturally strong and 
dazzling light. Possessing themselves few of the advantages of progres- 
sive improvement, and destitute and ignorant of the resources of the an- 
cient authors, they viewed their woncs as the efforts of transcendent 
genius, which had completely penetrated and exhausted the mines of na 
ture, — which none could ever after approach, and only the most exalted 
minds comprehend. They applied themselves to the examination of the 
treasures they had discoverea, and burst forth into unrestrained admira- 
tion of authors from whom they had learned to think and to speak. 

All who have since justly appreciated the. labors of these fathers of 
modem literature, have concurred in sentiments of gratitude and rever 
ence to their instructors. 

For a great part of the time since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
at the reputation of scholars have been obliged to establish their claim 
by a knowledge of the classics. The possessor of this knowledge ob- 
tained respect, and continued to cultivate it from the pride of displaying 
learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition of excelling 
in what constituted his chief or only distinction. This was necessarily 
the case when little other than dassical learning existed; and it lon^ con- 
tinued, like the respect for hereditary succession, from the habit of pay- 
ing honor to what our predecessors deemed honorable. While prejudices 
were thus strong in favor of the classics, few ventured to appear without 
their support, and most that was written tended to preserve and strengthen 
their ascendancy. Regarded as having assisted the first literary efforts 
of the majority of the learned men of modem times; and being generally, 
by the nature of their subjects, better suited than most other books to the 
comprehension of the young, the classiri have long been presented to the 
infant mind of the scholar, when in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied the most ]X)werfiil prepossessions, and l)een allowed 
to iorm and constitute the standard of intellectual beauty and excellence. 
They have intimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a period 
when impressions received are most lasting and most forcible. They 
have been connected with the tender est and most pleasing associations ; 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the more 
affecting recollections of the attention of instructors and kindness of pa- 
rents. rho«e whom the youth was first taught to respect have been meD 
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devoted o these studies, and employed to point out their beauties^ and to 
dii-cct the yet unformed taste to their perception and just admiration. 

It was under the guidance of such conductors, that the joung imagine 
tion took its earliest flights. The first scenes of native simplicity and 
happiness it sketched, were amidst the classical vales of Thessalv. The 
first )K>pular assemblies it regarded with interest, were those of Athens 
and liomc. The first battles it pictured to itself were fought under the 
banners of a Qi-ecian or Roman general. Whenever, in wter life and 
other books, pastoral scenery, or popular commotion, or the tumult of 
war. presented themselves, they brought back these impressions, were re 
fcrred to these exemplars, and the justice and elegance of description 
were determined by the comparison. 

To this may be'added the undefined sense of the greatness of an ob 
'Oct at first imperfectly comprehended, which continues to display beauties 
and higher excellences the more closely and attentively it is contem 
plated. This quality, common to every work of merit, must be particu 
tai'ly exhibited in those, which, like the classics, are sufiSciently intelligible 
<>o interest minds not yet adequate to their complete comprehension. 

I insut not on the respect that we pav to antiquity*, the records of her 
wisdom, though for ages deemed sacred, have long since been exposed to 
the gaze and scrutiny of the profane. Her voice is no longer listened to 
as speaking the language of inspiration. The charm that riveted atten- 
tion is dissolved. Men of modem times affect to reverence the dictates 
of n^ason alone. But the fact has not always been thus ; there were times 
when the classics were respected merely because they contained the lega- 
cies of ancient days. 

Inductive philosophy has, indeed, tausht other precepts ; but to those 
ignorant of these precepts, or impatient of the long and weary path which 
this philosophy pointed out, some of the Greek classics offered to show 
a pleasanter and far shorter way to universal science. Having once em- 
I)raced the theories of the philosophers, they must have rejected with ridi- 
cule Uie pretensions of other books to competition with the works of such 
as genius has admitted to the secret councils of nature. The works of 
the Grecian philosopher^ constitute, indeed, but a small portion of the 
classics. But how often are we, by our admiration of a favorite author, 
prei)ossessed in favor of the whole nation to which he belongs ! 

But philosophy cannot boast herself; she is silent and contemplative 
and must borrow language to communicate her inventions. Philosophi 
ral science forms the solid distinction of modern times. Ambitious men 
may use science as an instrument, but will not pursue it as an end. It 
is the ostentatious and imposing knowledge of the language, and of the 
arts which orators and poets have employed to sway the judgment by 
rousing the passions, and will be sought after by these men ; and this 
knowledge they will find in the classical relics of the days of imaginatioii 
and enthusiasm. 

But if these relics contain more of tlie fictions of a poetical age, of the 
playful wanderings of the youth of human society, than of sober reasoT. 
and thoughtful experience, why do they still delight the wisest of oiu 
thinking race? 

Our attention, on opening a volume of the classics, is immediately wo: 
bv the manly and striking manner in which every thing is expressed 
Thoughts are pursued with case as they present themselves in language full, 
forcible, and distinct. We ascribe wliolly to intrinsic merit an excellence 
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owing, in a degree, to external drcnmsfanoes. In a lan^age tliat hae 
been so many centuries written only, the ideas connected with each word 
have become long since determinately fixed. The attention is not divert- 
ed by the numeroas indistinct images witli which every word of a living 
language is necessarily associated ; nor is the mind liable to be misled by 
allusions to subjects foreign to the one in view. The application of eacn 
word appears strikingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a living language it cannot be thus. Where philosophy must l)or- 
row the garb of ordinary life ; when she must converse in the same dia» 
lect that is employed in the usual transactions of business, and which 
must present many images that are low and disgusting, and more that are 
co/nmon, though she may please by her familiaiity, she cannot but lose 
the charm of novelty, and the dignity of elevation. Many of the thoughts 
that seem admirable in the original of the ancient classics, cease to strike 
in a modern translation. They lose their simple energy of expression, 
their innocence and delicacy of sentiment, and are debased by associar 
tions with the grossness of sensible, or the meanness of trivial objects. 
Hence it is, that though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the original. 

These are some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe their 
elevation. They are esteemed as having assisted the first efforts of re- 
viving literature, and contributed to the highest distinction of modem 
scholars. They were venerated as the bequest of antiquity ', tfiey are 
still consecrated by their connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
affections of childhood. They are dignified oy a lofty freedom from the 
imperfections of a fluctuating language, and from the analogies and asso- 
c?ations that combine obscurity and vulgar coarseness in a language 
which still continues to be spoken. 



xcn. 

DISQUISITION. 

A Disquisition is a formal or systematic inquiry into any 
subject by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circum- 
stances that may elucidate truth. 

A disquisition differs from a dissertation in its fonn and ex- 
tent. A dissertation may be more diffuse in its character, 
and consequently is generally protracted to a greater length. 
A disquisition should be characterized by its unity. Nothing 
should bQ introduced but what is strictly to the point ; while 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects may be introducea 
which have a bearing upon the point to be proved, or thc» 
subject to be elucidated, 
29* 
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EKsquisitions may be ethical, polidcal, scientific, or liieraij, 

according to the nature of their subjects. 

AK ETHICAX DISQUISITIOK. 

Example, 
The sbrki AppHaOkm of Mond Rule* to the PoUiy of Statet. 

We all hold to the strict confinement of individuals by the rales of 
morality; nations are but assemblages of individitals ; why, then, should 
states be exempt from these rules ? 

Our rules of morality are laid down in the New Testament, as given 
by Jesus Christ; he appears to have made no distinction between man 
considered as a single being, or regarded coUectivelv, as existing in states. 
The spirit, if not me letter, of his sayings, is in favor of the universal 
application of these principles ; and it be«>mes all, who dispute this po- 
sition, to take upon themselves the onus probandi. Let us spend a few 
moments in the survey of their objections. 

They say, in the first place, that the magnitude of the interest at stake 
justifies them in resorting to chicanery, the rupture of treaties, the open- 
ing of ambassadors' letters, and many other honorable expknts. This 
interest is the welfare of the community in worldly matters. Can it be 
obtained by chicanery 1 No ! in the language of a' most eloquent writer, 
'* personal and national morality, ever one and ^e same, dictate tha same 
measures under the same circumstances." 

Moreover, the opponents say, that expediencv requires the deception 
commonly practised in national affairs, and laugn at the idea of an^ oth- 
er system. " Let those laugh that win I " but remember that derision is 
no proof of the validity of one position, or the fallacy of another. Long 
enough has this world grovelled beneath pretended expediency, as if short- 
sighted man could better frame regulauons for the future, than he v^ho 
holds etemitv within his grasp ; let us, if no others will, rise as a nation 
and shake off the chain ; let us stand forward in the pursuit of our best 
interests, for, till the influence of Christianity is combined wth that of 
philosophy, no system of policy can be perfect. 

The Holy Alliance is the onlv instance in which this union has been 
attempted, and although the title has been branded as deceptive, yet it 
affords the testimony of the most powel^l princes, that its object was 
just. Having thus done away with the principal objections of our oppo- 
nents, we come now to a consideration of the benefits to be derived frc«n 
a strict application of these rules ; time will only allow us to touch upon 
some of the most important, and point out then: influence upon our con 
dition. 

The laws of the land first claim our attention ; not, indeed, as they 
now are, based upon the narrow views of man, but fixed on the. broad 
and sure foundation of morality. The Saviour has nowhere freed man 
from his oblip^ation to attend to the interests of his fellow-man ; on the 
contrary, his especial command was, " Do unto others as ye would that 
men should do unto you." If this precept were observed in all the laws, 
we should no longer see kings oppressing their subjects, or men of oiut 
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jpinioit rlBing to crash those of an opposite, in defiance of eveiy prind 
pic implanted in the human breast 

There is a spirit abroad in the land, which woald fain do rieht, bat 
overdoes in its eagerness ; men actuated by it do not wait to see if their 
fcllow-men fully comprehend them, or their object This is not the spirit 
of tiTiR morality, which makes its path as clear as the perfect day, and 
lends the good man to consider not merely his own benefit, but also to 
relieve, as far as possible, the situation of the poorer classes ; he would 
secure their eartlily happiness by the only sure means, firm and salutary 
Jaws. In these times it oeoomes every nian to consider, that his influence 
•s something ; when the wagoner applied his shoulder to the wheel, the 
tairt was dragged from the miry slough. Particularly in this country, 
where the poorest has an equal intei'est with the most wealthy, is it neces- 
sary for all to cooperate for the support of right views in regard to the 
jwwer of laws over the governed. We have ttms briefly adverted lo Ao 
policy to be exerted by the state towards its own subjects ; there is yet 
another point of view, the connexion existing between different govern 
tncnts. 

In the flrst place, nations may be regaxded as havhig die same feeHngs 
Cowards one another with individuals. The chicanery and fraud, prac- 
tised by states towards each other, has already been adverted to; bnC 
ifter a consideration of the relation of state and sutject, the matter is 
Again forced upon our attention.. Not only are these practices opposed 
to all morality, but they would not be tolerated between individuals; 
and the man whose suspicion induced him to open Jetters, or break 
the bonds he had voluntarily given to another, weuki be ejected horn the 
lo^vest society. 

In the whole system of international morality, there is peiliaps notiiittg 
fio unsettled as the rales for the constraction of treaties, and ^et the way 
«eems clear. A treaty is neither more nor less than a promise between 
wo or more nations, commonly for mutual benefit 

Mankind in a body have no higher interests than the^r have as individ- 
uals ; each member of society is anxious only for certain natural rights, 
and to insure these privileges to posterity ; these, we have shown, can best 
. be secured by a strict conformity to moral rales. It is no argument 
against the introduction of this policy to say, it would not succeed ; on 
the contrary, we have every reason to believe perfect success would crown 
the effort; the old reasons are vain and futile; let somethine new bo 
ti-icd j not a diplomatic, but a bold daring, based on the principles of di- 
vine justice. When this system of things is adopted, wars wiU be abol- 
ished; in the beautiful language of the prophet, " Men will turn their 
fi\vords into ploughshares an^ their spears into praning-hooks, and leara 
war no more." These principles, properly earned out, would check the 
boundless ambition of mankind, and remove those petty jealousies whidi 
2ommonly give rise to the wanton dcstraction of God's creation; the 
poet could no longer exclaim with truth, "Devil with devil damned firm 
concord holds; men only disnjrrcc of creatures rational.** ^ 

The common origin of war is from the pretended or real infringement of 
ft treaty. How can this be remedied ? First, by being careful before a 
treaty is formei. Second, by a firm yet respectful statement of the case 
when one has been broken. A man of sound common sense, gnldcd by 
a Christian spirit, is far more likely to fi-ame treaties that ^vi^ endnre, 
:han the wily diptomitist, whose aim is nierely to make as much inon«y 
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M he :aii for his coantTy, regardless of the injuries he maj crnnmk 
Such 1 man acts for a nation as he does for himself; he carries into prac- 
tice the precept, "■ Love thy neighbor as thyself." Many writers haye 
touched apon war, and much has been said, both for and against it^ 
those of the present day are, however, generally opposed ; and the CkiD- 
gress of Nations, which, but a few yeai-s since, was ridic-uled as an eman- 
ation from the brains of hot-headed fiEuiatics, is already occupying the 
attention of the wisest legislators tliroughout the world. 

What a blissful state of things, when all nations shall be at peace! 
when we shall see each pursuing its own interest with benefit to the rest ! 
This shall be the consequence, and not the cause of the universal spread 
of Christianity. The situation of our own country is particularly tsLYor- 
able for die application of its rules. It may, indeed, be urged, that they 
would not yet be appreciated; let us then hasten the period, and not rest 
in the work of well-doing, till all tribes and nations shall be brought to 
know their God, and his law. Onward ! should then be the cry of every 
moral man ; our time of action here is but short at the most, yet much 
may be done, and is there one, who, with an immortal's happiness* within 
his 'grasp, is too indolent to put forth his hand for it ? No ! that man is 
unworthy the name of republican, whose sole aim is self, who regards 
not his country, and his fellow-men throughout the world. 

Let us, then, as n nation, stand forward for the introduction of moral 
precepts to direct our relations with foreign countries. The experiment 
•IS new, but does not the interest at stake warrant us in the risk, if there 
can be danger, in preferring the dictates of conscience and our (aod, tc 
the precepts of short-sightM man. 



xcm. 

A DISCUSSION. 

A Discussion is the treating of a subject by ai^gument, to 
clear it of difficulties, and to separate truth from falsehood. 
It is generally carried on between two or more persons, who 
take contrary sides, and defend them by arguments and illus- 
trations. 

Discussions are of several kinds, such as philosophical, literary, politi- 
cal, or moral, according to the subjects of which they treat ; or colloquial 
and deli})cnitive, according to the style in which they are written, or the 
occasion for which they are prepared. 

Discussions serve for amuseincnt, rather than for any solid purpose ; 
the cause of truth seldom derives any immediate benefit fi-om them, al- 
though the minds of men may become invigorated by a collision of sen- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL BISCXJSSION. 
Example, 

FAKT I. 

On the Expediency of making Authonkip a Pro/anon. 

In modeiu civilized communities, a certain opinion or maxim Is often 
prevalent, which, would we strip it of the shroud of conceit and the glit- 
ter of cant, would appear unwarrantable prejudice. Of this description 
is the objection so constantly urged against the profession of the author ; 
a man whom few will call their brother, the laughing-stock of the mer- 
chants clerk, and a laborer poorly paid in the world's coin. The broker 
seldom meets him on the exchange ; the usurer never chaflfers with him 
on the mart; the old man clinks nis bags and shrugs his shoulders at his 

Erospects ; the schoolmaster takes to trade, and presently rolls by him in 
is coach, and, perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is turned away, and 
t!ie fair hand withheld by one who can never be the wife of an au- 
thor ! This prejudice which I describe, was once common throughout the 
old world ; now it is particularly confined to America. Still everywhere 
the man whose pen is to be his support is thought a visionary, or an idler. 
The author 8 garret has long since passed into a by-word, and the gaping 
elbow has become the escutcheon of his family. His poverty is a xiud 
of general butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. I am 
aware, that I shall not speak agreeably to the judgment of most who 
hear me; let us, however, examine fairly some of the errors which have 
ledpeople to think authorship unprofitable and inexpedient 

There are many persons, who, having neither the vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distinguish between what is material and intellcctaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a library by the bushel ! To such, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product is 
the best producer ; unless mind acts openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant. Let such persons first comprehend the purpose of^ the 
author whom they censure ; let them learn, that there possibly may be 
higher motives of action than gold or silver, — loftier contemplations 
than those of the counting-house or factory ! And, although this is a 
working-day world, and man must labor for hire, let them thank God, 
that there are men, who find times of communion with better thonghts ; 
and, but for whose speculations, and grasps at the infinite, these short- 
sighted cavillers would be as lifeless as the clods on which they t»*eadi 
Coleridge says, with the enthusiasm of a genius, — "I expect neither profit 
nor general fame by mj writings, and I consider myseh" as having been 
amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its own exceeding 
great reward ; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has ninltiplied and refined 
my enjo3rments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and sur* 
rounds me." Urge such a man, if you can, to convert his " Christabel '' 
into an interest-table, and limit his peace of mind by the rise and fall of 
itCMiks! 
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We of Atjerica complain, that we have no established litemtnre ; and 
antil more among us are willing to devote themselTea to the cause of lit 
erature, we most be content to reflect the literary splendor of England 
Some of the brightest creations, indeed, of modem days, some of th« 
fairest creatures of love, and poetir, and romance, belong to America^ 
bnt they arc not very numerous, and, ten to one, our poet or novelist, like 
the poor author's garment, which was, " a cap bv fugnt, a stocking all th« 

y}^ pours forth his strain after completii^ the routine of a ] 



day^ pours forth his strain after completii^ the routine of a pleader al 
the bar, a bank ofScer, or political editor ! Among the respectable and 
vitally important cares of professional life, literature has a poor chancn 
of encouragement ; Uie philosopher's speculations, or the poet's theory, 
havine nothing to do with the Iwief or the dissecting knife. 

" This is the language," says the objector, "of romantic foUj; we must 
live, so let us labor for the readiest recompense ; intellect will not sup- 
port life, nor secure oomfoi-t" Such an one, be it observed, mistakes the 
ambition of the literary man. Without altogether neglecting, he seeks 
something infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Goldsmith was 
needy, and Chatterton was driven to despair, and Otway died of starva- 
tion. But I do not believe that either would have foregone one sublime 
conception, or erued from his writings one maxim of sound morality, to 
gain tne wealth of the princes who n^lected him 1 A lying tombstone 
tells the story of many a rich patron of their time,—- their memorials are, 
" The Deserted ViUage," and " Venice Preserved." 

I am not advocating that sickly, sentimental, "lovo-in-a-oottage'' kind 
of doctrine, which teaches, that mind is above ordinary necessities, and 
that the wants of life are not onr common inheritance. But I do contend, 
that the time is coming, and that it shook! speedily come, in America, 
when a class of men whose wants are not extravagant, but attainable and 
refined, will meet with support The human powers are unfairly and 
nnprofitably employed, if turned to many different subjects ; and this 
truth should be better known in America. The lawyer has an end before 
him, which only a life can attain ; so has the physician, the clergyman, 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and you injure both. 

Assuming, what we need not enlarge upon, the importance of a high 
national literature, let any one observe, who are the supporters of tliat 
which adorns England. " Not those, he will find, who united two or 
three occupations ! Groldsmith was a professional man at first, but his 
patients were few, and he soon became what he was bom to be, an an- 
thor 1 Scott never figured at the bar, «nd Shakspeare was an indifferent 
actor. The problem mavbe easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
investigate by help of the data of others, and apply to God's work 
their conclusions, and others are designed more exclusively to create ;<-^ 
a distinction rarelv sufficiently observed. The author has no common 
work to perform ; he who wocud instruct others, must untiringly improve 
himself; presenting no theories undigested, and familiar with the wildest 
speculations. In America, and everywhere else, we want a race of think- 
ers ; men who will keep aloof from the eddy, which draws in politician 
and merchant, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
Long meditation. The mere words are no part of an author's labor; the^ 
but represent long previous mental action. The silence of the study is 
lo mature the observations of the world. 

Professional men generally appeal to their race only_in one capacity; 
the author, by enlarged views of life, and illustrations of moral trnth, may 
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kt s great reformer. Viee has long enough ran riot ; let the author, bv 
moulding passion to his ^svill make it of service to his race ! Is he a phi- 
losopher, — the wonders of the past, and the mysteries of the future, ai-e his 
pi'ovince. Is he a poet, — the freshness of nature, the fair holiness of wo^ 
man, and the purity of truth, urge him to a life of thought and medita- 
tion. His influence spreads light about him; his pursuits soften his 
nature; he loves more heai*tily what is lovely, and is more ready to pity 
what is frail. The world says truly, he is poor ; bat what is that {loverty 
which gives wealth to one's contemporaries, and bequeaths an inheritaBot 
to posterity! 



7%e Expediency cf making AtOhonhip a Profession 

Almost universal experience proves the pecuniary reward of literary 
labor to be but trifling. In the throng of authors and menx>f genius, we 
find only here and there a solitary instance of well-requited endeavors; 
and if, at the present day, it is not as formerly quite true, that the idea or 
an author must be associated with a narrow lane and an obscure gan^ett 
it is not because his reward is liberal, or in any degree proportioned to 
his merits. Individual instances ma;^, indeed, be brought up, to prove 
the success which soitietimcs attends literary pursuits ; but for every om 
that could be cited, who had basked in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
enjoyed the smiles of the neat and good among his contemporaries, we 
coulSl marshal a hundred of equal power and genius, depressed by pov- 
erty, and treated with indifference and neglect; whose only recompense 
has been the tribute paid to their memory and writings in after times. 

If we jud|;e, then, from the remuneration that has generally attended 
the labors of the author, we are Justified in forming presaj^es little flatter- 
ing to his future success. And, since fortune and genius are seldom 
found in companionship, what must be the consequence of making au- 
thorship a profession, of individuals devoting themselves to the cause of 
truth and literature, and reljdng on the gratitude and favor of the publie 
for support 1 It is useless to saj^ what mnM be the reward of the author, 
and to speak of the dignity and importance of the part which he sustains 
In the public drama, so long as we witness what is, and what has been the 
requital of his labors. It is upon facts alone, that we must ground our 
decision. And with these before our eyes, must we not fear the conse* 

Suences to literature, if its existence and progress depend upon the exer- 
ons of disappointed and ill-requited genius? Consider the situation 
of that man, wno, conscious of his own power, resolves to devote himself 
to the pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supposing, as has been 
the case with thousands who have preceded him, that his first attempts at 
authorship are unsuccessful. His expectations are disappointed ; the 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted ; the world looks 
upon him with indifference ; a rival regards him with contempt ; and th« 
sharp and cold words of the critic ring in his ear the knell of his first li^ 
erarv ofi^spring. If he acquiesces in tiie decision of his judges, it is onlj 
oonressing his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he feels that tim« 
alone can pronounce the true decision upon his wiitings, there is yet nc 
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ratort for him, if he woald obtaia soppoit fnnn the pwiesaon which bf 
has chosen, but to confcMin hu writiiiji^ to the popnhu- taste. Follow that 
man to his closet, and witness the struggles of his mind, the contest be- 
tween inclination and interest. The one prompts him to follow his own 
genius; to otter the dictates of his own feelings, to be true to his own 
nature. The other sternly requires him to bow to the critics, to yield to 
the decision of the public, and in future to lower his aspirations. It is 
here that we woold most deprecate the evils of mUuns authorshi]) a pro- 
isssion; that we would warn the young aspiruut for uterai^ distinctioo, 
with means inadequate to his support, a^nst trusting to me uncertain 
reward of his exertions, unless he is willing to degrade his genius, and 
substitute for his own taste and inclinations, those of the capricious and 
unthinking multitude. If, instead or relying upon the avails of author- 
ship, he looks to another profession for the means of subsistence, the 
thoughts of his leisure moments may be given to the worid, without be- 
ing rashioned and moulded by the opinions of other men. How can we 
expect one to preserve his individuality as a writer, if it must be at the 
expense of his interests, his only menns of support. He that does right 
only from interested motives, cannot rank among men of the highest 
moral excellence j nor can the author, who writes mainly with a liew 
to his own support, be considered the most vigilant guacdian of the 
cause of truth and letters. 

19or is this alL When an author has resigned his right of self-guidance, 
and has taken up the trude of writing to suit the public taste ; whose desire 
is to write what may be popular; the kindred desire soon manifests itself 
of increasing, aa fast as possible, the number of his works. Names are 
not wanting to prove, that this has often been the case, and that, too, with 
some of the most distinguished authors. We witness it in the thousand 
ephemeral productions, that appear but to attract the public curiosity 
for a moment, and then give way to worics as worthless and short-lived 
as themselves; justifying the remark, "that authorship immoderately 
employed makes the head waste and the heart empty, even were there no 
other and worse consequences; and tliat a person who sends away 
through the pen and the press every thought, the moment it occurs to 
him, will, in a short time, have sent all away, and will become a mere 
journeyman of the printing office, a compositor ! ^' The cause of liter- 
ature is the cause of truth, and it would be as unnecessary as unwise 
to trust it in the hands of those, who would support its interest, only 
so far as they coincided with their own. 

We would willingly join in the sentiment of Professor Henry, tibat 
*'we need an order of men of lofty intellectual endowment, an Intel- 
(ectnal hiffh priesthood standing within the inner veil of the tem- 
ple of trutn, reverently >vatching before the holy of holies for its divine 
revelations, and giving them out to the lower ministers at the altar;*' 
but if diis priesthood and their inferior ministers must become the ser- 
vants and dependents of the multitude, whom it is their great office to 
guide and direct^ their power and their usefulness are at an end. The 
shrine of tmth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once be 
desecrated anrl overthrown, than become the sanctuary of hypocnsv 
and error. 
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MxcmipU. 

A LITEBART DISCUSSION. 

[One side only.j 

The Merits of the Sistones of Hume and Unfford. 

False opinions in morality, or mistaken notions in philosophy, are not so 
Citich to oe dreaded, as the wilful misrepresentations of the historian. 
"NuUius addictus iurare in verba magistri," should be the motto of every 
honest historian ; be his party m the riffht or wrong, he is to state " the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth." Yet there is no one 
who has greaicr inducements to misrepresentations than the historian. 
Partv feehngs will lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apologize 
for tne measures of his friends, but to exaggerate the misconduct or his ad 
versaries, and attribute every act of theirs to the worst of motives. But, 
dhould he have the good fortune to be of no political party, yet the animosi- 
ties of the church are no less bitter than those of the state, and theological 
anmities are far more difficult to compose, since each religious sect believes, 
that the voice of its own partisans is, without doubt, the voice of God. 

Almost every historian has been influenced in one or the other of these 
ways. Hume and Gibbon, professfng to be the enemies of fdl religion, have 
too often made their writings the channel of their infidelity, and thrown 
out their doubts and insinuations on every opportunity. Hume, a^ain, was 
led away by his love of kings ; he was too ^eat a favorer of the doctrines 
of passive obedience and the divine right of kings ; too much of a monarch- 
ist to feel any of that ardor, which glowed in the breasts of Hampden and 
Sydney; he conseouently views with apathy every attempt of the people to 
be free, and considers every assertion of popular rights as an invasion of 
poval prerogative. 

Neither is Dr. Lingard free from blame ; indeed, we fear that he has 
wholly forfeited the character of an honest historian; be has erred and 
greatly erred, from his zeal for his particular religion. Educated in the 
faith of the Romish church, he must naturally feel a love and a reverence 
for her institutions ; a ]>riest at her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely believ- 
ing in the doctrines which he teaches, he must feel a desire to defend her 
from the attacks and calumnies of her enemies. But his zeal has carried 
him too far ; he seems to thmk himself pledged to support, not only her 
doctrines, but the means she has used to extend these doctrines, and uphold 
her temporal as well as her spiritual authority ; every thing in the farthest 
desree related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacred and inviolable, 
and the Popish nuracle^, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Gun- 
powder Plot, are as much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of transub- 
stantiation and the infallibility of the Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices against his faith, and induoe men to 
look with more charity upon the doctrines of his sect, furnished any motive 
to Dr. Lingard for wnting his histoi*y, he has entirely failed of his object by 
grasping at too much ; he has lost the whole, ho has weakened his side and 
exposed himself to the ridicule and attacks of his adversaries. 

If he had merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and endeavoi-od 
by fair argument to convince men of their truth^ although we cannot allow 
an historical work to be the fit place for theological discussions, we should 
not have so much reason to complain. But when he espouses the cause of 
error, and virtually by apologizing for, if not openly by vindicating, supporU 
those measures, which every man*s conscience must tell him admit of m 
80 
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excvLae,— when he defends fhe characters of those men whom the voice of 
all ages since their own has condemned to infamy, we most either doubt his 
sincerity or pity his understanding. People are now too enlightened to 
justify' those means which centuries ago were employed to compel men's 
consciences. It is idle now to tell a man, that it will be doing God service 
to assassinate his neighbor, because he will not hear mass, bow to the host, 
aud acknowledge the rope as his spiritual father. 

Dr. Lingard takes eveiy opportunity to exalt the merits of those of his 
own sect, and to speak m terms of indifference, if not of disparagement, of 
every distinguished protestant While Cardinal Pole is the subject of tlic 
highest encomiums, Archbishop Cranmer is passed as a man of but little 
ta&nts, and less strength of character. While he in a manner defends the 
cruelties of the Marian persecution, and vindicates the characters of Bonner 
and Gardiner, when scarcely the fires of Smitbfield aud the piles of Ridley 
and Latimer, Hooper and Cranmer are extinguished, he complains of the 
reatraints, the fines, and imprisonments, which, under Elizabeth, were im 
posed on the Popish recusants. While he magnifies every indiscretion of 
the unfortunate Anne BoUeyn into a crime, and would load her charactei 
with the bhickest infamy, he extols the virtues and conceals the vices of 
Mary Stuart, whose only virtue was her weakness, and whoso only apology 
for crime her youth anci beauty. 

Whatever merit there may be in Dr. Lingard's History, either of original 
ity and deep and extensive research, which he claims, or of beauty of style 
and pleasing nairation, which have been allowed hhm, all these, however, 
will Dv no means make up for the manifest partiality towards the Catholics, 
and tne oonstaat prejudice against the Protestant faith, which prevail 
through the whole work. It will never be a popuhir history; it may be 
read and admired at St Omer's and Dovay, it may be found in the library 
of the scholar, but never, like Uume, in every parlor, and in the hands of 
common readers. 

When the historian stiuys from the truth, his work becomes a mere work 
'rf* fiction, inheriting all the dulness of narration, without acquiring any of 
the liveliness of romance ; it can neither instruct us like the one, nor amuse 
us like the other. Facta misrepresented, however they may be skilfully 
adapted to our particular prejudices, will always be like the flattered por- 
trait, which may gratify our vanity, or please us by the excellence of the 
eolormg, but can never mapue us with tnat interest that truth alone can 
impart. 



OF A DELIBERATIYE DISCUSSION. 
PART 1. 

*^Libenl Ptinciples as affecting the Strenrjth of Government^ 

The opinion that the strength of government consists in its being placed 
as far beyond the influence of popular commotions as possible, is one of long 
standing, and, when rightly understood, is, without doubt, perfectly correct 
But I do very much doubt the correctness of that exposition of it, or rather, 
of that ptrvernoH of it, which teaches that the strength of a government 
eonsists in crushing the energies of the people, and continuing them in n 
state of abject mental and moral degradaUon and darkness. Nav, I coi^- 
ceive such a mode of proceeding to be entirely incompatible with the 
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itrongtfa of government. For, let us suppose the existence of such a state 
of things as has just been alluded to. Let us suppose a people involved ic 
a barbarism the most complete and gloomy that the world ever knew ; and 
that they are ruled with a despotism, compared with which the Ottoman 
despotism of the present day is very liberty. I allow, that so lone as they 
can be continued in a state of such miserable slavery and dancness, so 
Ioi>g will the government stand, and stand firmly. But who will answer for 
It, that the light shall never break in ? Who will vouch that they shall 
never rouse fi*om this moral lethargy ? Who is there that dares affinu that 
this Samson, though now blinded,'^ and shorn of his strength oppressed, 
mocked, insulted, will not at some future period, remote it may be, collect 
the force of his energies, and hurl doAvn the whole fabric of tyranny on the 
devoted heads of his followers ? Station a guard, if you please, in every 
house, — ^set a spy over every man's actions; but tell me-, of what effect 
will your guards and your spies be in restraining the cuwent of men's 
thoughts ? W«re they possessed of no other means of coming to a sense of 
their wrongs, the very circumstance that there are in the community those 
who do not feel these wrongsj (the ministers of despotism,; this very oircum 
stance, I say, would inevitably, though it majr be slowly, raise in the minds 
of the people reflections on their own condition as compared with that of 
their rulers. It will then be but a short process for them to begin to desire 
better things ; and every one at all conversant with human nature, knows 
full well that when men once begin to desire in earnest, it is not long ere 
they make an effort to possess themselves of the object of theiir wishes. A 
spirit of insubordination has thus arisen ; and now tell me, student of his 
tory, tell me, politician, where will it end ? Let tyrenny, arid the illiberal 
principles which have hitherto prevailed, in haughtv assurance of their 
own might, tremble, for their downfall is at hand. All the experience of 
all a^s shows full well, that when a people are once roused to a sense of 
injunes, opiates more powerful than man can tell of, are required to lull 
them to a second sleep. 

If, now, there be any need of examples in proof of what I have advanced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution which reouired the best blood of 
France to wash away the illiberal principles which had hitherto swayed the 
throne, — to the free states of North America, who owe their independence 
to the blind and narrow policy which hiMl actuated the British monarchy 
ever since the days of the first James,— to Greece, the last strong hold, west 
of the Dardanelles, of those who onco spread the terror of their arms from 
beyond the farthest stretch of the Caucasian range to the most distant 
shores of remotest Europe ; but whose oppressive and impolitic principles 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced ana despised 
race, with a weak and irresolute govemment, into a comer of the earth, a 
terrible monument to all nations of the insufficiency of intolerance for the 
support of power. 

But, while in a govemment established on illiberal principles, there are 
the most formidable springs of ruin, I believe that principles, tne opposite of 
these, contribute, more than any other cause, to the strength ana stability 
of government. It is supposed, of course, that the people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity of govemment in some snape or other ; and to 
suppose that they would be willing subjects of a power >vho8e constant aim 
was to oppress and restrain their energies, to reduce their prei*ogatives, to 
obstruct their interest, and to binder their advancement in moral and 
intellectual improvement ; or, to suppose that they would become willing 
instmments of destruction to a government, which, keeping pace with the 
progress of civilization, and the spirit of the age, would secure to them 
everv privilege, in as high a degree as would be possible for them to enjo^, 
would be to deny the very circumstance which has just been taken fot 
Tanted, namely, an enlightened condition of the people. So far, indeed, 
om m-erturning the government, their main solicitude, unless their motives 
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of conduct were straogely at variaiice with those which usually actuate 
men in other cases, would be as to the means of supporting it in its fullest 
strength ; — so far rrom discarding it, their chief anxiety would be lest oUiei 
powers Jealous of the influence of such an example on their subjects, should 
endeavor to wrest it from them. 

It is, in fact, but tiie futile imaginings of a disordered brain, which see ic 
t)ic effect of liberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolution of 
government. For what are liberal principles but a disposition to keep pace 
with the spirit of improvement which is constantly goinff on among men ? 
And, can any one, in lus sober senses, aver that good government and 
general civilisation are things so entirely incompatible, that tlie one cannot 
be enjoyed but at the expense of the other? That vigor and stability in 
national councils are ever, from their very nature, inconsistent with the 
progress of the mind ? That if men insist on moving onward in the march 
of intellect, they must be content to sacrifice to this object every thing like 
a firm and well*regulated state administration ? And so, on the contrary, 
if they wish to be preserved from constant anarchy and civil contention, 
they must be satisned to remain in barbarism and degradation ? Such doc- 
trines are too monstrous to be harbored for a moment; but yet, I defy any 
one to deny that they are the doctrines of those who contend that liberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength of government. For myself, 
were such my belief, I would utterly discard all allegiance to society. I 
would betake myself to the obscurest comer of the earth; and there, dwell 
ing aloof from the world, and inaccessible to anv of my race, I would prose 
vUte the culture of my understanding and my neart by myself, and undis 
turbed by that connexion with my species, which would, according to 
these doctrines, involve my mind in ignorance and darkness. My name 
should be no more known among all mankind. I would live alone ; and 
none other should rule over me than the Almighty. 



''Liberal Principles as affecting the Strenfflh rf Government.* 

That the rights which nature has bestowed upon man may be protected 
and enjoyed, he finds it necessary to subject himself to laws, ana to part 
with some portion of his original l*reedom, for the maintenance of the rights 
and freedom of his fellow-men. The social system, of which he is a member, 
entitles him to other rights, without which, civil liberty is not enjoyed, and 
the ends for which society was formed are not obtained. Those* principles 
of government are liberal, which secure to man the rights of nature and 
of society. They are the principles which conduce to tne happiness and 
prosperity of a nation ; but it has been observed by political ^vriters, and 
the observation has been so frequently made that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very principles have a powerful effect in weakening government. 
Reason and experience confirm the remark. Though history has often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sacrifice his just rights, when the possession of them will not injure 
others, he has unfortunately seldom restrained himself from abusing as soon 
as he begins to enjoy them, till he finally subjects himself to oppression 
which he endeavored to escape. 

It is in their liability to abuse, that the great danger of liberal principles 
is seen. To enjoy their advantages much precaution must be taken aaiunst 
their evils. I'hey are liable to be earned to excess. To establish the 
proper security, and to mark out the proper limits for them, 8*em almost 
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impossible. The work will be imperfect. The examples of ancient gov 
eniraents loo plainly prove that it was so in them. Faction and corruption 
were the constant companions of libertv, continually^ distracting ana en 
feebiing government. They soon exerted their pernicious influence, when 
Athens began to enjoy that liberal principle, which rendered the voice of the 
people the law by which thejr were to be governed. That free principle 
which declared the proud patricians and humble plebeians of Rome equal, 
and gave the latter the enjoyment of public offices in companv with the 
former, added not to the strength of government. We find that the interval 
of tran^uilliW^ was but short, and that the tumults of the people, and the 
oppr3ssion of ambitious citizens soon followed. Sylla was the favorite, and 
became the tyrant of the people. 

** So every scope by the immodemte use 
Leads to restraint." 

The principal cause of the fall of the republic of Rome, has been ascribed 
to the excess of power which the favor or the people too often intrusted to 
mjworthy hands. 

As liberal principles allow the people some degree of power, the question 
may with good reason be askecl, whether that power will content them ; 
whether it will not be intentionally abused, or imprudently exercised ? 

They are forgetful of the relation in which they stand to each other ; of 
the responsibility under which they are placed. Ignorant or thoughtless of 
the benefit of the whole, which the privileges of each individual enable him 
to render, they too readily -sacrifice the good of the public to their own par* 
tiaiity for some flattering demagogue. They are not sensible of the true 
value of the liberal" principle which is put in their hands, but they are fully 
aware that th6y possess power, and will misapply their possession to gratify 
themselves, at the expense of the public safety, and the public happiness. 
Such is the abuse of the right of suffrage, an abuse to which the privilege is 
always exposed, however well informed the people may be of the true design 
of society, and of the happiness which it- is in tneir power to confer. 

We need not examine ancient history, and the imperfect constitutions of 
old governments, to be convinced that free principles will be dangerous. 
The history of later times will give us the same information. Will not our 
own days teach us the same lesson ? We have seen the dangers of the press. 
In the words of one of bur own writers, ** Its freedom will be abused. It is 
a precious pest, and necessary mischief, that has spoiled the temper of pur 
Jberty, and may shorten its life." 

Another effect to be feared from liberal principles, is a want of respect 
towards those who make and administer the laws. If the people are, 
directly or indirectlv, the makers of the laws, do they the more willingly 
submit td them ! Ihe magistrates whom they have created, they will Iook 
upon as their equals, but equality may be forgotten by the magistrates 
TTiey will be approved by some, and disapproved by others. There mk 
arise opposition of party to party, and oppression of the one by the other 
The purposes of government are forgotten, while each lopks with jealousj 
upon his opponent. There is none of that feeling of awe and reverence 
wtiich the authority of an hereditary ruler inspires, whose cradle is a tnrone, 
of whose oppression it is dangerous to complain, and the success of resist 
ance doubtful. 

It is the foundation of the political theory of a distinguished writer, thai 
honof is the support of a monarchy, fear of a despotism, and virtue of i 
republic. The strongest governn»ents place their security in principle! 
which awe or captivate their subjects. They take advantage of everjr 
mode which will excite terror or delight. The will of a despot bows dowE 
the victims of ignorance with fear and trembling, who hardly dare to knoM 
that nature has oestowed upon them faculties and rights, which were givei 
for their happiness, or the strength of government is derived from a fouutaii 
30* 
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of Iwoor, fmd consists in ornaments of silver and jgold, in the stars and rand 
orosses of nobility, or in the amusements by which men are charmed into 
submission. We may, then, say, thoueb in a different sense from the orifii 
Dal, " Amusement is the happmess of those who cannot think." But m 
what does the strength of liberal governments consist ? In something of far 
higher authority than the wiU of any mortal ; in something more ennobling 
than all other honor; in the only true divine right of sf^vereignty, the virtue 
of the people. 

This is a strong foundation; but is it not one which is more to be desired 
than expected ? It is little to the honor of human nature that the principle 
of fear has been found to have a more powerful influence than the principle 
of virtue. Such has been the case ; and liberal principles, from the wan* 
of power to preserve them in their purity, have too often produced effects 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Though they may 
be beneficial to themselves, they will be corrupted, unless there is that 
degree of intellectual and moral cultivation in the community which we are 
not justified in expecting. It is true, that there is little hope of virtue and 
learning among a people Mrithout liberal ^^rinciples to encourage and support 
them. Some portion of freedom is certainly necessary before virtue can be 
expected to display herself, and exert her mfluence openly, and before the 
mind can exercise to advantage the faculties with which it is gifted. But 
does it follow that this liberty wiU always reform p. community ? Liberal 
principles may be adopted too suddenly, before the character of a people is 
prepared for them, ana then, while they produpe not the happiness which 
they otherwise would produce, will create anarchy or oppression. 

Thus it appears that some information and virtue are required for the 
protection or liberty. But, when fn^e principles are established, and they 
are producing contentment, prtuo may not be secured, may not be pre- 
served. All the effect which fear has over the mind is removed, and the 
faculties are roused to life and exertion from a state of tranquillity, but a 
tranquillity like that of the tombs. To escape from the terror of despotism, 
is a blessing ; but there is^ianger of tiie slavery of vice. Virtue is, indeecL 
enoouragedby liberty to come forward to the light, and to exercise hersell 
for the benefit of man; but vice meets with like encouragement, and will 
readily seixe its opportunity to gratify itself, and to ex^rt its corrupting 
influence. 

The unfortunate terminations of many revolutions in favor of liberty, are 
to be found in the want of virtue and knowledge among the people, who 
ore conseouently incapable of governing themselves. 

Since, then, liberal principles have been so constantly abused, unless the 
people are, in a high degree, virtuous and enlightened, we must look for 
strength to the checks provided against the abuse of power in the separate 
departments of government; not to the agreeable, though poisonous prin 
ciples of liberty, but to the antidote which Is constantly adminlitered 
against tbair dangerous effects. 
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XCIV 
DISPUTATIONS. 

Disputations are exercises in which parties reason in op- 
position to each other on some question proposed. They are 
verbal contests respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition, or argument. 

As literary exercises, they are principally of two kinds, Phi- 
losophical, and Forensic Disputations. 

Philosophical Disputations are those in which some philo- 
sophical fact, principle or theory is discussed. 

Forensic Disputations are those in which some legal, moral 
or political subject is argued. 

ExampU 1. 

OF A FORENSIC DISPUTATION. 



Whether Popular Superstitions or Eidi^ened Opimon^ he most favorabU 
to the grouch of Poetical ZAUratwte, 

Fable and Bapentttion form so large a part of the gn>imd*work of an- 
cient poeoy, and are so intimately connected with that of all succeeding 
ages, that a partial investigatioa of this subiect might lead us to very er- 
roneous conclusions. From the bare consideration of this fact, we might 
be faiduoed to give assent to that opinion, which would make superstition 
indispensable to the production of poetry, and which would thereby con- 
fine its progress to a certain period in the civilization of the world. We 
might as well, however, consider the dross as a constituent of the virgin 
gold, as suppose th»t the imperfections and errors connected with poetry 
were essential to the divine art 

Homer has left a monument of genius- which will be read and admired 
by remote aces yet to come ; but will it be looked upon as one of those 
prodigies of former times, the history of which Klono remains to them, for 
which, in tiieir time, they can find no parallel or counterpart % Will, then, 
his poetry be viewed as the^ production of an art peculiar to former ages, 
but in those times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has vanished 
before the increasing light of civilization ; or will it not rather be admired 
and venerated, as one of the earliest fountains to which posterity can trace 
the ma^ificent stream, which, in their age, may be extending its healthy 
and invigorating influence through all the channels of society ? Yet the 
idea that superstitious opinions are essentially important to the production 
of poetry, would exclude the possibility of any great progress in the art 
Since error must gradually disappear before knowledge and civilization, 
and since superst'tion must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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inflaence, it follows, that poetry must, some day, in the progress of the 
world, be seen in the decline. The possibility of this, we shoald lie nn 
willing for a moment to admit Poetry is not the peculiar characteristic 
of a mde and imperfect state of society ; it is not a plant which can thrive 
only in the soil of ignorance ; on the contrary, tn art, which I do not say. 
keeps pace with the improvement of society, but is destined rather to precede 
it; to be, as it were, man's Guide to indefinite advancement In proof of 
our position, we need only refer to the elevating influence of poetry Itself 
an influence admitted by all, and one which every breast has more or leas 
experienced. The poet s influence is through the feelings, and, as man 
kind in their nature have been, and always will be, essentially the same 
the true poet, in the exercise of his profession, has the key to the sensibili 
ties and affections of his fellow-men ; when he touches the strings of hi' 
lyre, it is only to produce those notes with which every bosom throbs ii 
unison. It becomes, tlien, an etasy task for him to instruct and to elevate, tc 
call man away from the absorbing influence of worldly passions and pur- 
suits, to a view of what is most elevated in his own nature, and most noble 
in the creation around him, to wean him from the present, and fit him for 
the future. This exertion of a refining and elevating influence is a pre 
rogative of the poet admitted hy all ; but must, we also believe, that, when 
he is most successful in his glorious office, he is at the same time dimin- 
ishing the power and will in his fellow-men to appreciate or countenance 
his works. 

The poet*s peculiar liberty and privilege is to give free wing to his im- 
agination ; a liberty allowed by every one. In poetry, indeed, we look 
for Action, though its legitimate object be truth. Popular superstitions, 
therefore, aflbrd an easy and ample subject for the poet^s pen, and always 
must, to some degree, enhance the beauty and attraction of his works. 
For what are popular superstitions but the dreams of the imagination 
perhaps the fantasies of the poet's own brain ? It is asserted by some 
writers, that the Greeks were indebted for their mythology tQ the writings 
of Hesiod and Homer ; that their religions notions were vague and un- 
settled until the fertile imagination of their poets devised for them a sys- 
tem of worship. Indeed, we may safely believe, that a great proportion, 
if not most of the superstitions, which have prevailed in the world, have 
sprung into existence at the poet's calling. When this is not the case, 
they owe their origin to the disordered imagination of some less-gifted 
mind. From the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet's 
most fertile themes, he can no longer receive inspiration, when the float 
ing visions of superstition no longer surround them; when belief in that 
which ignorance, or the fancy of former poets, has generated, has been 
resijpcd for more rational opinions. The genius of poetry forbids such a 
sentiment Does the fl6wer which has blossomed and faded from the 
creation become destitute, in the poet's eye, of poetical associations, he 
cause he cannot credit the imaginative belief of ancient bards, that Flora 
has it in her care, while the sporting Zephyrus fans its petals, parched by 
the mid-day sun ? Is the distant planet less worthv a place in the poet's 
thouGrht, because its secret influence, whether goo(i or evil, can no more 
\ye credited ? Does " old ocean " lose any of its sublimity, l)ecanse it b no 
lonsrer, even in the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
father Neptune ? Such, and like notions, were the theme of ancient poets 
and their countrymen gave willing credence to their tales. The modem 
bard might as well stalk the streets in the toga and the buskin, as bring 
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Into h'ts lines the di*eam3 of heathen mythology. Yet he is not circam" 
scribed b^ narrow bounds, because he may not follow, in the regions of 
' imagination, the wild excursions of the ancients, or because his own light 
fancy may soar no higher than less active reason can accompany her. 

The true poet^ so far from requiring, will decline the guidance or dic- 
tation of his predecessor. It is his office and his pride to present his sub- 
ject in a novel and interesting view ; to shed upon it new light, and invest 
It with additional attractions. If we admit this, we need have no appre- 
hensions that the muse will be invoked in vain, though she may not he 
courted, as in former days. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of ancient poetry, or 
that of any bard that has yet dawned upon the world ; but as we would 
not limit the progress of any art or sdenoe by the advancement which 
they may have reached in former times, so we would not circumscribe the 
" divinest of all arts " within the narrow boundary of a few centuries in 
the world*s infancy. 



FAST II. 



Whethtr Popular SupenUtwtu or Enlightened Opinion be most JiworabU 
to the growth of Poetical lAteratwre, 

" Gkx)d sense," says Coleridge. " is the body of poetic genius, fancy its 
drapery, motion its life and imagination its soul," — <and it is the remark 
of one who had learned to analyze with exactness the feelings of the poet. 
Iiet us see how well examination justifies the definition. Wi- may con- 
sider the subject under two heads : — Ist Do superstition and enlightened 
opinion united promote poetical literature ? 2d. If they are not capable 
of being thus united, do our ordinary occupations promote that literature ? 

The first point we shall not strive to establish. Popular superstitions 
are very few at the present day. Intelligence is widely diffused ; books 
and readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up a very 
wide dominion. It is now thought impossible for superstition and ednca 
tion to exist together. Then are our ordinary occupations, in the second 
place, favorable to poetical literature ? Admitting that enlightened 
opinion is gaining the ascendency, let us see whether it favors the imagin- 
ation, — whether a prevailing shrewdness, and the common affairs of life, 
are sufUcient, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 

Life is made up of realities; our wants, though continually supplied, 
are continually to be supplied. The atmosphere of the world is the chil- 
ling atmosphere of reality, exertion, and disappointment. There is little 
poetry in common life; little poetry in unrewarded exertion, or unde 
3er\-ed oppression, or disappointed ambition. Yet these make an esscn 
tial part of life, and they are precisely what give such a matter- of-fac*i, 
nnpoedcal tone to most minds. How many feel, as they follow where 
their duties direct them, any thing of poetry or romance ? Are not all 
disheartened at times by the plain realities of their lot ? Notwithstanding 
many happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselves, both as individuals 
an 1 natij()ns, too much fettered, and want something to delight and en- 
noble, as well as keep us alive. This deficiency is supplied oy the emo 
lionr. springing from popular delusion ; which, tteating like a mist over 
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the pictare before na, softens the whole Isndscape. The rsstnints of 
society may fetter poetic geninSi but the Txsioii and the faculty divine cir 
cmnstances cannot entirely repress ; whenever it is curbed by the world 
popular superstition frees it from its bondage, and kindles again the 
trampled spark. 

What we degrade as superstition, is, in truth, the very soul of poetry, 
and no more separable from it than soul from body. It may fail oi its 
object, and make gross what ought to be pure, but the spirit that would 
condemn superstition on such pounds, would spurn a picture of the 
Madonna because the same pencil might have delineated a vixen. Super- 
stition springs from the imagination and fancy; poetical literature v 
directly addressed to these powers of mind, and cannot flourish without 
them. I%ilo6ophy and histoiy an not dependent on them ; if they 8tat» 
facts, and draw just conclusions, their ends are attained. Superstition, or 
the contrary, is an embodying of the grand, the tender, the terrific, as 
suits the mind, —the creating, as it were, a world of passions and percep- 
tions too spiritual for common life, and yet too natural not to be exercised 
Now, is not all this poetry in its true sense ? 

Eveiy imaginative or superstitious nation has abounded in poetical 
literature. Their peculiarities of thought assist the author, besides culti- 
vating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. The suc- 
cess of modem poetic literature, notwitl^tanding our want of superstition 
is not uhfavorafie to this view. A change has been effected in this kind 
of writing corresponding to the extension of education. The novelist now 
draws from human nature rather than superstition ; formerly materials 
were abundant and fiuidful, but they were not employed with discretion 
Perhaps the magnificence of Milton will be adduced as an instance of no 
superstition in tne author, and reqairine none in the reader. But Miltons 
adorn every age. Milton's poetry has been compared to the ocean ; apd 
although the ocean is sublime in its own native grandeur, yet the beauty 
of the inland stream — the lesser poetic strain — is increased when it 
sounds through the hidden ravine, and is overshadowed by the dark 
foliage of superstition. 

Observe the untaUned inhabitants of the mountain,-^ where the link is 
shortest between nature and nature's God, — where every cliff is invested 
with some popular legend, and every valley and lake and hill-top may tell 
some tale of fancy, some dreaming of speculation, — observe these, as 
they pay there the vows of a wild superstition, and do you not contem- 
plate the very essence of poetry ? Is there no poetry in superstition ? 
Tlien bid Macbeth and Hamlet be forgotten, and consign " the Wizard of 
the North " to an unheeded tomb. Call the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we deny the poetical nature of super- 
stition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of Scott has 
revelled- till it has hallowed the very tratjitions of ignorance 1 Can we 
make powerless the wand which, in Shakspeare's hand, called the mur- 
dered to the banquet, harassed tlie guilty conscience, and urged the ir 
resolute to revenge 1 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginative 
writers, may be found in this country. We are wanting in popular 
legends, and, be it said with deference to wise opponents, wanting in. 
poetical literature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little the 
mspiration of an American home. Our national character may be the 
better for this j but our pursuits have made us, as a people, vasuy unpo 
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etical This Is readily accounted for. We have been accustomed from 
childhood, and still continue} to re^d chiefly what is necessary in life 
Intei^t and thrift are graven on every thing in America ; the waves and 
the winds are unwelcome without the expected gain ; and the cliff and 
stream, however beautiful, are unconnected with superstitious legends 
Do not the words of one of our poets apply to many of his countrymen ^ 

** The churl who holds It heresy to think. 
Who loves no music bat tlie aoUar's dinlE. 
Who laughs to scorn the wlddom of the schools. 
And deems the first of poets first of fools, 
Who nerer found what good from science grew, 
BAve the grand truth thitt one and one are two. 
And marvels Bowditch o*er a boolc should pore. 
Unless to make those two tarn into four r 
Who, placed where CatskUrs fbreheaa sreeta the skj. 
Grieves that such quarries all unhewn should lie. 
Or, gazing where Kiagara*s torrents thrill, 
Exdfaima, * A monstrouB stream to torn a oiill I ' ** 

Yes, even at this moment is the demon of utilitarianism throwing Ufl 
bonds around the cataract of Niagara, — to scoop with a dam-sheu the 
wicked, waste water, and substitute for the torrent's roar, the soul thril- 
ling music of the clapper to a grist-mill ! If this is plain common-sense^ 
it is not poctiy. True, a few of the red man's race remain to wonder at 
the taste which can so misuse their countzy ; but their spirit has been 
broken, and they are strangers in the land. 

What, then, is the iise of popnhir superstition 1 Not to bind man to a 
reverence of foU^, nor to exact undeserved admiration, but to soften his 
nature, by exercising some of his higher powers and sensibilities, and thus 
make mind minister to happiness. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTATION. 



COae sid« only is presented.] 
Whether Intellectval Improvement beJavorabU 1» the Produttiotu of 



Et^ age and every nation has its distinguished men. It has had its 
heroes, poets, orators, philosophers, and statesmen. Whether we go to 
the abodes ^ civilization, or to the haunts of savages, we shall find, men 
who are properly the master spirits of their age, and who are destined to 
give direction to the opinions and actions of their fellow men. This aiises 
frmn the very constitution of society, and each of the several classes of 
which it is composed are in some degree dependent on each other. 
The fame of the hero depends on the historian and poet, and, in return, 
the achievements of the former afford the most fertile themes for the 
'jitter. Some periods, however, are more favorable than others for the 
developement of a particular kind of talent. The ancients recognized an 
iron, a bronze, and a golden age, and no impartial reader of history can 
donbt the justness of such a dassification. The golden age was the age 
when literature and the arts flourished, when civilization had gained the 
ascendency over barbarism, and when the ^ghts of the individual had 
beg«n to be respected. 
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There is, undonbtedly, an opinion preralent, tiiat intellectual improTe 
fficnt is unfavorable to the imagination, — that the reasoning power 
QUI HOC be cultivated ^vithout impairing it Bat such an opinion has m. 
foiiiidation in fact, and is entitled to no more respect than a thousand 
other notions that arc handed Aovcn from age to age, and are r^parded ai 
true. The enemies of free ffovemment tell ns, that learning cannot 
flourish where all are acknowledged free and equal ; that learned men 
cannot grow up except in the sunSiine of royal favor; and that religion 
cannot work its benign effects except on an ignorant community, and 
Hnder the guidance bf an established church. The different relative pro 
gross of the sciences and works of imagination can be accounted for with- 
out having recourse to the theory above mentioned. A science is nothing 
more than the combined experiments and discoveries of men in all ages, 
while a work of imagination is, to a certain extent, the work of a single 
person. The philosopher can begin where .Bacon and Kewton left off* 
out the poet must begin where Homer began. 

There is another cause for the prevalence of this opinion, in the erro- 
neous view taken of the works of an uncultivated people. That wild, 
figurative language, which arises from its barrenness, is often thought to 
be conclusive evidence of a lively imagination. As civilization advances, 
that wildness and extravagance disappear; as language becomes more 
copious and fixed, Uiose bold figures are no longer used. But does it 
follow, that the imagination is less lively ? That that faculty, on which 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thus impaired by the very means 
by which our good is promoted ? It cannot be. The God of nature, who 
made " wisdom^s ways ways of pleasantne^." did never decree that the 
improvement of the intellectual should darken that fsuculty which is truly 
the mind's eye, and through which the past as well as the future, and the 
absent as well as the present can be scanned. Imagination does not am 
<lne itself to earth, but 

" Thed of It 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air, piirKues the flvlng storm. 
Bides on the vuUeyed llfrhtninir through the beav«na, 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast. 
Sweeps th« long track of day.** 

Should we grant^ that intellectual improvement was unfavorable to 

Croductions of the imagination, then we should no longer look for the 
est works of that character among a civilized people, but should seek 
them among our native Indians, or the Tartars of Siberia. We should 
apply the same rules to individuals as to nations. The least cultivated 
minds would be the most imaginative. We should look to them for 
boldei flights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron ; the absuixiity of which is 
seen by the mere statement of it, and the principle is nnworthy of 8erir>tts 
argument History as well as common sense refutes it Who of those 
bards whose works are as immortal as the spirits which produced tliem 
had not a cultivated mind 1 Which of them did not find theii' imagina- 
tive powers increased by intellectual improvement^ Though the age 
of Homer was an age of comparative daritness, yet the sun of literature 
must have shone on Greece, or the inspired fountains of poetry would 
have been frozen up. He never would have sung of the heroism of his 
wuntrymen had not their feelings responded to his. He never would 
have written with that correct taste which all succeeding poets hare dr 
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Kghted to imitate, had not reason already under her control the wildnesf 
and extravagance of the untutored mind. 

Oar own age bears ample testimony that intellectual improvement 
does not destroy genius to produce, nor diminish desire to read works of 
imagination ; for there never was a time when so much fiction is written 
and read as at the present. Poetry is no longer the language of history 
and oratory, but it is what it ought to be, the language of imagination, 
clothing in its various dress human passions and auctions. In proof of 
this we need onlv refer to that giant mind whose powers have been so 
successfully employed in thd world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolution in thieit department of literature. He has shown that the bold- 
est flights of the imagination are not in the darkness of night, but in the 
clear sunshine of day ; that as civilization advances, and the human 
mind makes progress, so will all its powers be strengthened, and all its 
fiiculties be enlarged. Science offers to us new realms, and tiie astrono- 
mer, as well as Sie poet, may picture to himself worlds moving round 
m one harmonious whole far oeyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be nectesary for a full exercise of 
the ima^native powers, but of this there will always be enough until 
the whole field of knowledge is explored. In truth, with the advance 
of knowledge and science, mystery does not diminish. New wonders are 
eontinnally unfolding themselves, and as the field of vision is enlarged, 
other views are presented ; there still remains beyond the visible and the 
eertain. the invisible and mysterious. 



xcv. 

ORATION. 

An Oration is a speech or discourse composed according to 
the rules of oratory, and spoken in public ; or, it may be de- 
fined a popular address on some interesting and important 
subject The term is now applied chiefly to speeches or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral oration, 
an oration on some anniversary, &c., and to academic decla- 
mations. 

The term oration is derived from the Latin oro, to beg or 
entreat, and properly signifies that which is said by way of 
entreaty. 

A speech is in general that which is addressed in a formal 
manner to one person or more. A harangue is a noisy, 
tumultuous speech, addressed to many r an oration is a sol- 
31 
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emn speech for any puipose. An address is aaj^^ungspokea 
or written from one person or party to another. 

A regnlar ontioo consista of mx parts, namdj^: 

1. The exordium or introdoction, which, is designed tir gam tlie attm 
tloi: And good will of the hearers, and render them open jo petsvasion. 

2. The stating or division of the subject, in wfaidi is expressed what 
he object of the speaker is, or what he designs to prore or to leftite, what 

doctrine he mtends to incnlcate, &c 

3. The narration or explication of facts or opinioiis cooneeted with 
the subject 

4. The reasoning or arguments. 

5. The pathetic paii in wliich an attempt is made to interest tiie feel- 
ings of the hearers. 

6. The conclusion, in wiiich a general review may be made of what 
has been preriousty said ; and tiie inferences drawn from the aiguments 
may be distinctlj stated. 

It is by no means necessary that aU of these parts should be included 
in an oration. Mudi depends on the nature of the subject, and wiiat the 
speaker has in view. But in listening to a performance of this kind, it is 
expected that the mind will be informed, the reasonii^ powers exercised, 
the imagination excited, and the taste improred. Tte subject should 
be one which zequhes a statement and elucidation of Interestiag facts 
and principles^ a course of calm, digniiied, and persuasive reasoning. 
At tne same tmie, it should allow of fine writing. There should be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historical and classical allusions 
and illustrations, and for comprehensiye and ennobling riews. It should 
admit also of unity of plan. The style should be dLevated and elegant; 
the form of expression manly and dignified, and at the same time char 
Bcterized by force and yiTadty. The ornament should be of a high kind 
— such as ennobles and exalts the subject Diffuseness is likewise 
iesffable. 

JExan^le 1st. 

OF AN EKGLISH ORATIOBT.* 

Pul)Uc Station, 

One of the happiest, as well as most useful, ImproTements whidi 
the social system has reoeived, since the eaiiiest congr^^on of savage 
life, is the wMm of labor. While it insures to us the greatest profit at 
the least cost, and enables the labor of each to contribute most effectually 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among men such a variety 
of classes and conditions — it parts out the business of life into so many 
and various lots, as may satisfy each peculiar bias, imprinted by nature 
on, the minds of individuals. The great world has many mansions. In 
one, there are the tools of industry and the bread of care ; in another, 
the insignia of power — the diadem, the mitre, and all the aching luxuty 
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of thrones ; in a third, is hong up the unfading ^urel of the Muse, which, 
as " it plucks all gaze its way/' lets us not heboid the cold neglect and 
starving penary which too often await it; — one looketh out upon the 
green fields, with their blossoms, theur full eatrs, their bending branches ; 
and another looketh out upon the broad sea, with its tall ships and its 
cunning merchandise ; — all these, and many more, are wide open before 
us, and it requires but our own volitumj to decide where we will enter in 
and abide. 

Among the manifold professions and employments of life, however 
there is much else, beside natural bias, to influence a man's choice. The 
unyielding necessity of gaining a livelihood, binding upon most of us, is 
ample security that no one of them will be left vacant Industry, like 
wealth, will find its own level A deficiency in any of its channels will 
create a demand ; and self-interest will ever bie at hand, to supply it But 
this is not all. We are all, more or less, the slares of passion. The cold 
and calculating dictates erf [mtdence are often overruled by the more 
specious and flattering whispers of pride. The path of reason is too 
straight-forward and anil for our eager ambition. We cannot bide to 
toil slowly Tip her steep and thorny way, for the quiet possession of scanty 
bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have reached our ear, and we 
sigh that it may sound out our own name. The imperial purple has 
caught Qur ere, and the plain yestments of an honorable sufficient seem 
too mean ana common for our wear I 

Perhaps there is no prospect, wfaidi fhe imagination can PJ^psent^ so 
alluring to the mind of a young man as that of public life. The mere 
flict of being a theme of puolie interest, and of being exalted by the voice 
of popular fevor to a station above one's fellows, — is of itself a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent ambition could desire none 
greater. But this is but the be^nning of good thin^ — but the portal 
to ^e high places of iame. It is in the exercise of iMs trust that the 
full harvest of glory is to be reaped. Our mind is to counsel, ^our voice 
to direct, — our arm to govern all;— the sceptre of power is to be handled, 
— her royal robes put on — and toe are to be the gaze of every eye. 
These are the rich privileges which our eager fancy holds out to us as the 
rewards of office ; and it is not to be wondered at, that the coldest ambi 
lion should kindle at the view. It is no longer a strange thing, that pop 
ular favor should be courted and public station sought diligently after. 
It is man's nature to look upward — "trt amnla, codum versus^ — how 
then can he but long for this highest heaven of human glory ? 

But let us strip off the gilded veil of fancy, and look in upon the con- 
dition of office when the pomp and parade are over, and the robes are 
thrown aside. And- here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into the 
comparative happiness and ease of public station. It needs not the elo- 

3nent philosophy of the wronged Duke, to tell us, that a life of even un- 
eserved exile is sweeter far than that of painted pomp, — " the inhospi- 
table woods more free from peril than the envious court," — " the icy 
fang and churlish chiding of the winter's wind," more trusty counsellors 
than the fawning flattery of court-sycophants. Nor need we the touching 
examples of W^sey, of Buckingham, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
did misery which history suppUes, to warn us how sore and galling a 
burden is " too much honor.'* We have heard with our ears — our fa- 
thers have told us — many of us are in the immediate, sad experience^ 
that place and greatness^ though fair without, and full of temptation, — 
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are, like the apples of Aspbahnm, bat tskes to Ibe taste ; and whfok vitk 
drawn from the excitements of bosr life, and left alone to lefledioii, W€ 
are all n^j enongh to exclaim with the poet : — 

** *Tli better to be lowly boni« 

And naze with hamble liren In eontent. 
Than to be perked op In a f^lstertaig grief, 
Or wear a golden gocrow. ** 

Bat this is one of those fireside reflections whidi are mpt to esc^e mb, 
in the bostle of oat^-door life. Vain hope with all its qiecioas and 
most plausible cheats, bids os not take iqion trust so sad a truth. Aoh 
bition, which we strire in yain to ** fling awaj," wfaispen us, that it is 
nobler to bide the wont, so honor be the stake. To serve one's country, 
is at least a glorious martyrdom, and we are prood to suffer iL Were 
such the motire of those who enter the lists of public hfe, were honor 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and trust squared with integrity, 
this were a sentiment worthy the extremest limit of indulgence. A 
nobler vocation no one can have, — a more glorious sacrifice was nerei 
made, — than to toil and suffer for the public good. Our oountiy's call, 
as it were the Toice of Fate crying out to us, should make " eaoi I|et^ 
artery in this body, as hardy as me Nemean Uon*s nerre l** But is it 
horn pare and disinterested patriotism, that so many are daily dotfaed 
in the white robe of candidacy 1 Can we pretend, even in this land of 
oromise, that pablic honors are never capriciouslv, nay, are never unjust- 
jy, bestowed 1 We have not, indeed, here, that long line of titled aris- 
tocracy, " ttate^statues only,'' whose rank, dating from the cradle, can be 
founded, at most, only on a predestinarian estimate of future worth ! 
We acknowledge neither " Divine right," nor ** original compact," as a 
daim to supremacy. Much less need we fear that the wise, the virtu- 
ous, and the learned should be banished from our land, as firom Sparta 
of old, in very fear lest» br the unrestrained exertion of their permdovu 
weapons, they should work out for tibemselves an extravagant and dan- 
serous influence. The wise, the learned, the good, stand here indeed 
ttieir chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoicings 
when they strugg^ into power. But how often do we see those noble 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather than fame, would scorn to " flatter 
Neptune for his trident, or Jove for his power to thunder," — cheated of 
iheir rightful inheritance of glory ! It cannot be denied, though with 
f hame we confess it, that learning, genius, and virtue, will strive for pop- 
ular favor, but at fearful and perilous odds, against the supple knee, the 
flattering tongae, the cringing soul. 

What, then, is there in oflice for which men are thus eagerly striving ? 
What is this highest prize of contention, in pursuit of which, happiness is 
tounted as nothing, and merit is content to be pitted against hypocrisy 
sad intrigue ? It is called Power. There are few more ludicrous 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a false and 
o'erleaping ambition. The redoubted Knight of la Mancha, though un- 
equalled in story, is not alone in real life. We mar, almost daily, be- 
hold the brazen basin of the barber, borne proudly along, in all its soapy 
Ixutre, as if 't were really the golden helmet of Mambrino ! In most 
countries, we may see crowds, and even in our own practical land not a 
few of those dabblers in the pettiness of fame, whose oflBcial importance 
would serve only to remind us of that pretty device of -^sop, — a fly on 
the nxle of a chariot, striving to exclaim " what a dust do / raise ! *■ The 
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trath is, that in these times, and especially in our own land, the potoer^ 
which office of itself confers, is most specious and shadowy. Even in tha 
Old World, little else is retained, save the name, the show, the ceremony 
of power. In the most arbitrary governments of modern times, the pop 
nlar feeling is respected and obeved, though it be not directly, and in 
terms appealed to. But with us, the very boast of our liberty is, that the 
people are supreme. They indeed do delegate certain of their number, 
to manage for them their great estate of sovereignty : — but this delegated 
authority is divided off into so many branches, and so entirely cJiecked 
by the mutual action of these branoies upon eaxh. other, that. the power 
of indwidual office is a mere name and a shade. Our governors are in 
fact but public servants — a most honorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
sermce^ but containing so much more of burden and care, tnan of power, 
that we might almost apply to them the old Greek proverb, — " none in 
the land are so much slaves, as its masters^ 

But if public station do not actually con/er power upon its possessor, 
it at leout^ ^ords him the most favorable opportunity for gaining it. If 
office be not greatness, it surely must be me highest vantage-ground 
for achieving greatness.. It was the answer of 9ie Delphic oiucle to 
Cicero, says inutarch, when he inquired how he should attain to the 
highest eturthly glory, — ^ by making his oum genius, and not the will of 
the people, the guide of his life." To enter into an elaborate discussion 
of this great question, would far exceed our spare and strict allowance 
of time ; but it may well be doubted, whether that dose subjecaon to 
popular will, that contracted servitude to party, that unyielding bondage 
to public opinion, which public officers must necessarily undergo, be not 
fitf, very far, from the pure and perfect air of liberty, in which genius 
exults and thrives. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pro 
mote the mental improvement^ than the physical welfare, of om race, — 
to govern minds, than to govern men. 

I know that Mstory, an honorable mention in whose pages is, perhaps, 
the proudest reward which mortal merit can aspire to, has hitherto de- 
voted her exclusive praise to those who have led the armies or guided the 
councils of their nations. It hath now been the dianr of princes, and now 
the ** field-book of conquerors,'* and full rarely hath even the name of a 
private man, however splendid his talents or exalted his virtues, been 
deemed worthy of its notice. But the liberty, which has been here 
worked out, is not confined to the mere form and ceremony of govern- 
ment,— it not only pervades the whole atmosphere, but penetrates the 
very life-breath, and purifies the verv heart's core of society, — and i\e 
may confidently hope, that the Free Historian of Free America, pampered 
in no court, pensioned by no crown, will pen with the golden pen of 
Truth, — Aat her history may bp, as all history ought to be, — philosophy, 
pure, uncompromising philosophy, " leaching by examples," — a history, 
where crimes may be mentioned only to be condemned, — where virtue, 
genius, merit, may stand out in their own unfading beauty, the admiration 
and the model oi the world 1 We would not, indeed., withhold, their 
merited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
** patriots who have toiled and in their country's cause bled nobly." The 
sweet Ito, the sculptured marble, shall have their names in holy keep- 
ing ! But they are not alone patriots. This proud title oi patriotism is po 
narrow distinction of birth or of fortune. Whoever promotes, or labors 
to promote, the interest and welfare of his country, be his means never hi 
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small, his vocation never so humble, is a patriot They are patriots mba 
obey and defend, as well as they who make die laws. They axe patriots 
who strive, as they are able, to advance in the land tho great caose of re- 
ligion, of jostice, of public improvement Bvm* good man is a pabrioti 
They were patriots, whose names shall herea/ler be mentioned as the 
founders ana bendactors of this venerable institution. A* is a patriot) 
and worthy a patriot's praise, whose wonted presence at the head of our 
University, on this high festival of lett^ we may no longer loc^ for. If 
the yovth of our land be its hope and its promise, as their £uhera are its 
strength and its support, — surely he shall have rendered a goodly and 
an acceptable service to his country, who by his diligence, his instnictions, 
his example, has tramed up so many to her duties and her honor. We 
would yield him, then, the glory or a patriot, as well as the affectionate 
thanks of giBtefhl hearts, for all that he has done and suicred in the 
cause of education. His is a glory, *^€mnequeprafiik qmafiumi fawrfn iM fe ^ 
neqw vituperando qtdtquam nocmt^ May he live UMi^, to see this ancient 
AMxie of science, — the fond olject of his caro and love, •^ increased in 
usefulness and power; standias in all the strength of sound wisdom, in 
bU the majesty of virtue, in aU the beauty of holiness, a blessing to the 
*JiildreiL and an honor to the fiithers of our land; and on its briglitest 
tablet of record, among its best defenders, shall Ats name and kit pram 
De ever inscribed. May his years to come be foil of comfort^ and his 
md — peace! 

It is one of the peenllar features of our repnblioan govenmient^ that the 
ioors of office, — which have hitherto been rarely entered, but by those 
who could produce the passports of h%h birth or princely patronage, — 
Are here thrown open to aU. The natural CMisequeaee is, that sU are 
«ager to rush in. Ima^nation has pictnred to us this exchuiye abode, 
abundant in all the luxury and splendor of Oriental maffnifioenoe ; and 
the prince of Abyssinia felt not more longings, •» and, xyentnre to say, 
tried not moTB expedients^ to gain a knowledge and a view of the outer 
worid of man, than we to gain admittance into this favored palace of the 
Blest We do not fear, with the enemies of liberty, Uiat tnis "• political 
ambition " will always prove a canker in the hearts, or engender corrup- 
tion in the minds of our people,— warring against die interests of llteia- 
ture, and bringing down upon us either the darkness of &aaidiy or the 
more gloomy ught of despotism. We neither feel, nor feign, any such 
idle apprehensions. We have seen the flood-gates of ocean suddenly un- 
barred, and thongh the dashing waves leaped never so violendy in devouring 
all they met. — it was but for a moment ; the waters flowed again into their 
channel, and the sea was still. But though this temporary evil will ulti- 
mately be its own cure, it is well that all means should be employed to 
diminish its immediate violence. The storm has not yet ceased — we may, 
even now, see it, in all the strength of its rage, fearfully agitating our land. 
The jioly ark of our liberties is, even now, tossed on its angry bosom ! It is 
time that men*s eyes were opened to reason. It is time tluit they looked 
upon office as it really is ; like the other professions of life, a place d hon- 
orable labor, conferring on its possessor no absolute superionty,*^no ex- 
clusive privilege, — no peculiar blessedness ; — an elevation where one's 
(kilings, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous adrantage. 
We would render to the rulers and conns^ors of our land all &e respect 

* Dr. Kirklaiid, who had recently retired from the University. 
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and boma^ that axe their due; bat we will not jield up to them the wHe 
possession of that potoer*— the only power worth havings the higfaent 
power of man — a power which angels from all their glory might 8ftx>p to 
enjoy — the pmoet of doing good to mankind ^^ of serving one's coanti;v — 
of improving our race — of ennobling oar age I This is the power which 
all may possess-^ which requires no j>as6port but of Beayen. This is 
the promotaon which ^ oometh neither irom the East, from the West, nor 
yet from the South." Mind asks not the seal of office for a sanction of 
Its dictates, ** mc $umU out pooit iecuttt carbibrio popularis awa" Its course 
will on, the way it takes, " cracking ten thoasand curbs of more strone 
link asunder," than the slender impediments of artificial society. It wiU 
9peak out, wherever &t exists, In tones dum which Qod*s thunder is not 
more audible ! 

To this power and this greatness kt us aspire. Let ihe education and 
improvement of mind be the first object of our ambition. Let not the 
great harvest (^ our literaturo lie longer nnreaped. Our dizzy mountain- 
peaks »-anr gre^ hiUs — our. fertile vales — our thundering cataracts — ' 
omr pleasant strsams, were nerer made for sealed lips. Our firm hands, 
our Drave hearts, oor bright eyes, though eloquent in silence, deserve not 
a mute lyre. The fait mw of Liberty looks bald and naked without tba 
laurel of the Muse I 

JBxcunple 2. 

THE UTILITABIAN 8TSTE1C* 
"CttlBono." 

Th6 sjurit of the present stronriy demands the tuejid in til its objects ot 
pursuit; there is little reason to fear that men will neglect their interests, 
so far as their Judgment enables them to perceive them $ for little oceuples 
general attention mat does not return some plausible answer to the ques- 
tion, *< Of what use is it? what advantage arises ftom it? " The wild 
visions conjured up by the heated imaginations of other times, are aU 
viewed through tbls correcting medium, and stripped of all their bright and 
deceptive col<»s, are stamped with that value only to which tbehr ntility 
entitles them. The lance of chivalry rusts in obscurity and neglect, while 
the ploughshare is bri^t with honorable use ; the venerable castle, moss- 
eovered and shattered i)y the storms of a thousand years, is of small conse- 
quence, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manofaotoiy, its neighbor, 
whence some c€ the conveniences and comforts of life are constantly flow- 
ing ; the mountain, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-capt, and snow-crowned, towering subfime over the domains bfr. 
neath, the theme of poets, and the resting-place of 'the imagination, is 
thought little of in comparison with the dark and gloomy mine at its base, 
whence are drawn the ore for mannfiactttre, or tne coal with which it ^ 
prepared. , 

All things are estimated, not at the price set upon them by the children 
of poetry and romance, but according to their immediate subserviency in 
rendering comfortable the condition of the great majority of mankind 
And shall any one say that there is not much true philosophy in this valu 
ation ? ShaU any one sigh over the tendency of the age to look with a 
iiii'jassionate eye on those wild schemes, and false ideas of honor ao^ 

• Oa tddng the First DegTM 
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gpwtneti» wMeh in tormer times caused siieli a wiste of human lift and 
means ? Shall any one for this denounce ^the times as foivetfnl of all that 
eonstitntes excellence or happiness ? Shall it be said that this spirit neces 
sarily smothers all the nobler parts of man*s nature, and reduces him to a 
mere pains-takine, monej-gettug animal ? That it is incapable of being 
tnmecl and gaided into any sood course, and of fonning the gronndworii ot 
a better state of things than the world has ever yet seen ? Such desponding 
minds, — such prophets of CTil, must have got their ideas of the tummum 
bonitm from tales of chivalry and romance, fnnn the dreams and longings 
of a heated imagination, from any thing, in fact, rather than a comparison 
of the sources of happiness in tne present and any former time, dhould 
such an examination oe made, that which appears so bright and enchant- 
ing when viewed from a distance, will hardly bear a close inspection. 
Btrip these bright visions of all the radiance thrown around them by the 
ohanns of an elegant literature, and how meagre do they stand before us, 
m all the harsh outline of a rude and unpolished nature ; the violent pas 
■ions and harsh impulses of men stand forth, divested of that softening in 
fluence thrown upon them by a refined civilization. The courage of the 
warrior will shrink to the level of mere animal violence ; the beauty of the 
ladies will pall upon the imagination, when it is considered how nnmterest 
ing must have been their minds from the want of all those graces and re 
finements which a more enlightened age only can impart ; while through 
out all classes the powers of the intellect were but imperfectly developed, 
and give us no very exalted idea of man and his powers. Let these things 
be but once thought of in such an abstract way, separated from all the 
bright associations that are usually wound about them, and the most en 
thusiastic admirer of antiquity will hardly wish that bis lot had been cast 
in any of those periods that once seemed so delightful. 

But though the present estimate of utility be on the whole so c(»nrect, b 
there nothing in it that maybe cause of disgust to those of delicate feelings, 
and at the same time injurious to our truest, best-defined interests ? None 
but the most unhesitating, undiscriminating panegyrist would attempt to 
deny it. In their endeavors to reduce every thin^ to the standard of the 
nseiul, many have overstepped the limit In their zeal to do away with 
all old follies, they cast off with them some of those virtues which are pe 
culiar to no age or state of society, but whose seat is deep in the humda 
heart, and whose free exercise is inaispeusable to the prosperous continu 
ance of anv state or order of things ; connecting these with the reaUy 
worthless objects, with which they are so often associated, with the inten- 
tion of eradicating all the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, they 
mthlesslv tear up some of the most beautiful flowers in the gardens of the 
heart ; they crush those buds that would expand, and blossom, and bear 
ffood fruit ; that would exalt and purify, and refine life, and go far to rea 
uze man's imagined perfections. 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
that would repress all the outbreakings of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in its admiration of the beautiful and noble, with a sar- 
castic and self-conceited manner of asking the question, What use ? And 
if the object of this harsh ridicule cannot snow some direct and visible ope- 
ration of the ide|is and sentiments he admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and to have done with all such foolish and romantic notions, 
which will only impede his successful progress in the world ; that is, drop 
all that characterizes the man of feeling and sentiment, and retain nothing 
but the most esteemed maxims of a sel^-wise and selfish experience. Such 
a spirit would look upon this fair earth merely as one great farm, intended 
only to maintain its numberless denizens by its productive powers; it 
would pTidge every acre not devoted to this purpose ; it woula look with 
nn invidious eye upon lakes and mountains as useless incumbrances ; i« 
tb« pleasant light of heaven, and the blowing d its breezes, it would recog 
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mze only the means to promote yegetationi and bring the harvest to zna 
tarity ; men it wonid regard as mere instruments in these great operations 
as bound to their country, and to each other, by no stronger ties, no better 
feelings than a low and selfish interest ; to it all else seems superfluous : aU 
the glorious and beautiful, and all the touching and delicate, of the natural 
and moral world, are jmvalued and nncared for. Though this false estimate 
be but too common, the mind that has not been subjected to it must revolt 
at its dictates. What I must all the refreshing gardens and pleasant walko 
of life be shut, all its delightful prospects obstructed, and all the ^shing 
streams of the heart be seued up I Gould any one uree this in senous ar- 
^ment, no more concise and appropriate answer could be given him, than 
the decision of the Creator himself upon the works of his hand, — that they 
are good^ all eood. 

But, to such contemners of oil that soars above their own limited vision, 
the use of argument seems altogether superfluous ; there are certain epithets 
to which no definite meaning is attached, but which^ when applied with a 
certain manner of sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their object, than 
the most direct and severe crimination : there is a vagueness about them 
that gives the imagination rooxh to conjure up a thousand bad qualities, and 
apply them to whatever is the subject of ooloquy. Of this nature is the 
epithet romanHe, so frequently and indiscriminately applied to all the im 
pulses which fill the breasts of those who have not lost all the warmth and 
generosity given them by nature ; who are excited with a noble ardor at 
the mention of great examples of virtu 3 or heroism ; who can see and feel 
the sublime and beautiful m nature and in character ; who can kindle with 
love, swell with pity^ or weep in sympathy with another's woes ; they are 
told that all these tnings unit not do in ths world; that they are only found ia 
silly novels ; in fact, tnat they are all together too romanuc. The tendency 
of this spirit is to make the voung distrust their own feelings, and anxious 
to suppress every word and action-, that might come within the reach of 
this far-sweeping romantic ; restraint and affected indifference become but 
too fashionable, even among those who are formed for better things ; their 
fetters, early and long^-wom, at length cease to gall, and the man of a once 
warm heart and strong affections, becomes a frigid and unimpassioned 
thing, whose impulses are all of tne lowest, commonest description. But 
is it reaily so? Is there any danger in giving way to any of those emotions 
which are so enchanting m the page of poetry or romance? Are they 
really incompatible with those necessary auties which are allotted to most 
men in the common routine of life and occupation ? Must we risk all those 
bright visions of life, enlivened and ennobled by the exercise of those finer 
feelings we love so to dwell upon ? In fine, are they all of wo use ? Let 
the anxious inquirer look around, and mark the operation of some of those 
sentiments so harshly condemned as romantic ana useless. 

Is that feeling itse^ss which entwines a love of his native land with every 
fibre of a man^s heart ? Which nrakes him look upon her mountains and 

Jiains, her rivers and lak&s, or her rock-bound, sen-washed coast, with an 
ndescribable, and almost superstitious veneration ? Shall all those associ- 
ations which make a man look upon his country as something more than 
•o much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whom convenience has led 
to form themselves into an organizea, political body, be laughed at, as the 
relic of a byeone, barbarous age ; as too romantic to be indulged even for a 
moment ? Shall that enthusiasm which leads the traveller, weary of wan- 
dering, and longing for home, on beholding the rocks and cliffs of liis native 
shore, to exclaim with rapturous joy, — " This is ray own, my native land,'* 
— be ridiculed as the expression of nothing but a mawkish, and false sen* 
sibility ? On the contrary, is not such a feeling the foundation of that true 
and real vatriotism^ which makes a man hiy dowu wealth and comfort, and 
pour forth blood like water for his country's eood ? Has it not been the 
all-pervKBing sentiment in those martyrs ana patriots whom history and 
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fletion aquftllf delight in honoring? Should wo make Tbennopjin and 
Marathon familiar as honsehold words, had there not been some stronger 
impulse in the breasts of the heroes who fought there than the mere deaira 
to saye their lands and property- from nnjust spoliation ? Interest, or fic- 
tion, may, for a time, excite men to action in behalf of their countiy; but, 
to arouse the undying flame of patriotism, to make such loTers of their 
country as time has shown, the '< oaritas ipsius soD," the clinging to all the 
marks written in memory oy afibotiOD, the scenes of our youui, the monu 
ments and undjjrin^ histoiy of our ancestors, our hearthstones, and objects 
of domestic affection, mast all work together in a manner none the less ef 
fective, because it cannot bo reduced to tiie cold and exact rules of states- 
men or philosophers. 

Is that love useUas which exalts so high in man's judgment the worth of 
the fairer, softer portion of his race ; that takes away so much of the harsh 
and low from his character, and makes hun see every thine in a wanner 
purer light. Or are any of those other tender feelings, which purify his 
character, and make him somewhat like the divine ozigmal ? Equally harsh : 
and false is that estimate that would say so ; which would divest liie of so 
much that softens its hard and ragged track ; which would st(^ all those 
fountains ^hinjg fresh fh>m the heart, which sweeten and quicken the 
otherwise msipia and sluggish ooone of duties and labors. Ana yet such 
a disposition is but too common ; it hears with increduli^ of the existence 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent love ; or, if it cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, it shows its contempt for them by a neeiing interrogatory as to their 
advantage ; it would confine all such romantic feelings to the pages of the 
poet or noveHst, who, it thinks, first gave them birth, and insists, that how- 
ever well they may do to " point a moral, or adorn a tale," they will never 
do in real Ufe, 

If such were real life, if none of the holiest and best affections could be 
indulsed with safety, well might the gloomy views of those be entertained, 
who look upon the pleasant world as a saocession of empty nothings, ana 
all our boasted improvements and advanoements as only tending to rendw 
them lighter and more empty, and to remove us farther irom all that makes 
life worth the having. 

Such a feeling of discontent, as it is particularly apt to seize upcm minds 



fVil influence those whose natural impulses would cause them to promote 
its best interests ; but, disgusted by Sue false, utilitarian spirit just dwelt 
upon, their minds sink into a morbid and repining state, which questions 
if there be any thin^ pleasant, or excellent, contents itself with railing at 
all around, and nnrsmg its own misanthropic feelings. 

How, then, shall we answer that cold and sareasUc temper, whichj in all 
the confidence of superior wisdom, thinks to crush all the generous impul 
ses of an ardent nature, the aspirations of ^nius, or the buddines oi an 
nnfei^ed love, or strong attachment, by a withering manner of asking the 

Suestion, Of what use are oil these ? We might answer with another ques 
ion ; Of what use is the pleasant light of the sun ? For, not more groping, 
eold, and melancholy, would be an eternal^ sunless night, than Ufe without 
one ray of those warmer feelings to illumme its dark and tortuous paths, 
to gild the points of all the sterner, harsher duties, and cast a warm flush 
of happiness over all its vamng scenes. We mifht tell them, that, banish 
these, and the world would be a desert of so harsh and uninteresting an as- 
pect, that the most stoical patience could lot endure it long ; and, if their 
nnsympathizing minds could not comprehend how this might be, we might 
tell them that to the feelings they so much despise they are indebted for 
the continuance of that state of things which appears to them so profitar 
ble and excellent. That they are the gr^tt corner-stones on whlfli society 
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M founded, the bonds that maintain its union ; that, bnt for soma of the 
enthusiasm they so mnoh condemn, ciyilization would long since iiaye stop- 
ped in its progress, the arts and knowledge would have remained undeyel* 
uped, and all that tends to e:&alt and refine man^s condition would still haye 
smmbered. If they cannot be induced by this to acknowledge that there 
are any others but their own beaten highways of life, they must remain in 
i^orance of all its better part, forfeit all the enioyments which accrue tu 
those who can rightly estimate its blessings, and. plod on in the way tliey 
have chosen for memselyes ; — while, to those who have an undimmed per 
ception of the good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowery 
field, its paths enlivened by the bordering green, the gemming dewdrops 
not yet oashed from its flowerets, and all beyona a vista of gladness and 
beaufr* Happy those who choose this better portion, and en|,ioy that real 
Ufe wnich those only can have, who, in all their estimates of use, are guided 
by that true philosophy;, which, while it hastens the step of improvement, 
« does not prevent the cooperation of our best nature I 

ExampU 3. 

On the ntiun of this ancient aoniversary, on this academical jubilee, 
which borrows all its lustre from the countenance of a great community, I 
am naturaUy led to the contemplation of the power of a community. It is 
public favor which has raised a humble grammar school into the greatest 
collegiate establishment in our land. And we who are come up this day to 
make our last obeisance to our venerable parent, cannot consider without 
interest, that power out of which she sprang, ana that power upon whose 
character our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But the growth of a literary- seminary is but an exhibition in miniature 
of tiiat force of which I speak. Compared with some of its greater mani 
festations, it is the application of the force of steam to the cutting of dia 
monds, or the enchasmg of plate. It is on the spacious stage of history, 
where afes are the time, ana nations the actors, that I find the just exam 
pies of ttie power of public opinion emblazoned. What is the great lesson 
we learn from the records of our race ? What but this ? That the true 
sovereign of the world, the only monarch who is never deposed, and never 
abridged of his prerogative, 

** Who sits on no precarious throne. 
Nor borrows leave to be/* 
is Public Opinion. 

What is a throne? What is a legislature ? What is a Congress ? What 
is a constitution ? Mere pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the expression of 
Public Opinion. The moment they cease to give it vent, the moment the-y 
resist and set up for original powers, it breaks in pieces these venerable 
forms, as Daniel nroke the gilded images of Babvlonish idolatry, and holds 
up the fragments before the startled nations, with the same dreadful irony, 
— " Lo, these be the gods ye worship.'* 

One would think, from what has sometimes been advanced, on great au- 
thority, that Public Opinion was a new power. I am confident that it is a 
mistake. Public Opinion is no new creation, no stranger in the world, no 
child of its old age. It has mingled in the public afi'airs since man first 
exchanged his cave in the woods for the arts and alliances of civilized life. 

Bom m the primeval conventions of uncouth savages, its infant fingers 
traos that social contract to which the proud monarchies of the Old World 

* On taking th« first degree. 
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nre not ashamed to ^ back for the fabnloiis charter of their legitimacT. 
And from that hour it has gone about among the klngdcuns of the earth, 
working its pleaenre, whether for good or for evil. Yoa may track its ]iou 
step across the Syrian sands, when it led the fanatic hosts of Christendom 
to pour out their'libations of blood, and sacrifice their human hecatombs, 
in pious worship of the Prince of Peace. Or you may find its handiwork 
in modem England, when it spoiled of its crown the unworthy successot 
of a line of kmgs ; washed away his balm, and laid his heaa upon the 
block ; turned loose an incensed people to hunt down the remnant of that 
old house of tyrants, and pnrge toe realm of their unclean influence. BuL 
by and by, as if in very wantonness, reverting to its ancient faith and s£- 
feetions, it recalls the fugitiye princes from their exile, and rebuilds the 
dynasty it had overtamed. 

But. if the will of the people has always been the soyereign, under what 
eyer forms it has been disguised, by whateycr ministers it has exercised 
the functions of soy«reignty, it will be asked, how are we to explain certain 
dark passages of the history of man ? If the people haye been really the / 
master, whence came those odious institutions which haye preyed from age 
to age, like an hereditary disease, on the aggrieved nations ? How stole the 
serpent into the Eden of democracy ? In what chamber of the people*s 
deputies, was the order of knighthood created ? What bill of rights was it 
that stipulated for the inyiolability of the Canon and Feudal Law ? What 
date do the articles of abdication hear, wherein the major portion of man 
kind, wearied with the cares of goyemment, resiffn their irksome state, and 
sell themselvea for slaves to their fellow-men ? Where was the popular as- 
sembly conyte.jt'd. which followed up the splendid distinctions of chiyalry 
in Europe, ^vith the emoluments ana honors of modem aristocracy; ^^gild 
ing a little that was rich before," and layishine on an oyeE^^wn peerage 
civil immunities, and injurious monopolies ? u Public Opimon is supreme, 
how came in those abuses which plunder the many of wealth, and honor 
and freedom, to lay the costly spous at the feet of a few ? Crowns, prin 
cipalities, and orders of nobility, — are these the trophies with which Pub 

lie Opinion has strown its path ? Yes. Even tiiese were called 

into being by the word of the people. And all those political evils which 
have plagued the suffering race of men, first sprung into life at the will of 
the people, and received at its own hand their bloody commission ; like 
fiends raised by the enchanter, whom they will shortly torment. Folly 
was the disease of which Public Opinion was sorely sick ; Ignorance was 
the deadly charm by which it was hound ; and is it strange that it lay 
powerless along the land, the victim of petty tyranny ? It was only Sam- 
son submitting his invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of Delilah 
with the pin of a weaver's beam. And Oh, how faithfully the old patri- 
arch to]d its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthy cnild I 
"Issacharisa strong ass, couching down between two burdens; and he 
saw that rest was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant to tribute." 

But these seasons of patient sufferance do not always last. And long 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awful relictions. It is this 
moment when Public Opinion changes, — this turning of the tide, — that is 
the sublime moment in the annals of nations. 

** Its step Is as the tread 
Of a flood that leaves its bed. 
And its march it is rude desolation. ** 

It bursts through the mounds and levies that dammed it up, and strikes 
terror into ancient societies, and institutions that lie peaoemlly over the 
land, by the roar of the inunaation. It is when neat events are pendin 
when the scales of human destiny are hung out m heaven, and the eyes < 
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men grow dim with watching the doabtfol balance, — when old ayatemi 
fail, and old principles are a by-word, -« when the strong attractions which 
keep society in its orbit are dissolved, and the winds of Passion go siffhing 
by, — it is then that Public Opinion re-collects itself to meet tne smemn 
emergency ; leaving its ancient seats, it shakes off the dust of centuries, 
and carries the himian race forward to the mark they are prepared to reach 

It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of heaven were wrested from 
the successors of St Peter, and the light of the Beformation let in upon a 
mourning church. And when the clearer light of another age revealed the 
abuses still unreformed, Public Opinion invaded once more tne ground that 
was fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic work, and 
finally launched its little fleet of pilgrims on the main, to follow the setting 
sun, and lod^e the floating ark on the mountains of a New World. 

And hero m the West, it is at the biddinj? of Public Opinion, that Liber 
ty has unrolled the sky of half the §lobe, tor her star spangled banner. It 
is at the same high mandate, that Science throws across our rushing streams 
her triumphant arches ; yokes together with a Cyclopean architecture the 
everlasting hills, and then leads over their giddy summits the peaceful car 
.avans of commerce. 

But, with all its splendid triumphs, it is still an unsteadfast and turbulent 
principle, as inconstant as an individual mind. And the annals of our race 
are but accusing records, which show how Public Opinion has given its 
voluntary and omnipotent sanction to every form of crime. It has crossed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to the faggot 
and the racK the champions of truth, and the children of God. It is as 
much the parent of tlie Holy Inquisition, and the Court of the Star-Cham- 
ber, as of Bible Societies, or the Royal Academy. 

What, then, is our security ? Can we rear no bulwark ? Can we dig no 
trench arouna our noblest and most venerable establishments of Church 
and State ? Are we all embarked in a frail vessel, and may this blind 
Pol]^phemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his arm ? Where is the 
orinn of Public Opinion ? It is in private opinion. Each great national 
feeling, wave after wave, has been first the opinion of a few, Uie opinion of 
one. Here, then, is the great check, and safeguard, and regulator, in indi 
vidual character and innuence. Obviously, no external force can act on 
the all-surrounding energy of a public mind. In vain would we plant sen- 
tries, or patrol a watch about this un mastered power. The way to explode 
a magazine is to applv the match to a kernel. The way to move the pub- 
lic, is to affect individuals. Every honest citizen whom we can enlighten } 
every mind throughout the nation, by which right views are entertained, 
and proper feelings cherished, is one more improver of Public Opinion. 

Let it be deeply considered by us, since it 'thus originated, now much 
every superior understanding is its natural counsellor and guide ; and to 
what extent such men as Swift, Burke, and Mirabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, in London 
and Paris, on solemn days, wear crowns and solemn dresses, but Cannin^^ 
and Scott, and Malthus, are now the sovereigns of the world. It is in this 
fact, that Public Opinion has grown wiser, and will continue to become 
more informed, that I find the superiority and the hope of our times. And 
the humblest individual, aware that his opinions are a portion of the sov 
' erei^ law of the land, would do wrong to conceive his influence to be in 
significant. It is not insignificant. Not a thought you think, not a syllable 
you utter, but may, in its consequences, affect the prosperity of your coun 
try. Our world is framed like a vast whispering gallery, — one of those 
cnrious structures of human skill, where every breath is audible, and the 
word that at first was faintly spoken., scarce trusted to the silent air, is sent 
swiftly onward and around the vaulted walls ; a thousand babbline echoes 
ropeat and prolong the sound, till it shakes the globe with its thunder. 

Come out of vour individual shell. Give vour thoughts to -he interests 
32 
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of TOUT mee, tnd, ]ik« tiM gtnto in Oriestal ttocy, who, oieepmj^ oat of tiM 
Basket of a few incliM, in which he had been impriaonecL regained his co- 
kMsal proportions, you will grow to the statoro tj^ a p;oalike intelligence. 
Nor will yon fail of yoor reward. Thoee who, by tiieir mighty inflnenoe, 
exert a wise control over the will of the people, always receive from the 
public opinion they have enlightened, their jnst meed of praise. It is a 
ipeotacle we can never behoui without emotion, the snpremacy of one 
mind over this ooooentrated intelligence. It claims onr reluctant reverenee 
for characters in which the amiable viitnes are wanting. The moral merit 
of Cromwell is exceedingly qnestionahle ; but his astoniriiing maste^ of 
the public mind, and the energies he wielded in the cause of liberty, have 
procured hhn the endless gratitude of freemen. 

** For, if we woald speak tme. 

Much to the man Is due, 
Who from his private gardens. Where 
He lived reserred and aostere. 

As If his highest plot. 

To plant the Bergamot, 
Could by f odnstrioiM ralor climb . 
To rain the great work of Time, 

And east the kingdoms old 

Into another mould.** 

But. whero virtues and talents have alike contributed to invest an indi 
vidua! with this authority over his cotemporaries, publio opinion rejoices 
to pay its instructor a heiurtf tribute of deserved praise. It has lately been 
■' " * rlofi " ... - 



signally manifested, in the deep sympathy in our loss, on the resignation of 
liu seat at the head of the university, b^ one, for so many years, its oma 
ment and pride. I cannot speak of President Kirkland without a crowd of 
affectionate recollections, which, I am sura, are familiar to all who hear me 
For he was one of that truly fine genius which identified his character with 
the institution in whidi he sat. Whilst he remained here, his elegant mind 
rained infinence on all that harbored in its haUs ; and it was not easy for 
dulness to come under his eye without being sweetened and refined. The 
stranger who saw him, went away j^ad that there was so much savor in 
human wit He was a living refutation of that ancient calumny, that col 
leges make men morose and unskilful in the science of human uatnre. Ha 
had a cotmtenance that was like a benediction. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich convereation, and the grace of his accomplished manners, he 
reflected a light upon this seminary, which a just community have not 
failed, and shall not faU to repay with lasting honor. 



OF A VALEDICTOET ENGLISH ORATION. 
Sbcond Degree — Masta's Oratum, 

In selecting for our topic, <* The Spirit that shotdd accompany our Repub 
iican Institutions," let it not be anticipated that we are bringing Iiither a 
political tirade to fret and rave about ourselves, or that we mean to run mad 
at the sound of our own voice, as it pronounces the word "republic." We 
have not arrayed ourselves, gladiator like, to attack or defend public meas- 
ures, —to despatch in the few moments allotted «s all the political questions 
that now interest us as a people, — or to set right the executive, legislative 
and judicial departments of our government, m the short period of twenty 
minutes. We come not to battle with politicians, whoever they may be 
and whether they stand on either bank, or in the middle of the Rubicon. 
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Wa oome nofc to sweep down regiments of them with a sentence, or to blow 
np the country with a magazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon this 
spirit, without taking the word ** polities'* upon our lips. These have 
entered into and contaminated evetT* other place, — let the house of God, 
the temple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Let there be one spot 
left, where rational, thinking man may retreat from political, talking num. 
We will not be the first to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No; m the 
spint in which the prophet of old put off his shoes on Mount Hereby *' be- 
cause the ground -whereon he stood was holy," we would venture m this 
place to speak of that spurit which should guide and animate us in the 
eigoyment of our peculiar institutions. 

And addressing, as ^e trust, nay, as we know, a republican assembly, 
b(uii under the influence, surrounded and supported by the spirit of free 
institutions, what inquiry can be more important than that which opens to 
them the way in which they can most safel^r keep, and most perfectly 
enjoy these institutions ? The work of attaining them is accomplished. 
The battle is over, the yictory is won, and our fathers are at rest These 
. institutions are now ours. Praise oannot make them more, nor detraction 
less so. They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
solemn responsibleness,-* under none other than the trust that we will pre 
serve, exait, and extend them. But we shall discharse this high and hon 
orable trust, only ai we hold them in a right spirit, and exercise them upoa 
proper principles. We speak not extravagantly, then, when we say, that in 
maintaming and holding sacred that spurit which will adorn and peipetuatd 
these institutions, and ^ve them the only thing they want, their iree course, 
consists the whole duty of our generation ; and that when this ceases to be 
miportant and interesting in our ^es, we cease to deserve them. Honor 
and gratitude have been to those who attained, >— honor and gratitude shall 
be to those who preserve them. 

The spirit, theh, in the first place, whose claims we would advocate, is 
a spirit of national modesty. We use the term in distinction from that 
national arrogance or vanity which we deem unbecoming and dangerous. 

We are aware that the history of our country is a peculiar one, — peculiar 
m its interest and importance, and not to us only, but to the world. We 
nave read, with a thrilling interest, the story of our fathers doings^ dwelt 
upon their elorious anticipations, and hailed the fulfilment of them, as year 
alter year they have been developed. But where, in all this, is the occasion 
of arrogance to oturselves and denunciation of others, as if we stood on the 
only elevation, and, what is more, had reached that elevation Ourselves ? 
Our duty, we have said, is to adorn our instutions ; ostentation is its very 
opposite, — to diffuse them abroad; detraction of others will defeat us. 
but who are they who would thus stride the earth like a colossus ? Where 
is the history of then- t<riL and danger, and suffering? Where are the 
monuments of their personsl valor and heroism, and splendid achievement ? 
Where is tbe recora of their martyrdom? We have seen the conceited 
descendant of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 
has toiled that he might wear, — fluttering about, the puppet of an hour, 
yet walking, as he imagines, a cod amidst the surrounding pigmies, — 
talking as if the world were made ibr him alone, because, forsooth, he really 
cannot conceive, — as certainly no .other can, — how he could have been 
made for the world. We have seen, I say, this poor imitation of humanity, 
and looked with contempt on what we could not pity. But what do they 
more, or better, who, in the costume of national vanity, are stalking about 
amount the nations of the earth, vainly declaiming about their institutions, 
— theirs, because they happened to be bom where these had been planted, — 
and sweeping down the institutions of others, for the modest yet cogent 
reason of the Pharisee, that they are not as their own. 

But we would see amongst us. as a nation, that modesty which we-admke 
•0 much in domestic life. Indnridual modesty, — we have all seen her, — 
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ii a lovely damsel, with simpie mien, letinng maimen, and chaste am^ 
There is nothing abont her to remind one of a flower garden in distress, ok 
a rainbow bewitched. What is gandy, she hates, — display is her abomi 
nation. The scene of her glory is at home, acting, not spealuns her nraises. 
This is individual modesty, and national modesty is the same oamsei grown 
into a discreet and stately matron. She has changed her robes, it is troe^ 
but not their character nor her own. She is still the same, only morb per- 
fect in her principles, as she is more extended in her inflnenoe, -^seen only 
in the ""•»f^^"i«ng deportment of her children, — heard only in the voica 
of their enterprise, — known, as ereiy good tree is, only by her fraits. We 
woold honor the matron, as we courted the damseL We would hold her fast, 
for she is our ornament; — we would love her, for she is altc«ether lovely. 

We would not, — for it is the spirit that, in the second place, we would 
advocate, — we would not, for we dare not, decry that national pride, hon 
est, open, highnninded pride^ which originates in self respect, is nurtured 
by all the generous sympathies that gauer round the name of our native 
land, and which brings forth as its fruits national enterprise and strength, 
and what is more, national virtue. National pride in this sense is patriot- 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But the vanity' that we oondenm 
u opposite in its eveiy look, feature, and gMture, to tins honorable Tirtne, 
and It is because we think it so, that we do condemn it. Vanity is mean, — 
natriotism is noble. Vanity is dangerous,— -patriotism is our bulwark. 
Vanity is weakness, — patriotism is power. The oigan of the one is the 
ton^e, — that of the other the heart An old poet has said of a somewhat 
difSrent passion, — and there are those who hear me who can bear witnasa 
toits truth, — that 

" Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 

The shallow mannur, — bat the deep are dumb ; 

So when affections yield discourse, it seems 

Hie bottom is bat shallow whence they come. 

Tbey that are rich in words mast needs discoTer, 

They are bat poor in that wUch makes a lover/* 

And there is philosophy as well as poetry in the idea. 

Is it asked, then, who is the friend, the firm, true^iearted, evei-tc/-o»> 
trusted friend of our institutions ? We would answer, not he who is perched 
npon the house-top, shouting hosannas to the four comers of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, " Lo, here, and here alone, perfection has taken 
up her abode ; " but rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, in the 
most honorable of all attitudes, that of strenuous yet unassuming exertion ; 
— not he who talks, but he who does the most b it asked again, where, 
then, are we to look for the praises of these institutions at home, and their 
acceptance and diffusion abroad? We would answer again, not to the 
dangerous 8weei>in^ panegyrics of ns and ours, or the more dangerous 
sweeping denunciations of all o&ers end all things else, but to the good 
they have done, the evil they have prevented, the happiness they have dif 
fnsed, the misery they have healed or mitigated. Ask of honest industry, 
why she labors with a strong hand and a simling face. Ask of commerce, 
why she dances, like a sailor boy, in the breeze, joyous end impatient Lis- 
ten to the busy, gladsome hum of art mingling with the voice of nature on 
every stream, and the song of contentment blending with and perfecting 
themelodv. Behold education, the inmate of the humblest dwelling, — 
man enlightened, thinking for himself, and worshipping his maker in the 
only acceptable way, his own way. Look at yourselves, your children, 
your homes. And if you see not, near not, feel not, the praises of these in- 
stitutions in all these, eloquence cannot varnish them. Let them begone, 
tliey are not what they seem to be. 

The spirit, again, whose claims we would advocate as an accompaniment 
of our institutions, is a spirit of national moderation. The theory, and may 
it ever >>e the practical effect of these institutions, is this, that every free 
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member of the commnnityi be he high or low, rich or poor, has a right, 
equal and unquestioDable, to think, speak, and act unon every measure or 

3' ^inating amon^ and interestinjg us as a people. Ana, still further, the faU 
evelopment ot these institutions demands the fair and unshackled exer 
tion of this right. Take this single fact in connexion with the history of 
man. What is the history of man^ we mean political mail, as he is a mem- 
ber of the community ana the subject of government ? It is but a histo/y of 
parties,— of this side and that side of some undofinable line, the direction of 
which no earthly philosophjr can trace. Yes ; strange as it may seem, and 
inconsistent with that rank in creation to which man has laid claim, ever 
since the time when Abraham and Lot went one to the right hand and the 
other to the loft, men have divided themselves into parties, at the name of 
which the human tongue falters, and the human understanding shrinka 
agha«t. And this has been the case, while, instead of a general freedom of 
speech and action, a few only of men, a veiy few, have been acknowledged 
to be human beings, and all the rest have been left to make themselves out 
so. What is to be the consequence now, when all are admitted to be slo ? 
Jarring and confusion, and consequent destruction, have made up the story 
of mankind, while tyxtuiny bridled their tongues, and despotism hung like 
a dead weight upon their spirits. What is to be the result now. when tyr- 
anny and despotism have oeen hurled ^ to Uie moles and the oats," and 
the tongue and the spirit of every man are admitted, required to be free ? 
The history of our race, we perceive, reads us but a sorry lesson upon the 
subject. And the history oi our own country forms by no means a periect 
exception to the rule ; for an old Spanish author, not a hundred years ago, 
declared, ** that the air of that country ycleped America, was marvellously 
infectious, and inclined men's minds to wrangling and contention.*' 

But the spirit which, if any can, must put an end to this hitherto close 
alliance between freedom and contention, — the spirit which, like our liber- 
ties, is nowhere to be found in history, but which must spring up with and 
protect them, is a spirit of national moderation, — Hiat generous. Christian 
spirit, which is oool while it thinks, and charitable while it speaks and acts, 
— that spirit which, if experience does not -eanction, reason does, and 
which, if to be found in no other record, is yet found and enforced in that 
of the pattern of all institutions — Christiamty. Yes ; the single consider- 
ation, — and we need no other, — the single consideration of the broad ex- 
tent of our liberties, is in itself the most eloquent advocate t£ moderation. 
Perfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
without her, it has failed. That which, if any thing can, must distinguish 
the history of the present from that of all past time, is the operation of the 
true repuolican principle, that the full ergoyment of liberty oy all depends 
upon the moderate use or it by each. 

But why argue an abstract principle ? Who are thev that oppose i« ,- 
What is it that impedes its progress r We are not decrying, — God forbid 
that we ever should. — a spirit of free, open discussion. On the contrary, 
we advocate it as tne life-blood of our institutions, the very promoter of 
mcderation. It is an abandonment of this fair discussioiB ehat we condemn 
as fatal to it, — a willingness to act in obedience to other than our own un^ 
biassed judgment. It is they who would surrender their personal independ- 
ence for the bondage of patizans, who would sacrifice their sacred birth- 
right of free thought, and action, to become the meanest, because the volun- 
tary slaves of another, who must answer for the discord and confusion that 
result. Who is he that talks of freedom and equality and rights, and yet 
thinks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, and simply oecause that 
otlier bids him so think and act ? If this be liberty, that liberty of which 
we have heard so much, give us back again the dark ages, for then, at least, 
we shall not see the chain that binds us to the earth. 

Opposed also to this spirit of moderation, is that desire of controversiaT 
diatinctiQn in the younger members of the community, which, when it hw 
32* 
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wdt 9pice4 tlwfr toncne and e m b i ttered their peo, pmd i MM whaX is < 
ji yoanf politieUn. I know not a more amosiiig, were H not so dang 
a specimen of car raee, as tfak claM of inexperioieed jtt fisr eomba 
Tfaej come into the worid, and the lint aj joa hear is. *■ We most fighL 
Our fathen and our grandfathen fonglit, and whj ehonld not we? Tmo, 
we have nothing verr special to fight abovt, bat stiU we nautH^biL The 
eld i»artT fires have been bnniing only half a eentory ; whTpnt them out 
so soon? And the qoestions that kindled them, tfaoogh a little oat of date, 
hare still two sides left and what need we more?" And so the battle beginsL 
— would that it might end where ft began, — in simple, nnattained, and 
luattainable nothing. We admire their seal, appland their ingenmty are 
astonished at their more than QnizoCic Talor ; bat we langfa at thdr am- 
plicity, we wonder at tfieir foil j, we deprecate their effects. We would 
trust onr institntionB to cooler heads and safer hands. Ezpeiienoe, — that 
grej headed old gen t l eman, who followed tone into the world, and who was 
cocemporary with wisdom, ere the foondations of the earth were hod, is al- 
together the safest goardian of sneh p re ci o us treasons. Tme, he maj not 
harangue with quite so much npiditT and fieroeneas at tiMse fluent usmp 
en of nia^laee ; but the words wfakn drop slowljftom hia honored lips are 
full as wise and full as worth j of nreserration as theira. And though he 
stand leaning upon his staff; and looking with straining ejrea, wb would 
trust to his i^on quite as implicitly, as to that of the statidy,elastieTOuth. 
who, with younger and brij^iter eyes, does not always see. We would call 



back this renerable seer ftom his obscurity. He is ipowing cdd fashioned. 

ay him in a modem costume, and set hmi in ou " * 

kf our countiT will renew his youth, 
build up our 1 



We would array him in a modem costume, and set hmi in onr hi|^ places. 
The fitee air o/our country will renew his youth, and he, in retam, will 
r institutions in the spirit of wisdom and 1 



We would banish from amongst us, then, these and all other dispoations 
wfaidi stand in the way of ttiat national moderation which we deem so es> 
sential. And then, bdiold a eontrast! Place yoomelf upon the highest 
deration that oreilooks your oonntrr. Banish modentiKm ftom the mul- 
titade bttieatii you. Tou may hare Mard the roar of the thunder, and the 
lashing of the ocean, but you have heatd musie, literal music, compared 
with ttie roar and lashing of an iomioderate, uncharitable, angry, iiee 
people. But look again, — she has returned. Behold the suhlimest sight 
which the ea^ can afrord, — ten millions of freemen, different each from 
the otiier, yet witii a common country) a common interest, and a common 
hope, meetins', discussing, differing indeed in opinion about common meas- 
ures, — but the time for action has come, — they hare gone up like Ghtis- 
tian men to discharge their duty- to their country, — It is over, — tibey have 

Sme, like Christian men, to cuscharge their dufy to themselTes. Be tiie 
tter picture ours, and freedom will mdeed be a goddess ; be it ours, and 
we could almost sar that a littie vanity would be excusable. 

From speakine m the spirit which should animate us as members of our 
great republic, me occasion naturally brings us for a moment to the spirit 
with which we meet as members of that smaller republic of letten, whose 
annivenary has this day brought us together. To those of us who here 
meet afain, where a short time since we parted, the occasion is one of 
mingled feelings. We have gathered again in this great congregation, and 
around this sacred alter ; but not aU. In the littie time that has elapsed 
since our separation, three of our number, and among them one who, in 
the event which has placed him whom you hear before you, would have so 
much more ably filled the spot where I am standing, have joined that 
greater congregation, around a holier altar. The thought is a solemn and 
melancholy one. But as, in the wisdom of Providence, they were not per- 
mitted to enter upon the public stage, the feelings at their loss belong not 
to the public. It is not here that we should speak of their yirtnes, which 
we loved. — or of their telents, which we respected. These feelings belong 
to us as individnals. and as membera of that littie circle, their connexion 
with which we shall always hold in pleasing recollection 
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But we look round iipain and bdliold Another wide breach hfts been made 
within this short period, in which all of us have a oommon interest The 
venerable head of our institution,*^ the ^ardian, instructor, fHend, the 
father of his pupils,'-^ he under whose benigiiftnt auepioeB we commdnced 
and completed our collegiate career) and who difimlttsed ua firom theseiioe 

gitable walls with a parental blessing, no longer oocttpies that seat which 
e filled so long, so honorably, and so usefully-. We would mingle oat re* 
gret with the general feeling that has gone with him to his retirement. We 
would send to him the grateful remembrance and filial afibctiou of those 
who will ever be proud to remember their connexion with him. We would 
bid him farewell on this spot, consecrated by associations which will ever 
bring him to our remembrance. In the name of that education which he 
advanced, of that literature which he encouraged, of that religion which he 
idomed, we would bid him an affectionate fkrewell. We pray that the old 
age of that man may be serene and cheerful, whose youth lias been so bill* 
liant, and whose manhood so usefuL The smiles of a kind Providence be 
ever with him. The conscience of a faithful steward is hii reward here, — 
his reward hereafter he has learned from hieher authority^ 

With these feelings of regi^t to sadden mis otherwise jovous oocasion, 
ma^r it not have been well for us to have occupied it in dwelling upon the 
spirit that should accompany those institutions, into the midst of wnich we 
are hastening. It is to the voung men of our times that the call of our in 
Btitutions on this subject is the loudest. Be it theirs, then, to cultivate and 
difiiise this spirit And then, what if no trumpet-tongned orator shall rise 
up to proclaun their praises, -> what if eloquence be dumb, — the tongue of 
man sUent ? They have a heaven-bom eloquence, sweeter than music, yet 
louder than thunder, ^^ the eloquence of truth. They have an argument, 
which, though it speak not is heard through the universe, — the argument 
of a good cause, on a sound bettom. Let ue spirit that should accompany 
them be abroad,— ; let national modesty, moderation, charity, indep^idenoe, 



and, above all, the spirit of Ohristianity, be theur guMtl, and then, like 
Christianity, the powers of nature may strive against them, but they will 
stand, for they are founded upon a rook. Man eannot overthrow them, and 
the Aimighty will not 

JExainple 

OF A. VALEDIOTOBY ORATIOK IK LATIN. 

Omnibus nunc rite et feliciter peractis, restat, auditores spectatissimi, nt 
fobis pro hac benevolentia gratias agamus, omnia fausta precemur, et place 
decedere et valere vos jubeamus. Si spectandi et andiendi vos taedet, ut 
citissune abeatis prsestabimus. 

Sed primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tam frequentes convenistis, tam 
attente audistis, tam benigne plausistis, gratias bene meritas agimus; — 
vobis prsecipue, virdnes dilectce, matronesque honoratss, juvenibus virisque 
spes et solatium. Quid nostra comitia sine vobis ? Quid nos disertos, elo- 
quentes deni(|ue efficeret, si non ut aribus oculisque vestris nos commende- 
remus? Etsi nonnullsB 

" Spectatum venlont, veniunt Spectentar ut ipste," — 

et ignoscimus et probamus. Our venimus nos javenes, nos viri, nisi ut 
spectemur, audiamur et ipsi ? Sed plures, nimirum, ut audiatis, ut oculiSt 
Imguis, votis faveatis. Igitur grates, sed 

'* Grates penolvdrea dignas 
Kon opia est nostrft.^' 

** Sev. John Thornton ICitkland. 
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■c Tinim tantnm, boiutqiM omiubiis tarn probatDm, oostris adesse comitDi 



Vimm tibi ooiginietiHUiiiiiii, iMtiUM|iM et Yurtntis ikatonbiis rariwrimmn, 
ae, dnm Tizerit, intogiitatis, pradeotus, oomiaqiie TiitiUiB ezemplnm, in 
ledM iltiorM ail wiitmii, toeain logomiu. Sed ooDomm animisy onmiiim 
desidario, " Manat maosanimqiie est qnidqnid in eo amaTimns, ^d^d 
admirart smnns. Placide qoiMcat.*' 

Pnedaraqnidaai nostra rupobUca felicltaa videtiir, qnnm inter tarn oral- 
toe ▼irtote eximioe nemo ob amorem erga illam ineigiiem se reddere potest ; 
^nnm omnia p rospere polchreqne eveninnt. Florentibas rebns, smnmft ha 
JOS reipnblieiB tnnqulitate. smnm& coucordii, raspnblica mihi qnidem et 
aliis mnltis ut confido carissima tais anspieiis evasit nora ; * olim qnidem 
teiris nvno re et legibns a vobis di^nncta ; nt aliam sese libertatis Tindicem 
eyhiheat, alinm amiritisft Tincnlnma4iiciat. Perdnret atqne valeat. Vale, 
Tir ezoelientiasiDie. 

£t to, hooocatataime, eni viitieem state proTecto albentem ciyiles nsqoe 
ambinnt honores ; et voe, Coneiliarii, Cnratonsqne hooorandi, qnibos faven 
tibns et a<ynvantibns, T^nt res summa nostraqne Academia, valete. 

Vale et tn, Pmses rsTereode et, si mihi lioeat, cazissime, cnias prssidic 
famien Teritatis. patmm anspieiis in nostra Academig penetrslions olim ac 
oensnm, fnlsit nugetqne novo semper pniioreque splendore. Esto sempiter 
nnm. 

Valete Professores emditissimi ao prsBstanUssimi I Qnibns eloqoemnr 
verbis qnantA observanttA vos liabemns, qnam gratis animis vestrAm in nos 
assidnonmi laborum, coneque vigilantis recordamur ? Sit vobis hoc excel 
tnm et pene divinnm mnnns et prsBminm. Omnibus qui merentor certissime 
eveniet. 

Amici sodakaqne carissimi, itemm deni^n^ post aliquod temporis inter 
▼allum, oonvenimns, nt his sedibus amatis, quas Tcluti beatorum insulas 
doientes relic|nimns, nostm custodibus jnventutis merito honoratis, nobis 
invioem et ilhs Taledicemus. Qms enim, quum temporis inter cama&pas et 
cnm amicis acti reminiscitnr, dolorem non sentiatquod hisommbfis nimium 
dto sese eripere, marique incerto ac tumultuoso se committere oporteat, 
nnnqnam reditnrnm, nnnquam sodalinm ora jucunda aspecturum ! Inter* 
jecto jam nunc breyi tantum triennio, multos optime oDectos oculis ani- 
moque fmstra requirimus. 

Quid ego non audio tantum ? Eorum quos inter-lectissimos habnimuS| 
alter morti occubuit, alter in terns eztemia abest. Quid illos aut alioi 
qnos amavimus a me nominari necesse sit ? Quisque yestnun eos requirit, 
qnisque desiderat Valeant omnes qui absnnt, et vos, amici firatresque, 
▼alete! 

Vos anoqne valete, omnes qui adestis, — senes atqne iuvenes, quibns for 
<nna fiaa et quibns perfida, — matronsB virginesqne, quibus sit aeoor quibns 
|iia desit; — yobis adsint ante omnia virtus, 



*' Lis nnnqoam, toga rara, mens quiets. 
Tires ingeniUB, salable corpus ; 
Qaod si& esM Telltis, oihilqae maUtls.*' 



• Anno 1830, re«p. Maine a rep. Mass, se separsvtt 
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XCVI. 

A BOWDOIN PBIZB DISSEBTATION. 

Example. 

Etaay m the JMerary Character of Dr. Soanud Johuon. 

Wliile an author is living, it is not extraordinary that mankind should 
form an erroneooa estimate of his works. The influence which prejudice 
and partiality often possess over the minds of his contemporaries, is incom 
patible with a correct decision of his merits. It is not until tune has ef- 
laced the recollection of party feelings, when the virtues and foibles of the 
man are forgotten, and the warm emotions of friendship or resentment 
are no longer felt, that the merit of an author can be fairly ascertained. 
So variable is public opinion, which is often formed without examination, 
and liable to be warped by caprice, that works of real merit are frequently 
left for posterity to discover and admire, while the pompous efforts of im 
pertinence and folly are the wonders of the age. The gigantic genius of 
Shakspeare so far surpassed the learning and penetration of his tmies, that 
his productions were then little read and less admired. There were few 
who could understand, and still fewer who could relish the beauties of a 
writer whose style was as various as his talents were surprising. The im 
mortal Milton suffered the mortification of public neglect, after havinff en- 
riched the literature of his countary with a poem, which has since been 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in his language ; and his poetical 
talents, which entitled him to a reputation the most extensive and gratify 
ing, could scarcely procure for him, in his own times, a distinction above 
contemporary authors who are now forgotten. Ignorance and interest, 
envy and political rancor, have concealed from pubuo notice works, which 
the enlightened intelligence of after ages have de%hted to rescue from 
oblivion ; and it is no less common for posterity to ror;^et ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which were the admiration or the day in which tney were pro- 
duced. 

In a retrospect of the literature of any age, the mind views the respeo 
tive authors as a group of statues, which a cusory glance of the eye discov- 
ers at a distance ; and although, on a nearer examination, it could admire 
the features and beauties discoverable in those of a diminutive appearance, 
yet the energetic expression and lofty attitude of some who overtop the rest, 
exclusively attract our notice and command attention. Perhaps there has 
been no age concerning which this remark is more justly applicable, than 
the eighteenth century. In that period, a most numerous army of authors 
took ue field, greater perhaps in number, but not exceeding in height of 
stature, exceUence of skill, or brilliance of achievement, the great men of 
the three preceding centuries. 

In contemplating this collection of writers, the attention is necessarily 
withdrawn from those over whom the towering genius of Dr. Johnson 
seems to bend, and is attracted by the colossal statue which represents the 
gigantic powers of his mind. Whether we regard the variety or his talents, 
the soundness of his judgment, the depth of his penetration, the acuteness 
of his sagacity, the subtleness of his reasoning faculty, or the extent of his 
knowledge, he is equally the subject of astonishment and admiration. 

It will not, perhaps, be hazardous to affirm, that within the range of an 
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eient and modem history, it is difficult, if not imjxwsible, to point ooft a 
singula individnalf in whom was discoverable so varioas a combination of 
Uteranr accomplishmeatB. It may also be safely affirmed, that he seemed 
to possess a mmd which actually contained a greater and more variegated 
mass of knowledge than any other person has been known to possess. It • 
will not, however, be surprising, that lus productions excited the wonder and 
astonishment of mankind, when we reflect, that he had a memory which at 
any moment cotdd tumisn him with all that he had ever read, and a judg 
ment which could exactly combine and compare, analyze and a^gregato, 
the most subtle reasoning, and a love of learning never satiated by indul 
gence. A clear head and nice discrimination, a logical method and mathe 
matical predskm, rendered him one of the most powerful raasonoiB of hir 
age. A character so emment, it is not likely could pass his own times 
without much animadversion and much praise. As he was the most con- 
spicuous literary man of bis nation, it is not matter of suprise, that we find 
written of him more than it would be safe implicitly to credit, and presump 
tion universally to disbelieve. Soon after nis death, he was veir justly 
compared to tne sick lion in the fable, whom, while livme, few nad the 
temerity to attack, but against whom, when in the defenceless state of a 
corse, all In whom the malignancy of envy, or the voice of nrtjudiee, or 
the excitement of resentment existed, united their assaults witn rancor and 
bitterness. In many, the gratification of these feelines was like the fury 
of canine madness. They bit with the mordacity of the viper; but the 
impassive metal rendered retributive justice to their efforts, and the good 
sense of mankind reprobated their folly. 

It is a delightful enmlojrment to trace through the stages of infimtme im- 
becility, the growth or a genius, which, in the progcessive gradations oiit» 
matnnty. expands like the majestic branches of ^ the Pride of the Forest," 
by slow degrees, and native hvdihood, acauiring strength and enlargement, 
and becomlngat last a sublime emblem or independence, of fortitude, ana 
durability. The development of Dr. Johnsori*B mind, is a subject, from^ 
the contemplation of which, we may derive much pleasure and improve 
ment. It was not like a sickly and tender plant, to be nursed with tiie most 
anxious solicitude. It possessed a native vigor and eneivy, which neither 
the disadvantages of an unpropitious culture could retard, nor the blasts of 
adverse fortune could depress. The tempestuous storms, to which a nature 
less hardy would have yielded, it bore with inflexible firmness ; and, like a 
rock in me midst of the ocean, just protending above the waves, by which 
it is sometimes overflowed, and at the reflnence of the billows, with haughty 
pride becomes again visible, it withstood the conflict of contending ele- 
ments. Undaunted by difficulties, from which a mind not imderserving of 
respect would involuntarily have recoiled, we observe it, in the progress of 
his life, stemming the current of adversity, rather in the pride of triumph, 
than in the humiliation of despondence. In following nim through the 
dangers and hardships which he too frequently had to encounter, we raav 
observe how wonderfully his mind gained efficiency by resistance ; and, 
like an impetuous torrent, overleaping the barriers of its course, with reno- 
vated strength he overwhelmed opposition. 

The ninth year of the eighteenm century gave birth to the man, who was 
afterwards to become the glory of his country, the champion of his lan- 
guage, and the honor and ornament of the literature of his age. Among 
some of the biographers of Dr. Johnson, we discover a disposition to in- 
dulge in tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jingle of boyish rhymes &1 
the ^e of three years, and leading readers to suppose him to have mounted 
his regasus before he was entirely out of the cradle. Little appears tc 
have been known respecting his early childhood, and much less with re 
gard to the progress he made in learning under his earliest teachers, both 
of which were perhaps of no consequence ; stories of such stranse precocity 
usually carry with themselves theur own refutation. The earliest intelh 
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^nce, upon which we may rely, informs us, that Jolmsoa, while at the 
Litchfield school, had a standing scarcely respectable. The only talent by 
which he was then in any wise distinguished) was a remarkable tenacity of 
memory. This, it will be seen, was of the utmost importance to him. Af- 
ter a preparatory course in classical literature, we find him, at the age of 
nineteen, enfered as a commoner in Pembroke College, Oxford, assisting 
the studies of a young gentleman, by whose aid h& was maintained. The 
performance which first brought him into notice, was the translation of 
Poj^e's " Messiah " into Latin, which possessed no other poetical merit than 
purity of diction. Circumstances occurred, which deprived him of the only 
support upon which he relied ; the gentleman under his charge changing 
his plan of education. After various discouragements, and embarrassments 
in his pecuniary resources, he was compelled to quit the university, where 
his residence, with little interruption, had been continued nearly three 
years. Having endeavored to obtain the means of living by assistmg at a 
public school, m a short time he relinquished an employment, which yield 
ed him little pleasure, and which became the more irksome from a disgust 
he had taken with the person by whom it was patronized. It was at this 
period, that a resort to nis pen became necessary for the support of his life. 
A translation of a voyage to Abyssinia, by Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese 
missionary, it is believed, wds the first literary effort by which he attempted 
to raise a revenue. In this production, Johnson discovers much of that 
purity and energy of diction, by which he was afterwards distinjguished. 
An easy flow of Tanguafe, with a strength of expression, gave a dignity to 
the translated author he did not naturally possess. The flexibility and 
harmony of the EngHsh tongue added an unportanoe and interest to the 
performance, to which, for its subsequent reputation, it was much indebted. 

In March, 1737, Johnson, in company with David Garrick, made his entry 
into London, each to try his fortune on the extensive theatre of the me- 
tropolis. The fbrmer, niUierto the child of disaster and disappontment 
determined to enlarge the sphere in which to crowd his way ; and botli 
were equally undaunted by tne failure of their schemes. 

The biographers of Johnson are unable to fix with certainty the period at 
which the Tragedy of ** Irene " was finished. Tfaoufh there ai^ears some 
evidence of its completion prior to his arrival in London, it was doomed, if 
written at that time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and frieikd 
ship of Garrick, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Bnury Iaoo 
Theatre, enabled him to produce it on the stage. With respeot to the merits 
of this production, an observation which was judiciously applied to Addi* 
son's " Cato," may, with equal justice, be made: '^It wants mneh of that 
contrivance and effect, which is best understood by those who are skilled in 
writing for the stage." It is. in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
those mcidents, which would render it interesting to an audience; and 
will much better delight a reader in the retirement of the closet, than the 
confused assemblage of the theatre. The languase is dignified and forci 
ble, and Ihe sentiments worthy of its author. Literary men, who are 



pleased with " chill philosophy," and *' unaffeodng elegance,*' will admire it ; 
readers of taste will be dehghted with the beauty of some of its sentiments, 
and many elegant passages which it contains, which will long preserve it 
from oblivion. Garrick, upon being asked why he did not produce anothdl^ 
tragedy from his Litchfield friend, replied, *^ when Johnsdn writes tra|»dy, 
passion sleeps, and declamation roars." Johnson himself appear)^ to nave 
been in some degree sensible of the truth of such a remark, as thiis was his 
first and only attempt. Having had a run of thirteen nights, Irene was 
never after revived. 

About the year 1738, we find him again invoking his muse, in an imita 
tion of Juvenal's Third Satire, to which he gave the name of *' London." It 
has been thought, that, under the name of Thales, he addresses his friend 
Savage, vdiese life he subseqently wrote, and with whom he had previoudy 
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pamed many of his dissipated hours. SaTRge was a man of very great 
genius, but of an irregular and dissipated life, from the contamination of 
which, nothing but good principles, deep rooted, which he had early im- 
bibed, could have preserved the morals of Johnson. 

If not among the most important of his efforts, this poem, and '' The 
Vanity of Human Wishes,** another similar to it, in imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal, may be esteemed among his most happy attempts. The 
spirit and energy witn which he wrote, folly equals the poignancy of the 
Roman satirist. Juvenal and Johnson were both enzased in the cause of 
rirtue, and the poetic fire and sarcastic severity of uie imitation is well 
worthy of the original. The lines of the English author flow with all that 
trace and dignity with which the Latin poet abounds. That he should 
aave written with the same ardor and animation, is natural ; and tiie accu 
latorial strain of invective in which he writes, does ample justice to the 
censorial department of the satirist. It is related that Mr. Pope, after read 
ing his '* London,*' observed, in allusion to the passage from Terence, which 
was once applied to Milton, '* Ubi, ubi est, diu celari non potest,** — a re 
mark whicn proved truly prophetic. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the superior talents of this eminent 
writer, at the age of thirty, were scarcely able to provide him with an in 
come adequate to his wants. Being bred to no profession, he was com 
polled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Many of his scnemes in pub 
tication failed for want of encouragement, and others, in which he succeed 
ed. proved of little benefit to him. We find some of his fugitive pieces at 
this time appearing in the '* 6entleman*s Magazine,** and among them 
several very masteny touches in biographical delineation. In biography, 
Johnson peculiarly excelled. The "Lives of the PoetSj** which he at a 
much later period sent Into the world, will remain a lastmg monument of 
his genius, and critical sagacity. Few perhaps, more feelmgly iUustrated 
Jnvenal*8 axiom, 

" Hand fluile emexsont, qaorom virtatttras obstat 
Bes angusta domL " 

But tbe independence of his spirit, and the native energy of hia mind, reu 
dered him little sensible to the sombre shades by which fortune had sur- 
rounded him. 

His parliamentary speeches, which appeared about this time, are a model 
of punty of diction, copiousness of language, and flowing eloquence. In 
reflecting how scanty were the materials from which they were written, our 
surprise and admiration are equally excited. His biographers relate,,4hat 
frequently he was only informed who were the speakers, the order in which 
they spoke, and the sides they took. At best, the notes which were pro 
cured were of but little use to him; and it is well known, he was but once 
in Parliament-house for this purpose. We are charmed with the dignity 
and energy which these speeches possess. Without disparagement, some of 
them may be compared to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Roman 
orators. In force of style, harmony of diction, and copiousness of expres- 
uon. they equal any instances of ancient or modem eloquence. 

TQere is no view in which Johnson appears less advantageous than as a 
political writer. His warmest friends are ready to acknowledge, that his 
reputation would have suffered no }oss, had he never meddled with politics. 
His arguments, indeed, were ingenious ; but strong prejudices and partiali 
ties save to his pen a direction which his imderstanding could not approve, 
and, m moments of cooler reflection, his conscience must have condemned. 
With the sentiments of a warm tory and risid high-churchman, his charac 
ter was frequently exposed to much seventy of aspersion ; but, possessed 
with the |;enius and reputation of the greatest scholar of his i^, and the 
virtues of a man, over whom morality and religion had much influence, ho 
aught well defy the attacks of his enemies. 
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At about rii€ age of forty, be oommericed a work wivcfa added to hn rep 
utation., aud gave him, witn no inconsiderable degree of justice, the name 
of the English moralist. 

With very little assistance, he completed, in a coarse of two years, the 
publication of tlie " Rambler," giving to the world, on stated days, two 
papers in a week. It appears, that, though those essays amounted to two 
hundred and eight, he received but ten numbers from the pens of his 
friends. 

^ The disadvantages under which an author labors, in periodical pub!ioa 
tions, wliose frequency leaves little time for the interruptions of recreation 
or necessity, he has most feelingly described. " He that condemns himself 
to cc»mposQ on a stated dtiy, «^ill often bring to his task an attention dissi- 
pated, » memor^r embarrassed, an imajgiiiation overwhelmed, a mind dis 
tnicted with ar.xieties. a body languishing with disease; he will labor on a 
barren topic till it is too late to change it; or, in the ardor of inveiitiou, 
diiluse Ins thoughts into wild exuberance, wiucb the present hour cannot 
suffer judgi^ient to examine or reduce." 

For depth of moral reflection, the " ISamblers " of Johnson most ever 
be preeminent The ethics of the ancients are not stored with a more val 
nabie mass of monM instruction ; and in vain may we search for the prin 
cmles of the purest philosophy, so beautifully blended with the lovolinesa 
of virtue. It was not probable that the frailties or peculiarities of maakind 
ioold escape his acute penetration, which was ever on th^ siert, 

** Tto mark the age, shoot foUy as it lUes. 
And catch the manuers Uv&g as tbey rise.** 

From an early period, he had accustomed himself to a habit of close think 
•ng. His^active and vigorous mind always first matured what he had to 
Mvance, and his conndence in his assertions was owing to deductions 
4^hich resulted from the deepest reasoning. 

TtB moralizing " Rambler" is always dignified in his sentiments, logical 
in }^ inferences, and energetic in his style. Though many of his papers 
■ftssume a jgraviiy which forbids trifling, his remarks are sententious and 
forcible. "They do not always partake of the soipbre shades of melancholvj 
and seldom seem to participate of a cynical severity. The strain of moral- 
ity which flows from his pen, discovers a mind at times under the influence 
oi gloomy reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feelings of a man 
prone to look upon the darkest side. Instruction and sublimity may be 
found in his papers. The majority of mankind will admire them m the re- 
tirem«nt of tne closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
the friends of virtue will ever rejoice that the great learning of the critic 
and scholar has so successfully labored in Rer service. The papers of the 
•* Idler," and those of the " Adventurer," written by Johnson, exhibit the 
same powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. 

As a Latin poet, he can only be ranked with other admired writers, who 
attempted metrical excellence in a language that allows no new expressions. 
The most successful writer can do no more than imitate the flowers which 
he has discovered on classic ground, and display to the world his acquaint- 
ance with its productions. He may heat his mind^with the spirit witli 
which the poets of antiquity have written. He may 'imbibe a portion of 
their taste, and, as far as he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
tbeir Language, will still fail of originality, and savor of ij^iitation. 

There can be little doubt but that the affair in which' Johnson was con 
nected with Lauder, was always to himself a source of regret. His integ 
rity, it may safely be presumedj would have witliholden him from giving 
count 3nance to an attempt to injure the reputation of the immortal Milton, 
had he been at first, as he afterwards wa?, convinced of the injustice of the 

1 m wJuch he e^go^ed. The rocaotatiQn he e;Ftort«4 ^em the pemoo 
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who had thns inveigled him into this infamons plan, made honorable amendi 
to the injured character of the poet. That he bad been m&de a dnpe to 
the duplicity of the enemy of Milton, could, in his own feelings, be but 
little alleviated by an acknow^ledgment of his crime. As he harboured no 
malevolence of fueling towards this sublime writer, posterity have little of 
which to accuse him ; as the best men may at times be deceived, espe- 
cially when the influence of party feelings 'fosters their jft^jndices, an<f 
Sives to the judgment, for a moment, a bias, which calm reflection, and 
ispassionate examination, aftenvards perceives, acknowledges, and cor- 
rects. 

His " English Dictionary " will long remain a lasting reccrd of the pow- 
erful mind of Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed the standard of our lan- 
guage, and, with the most indefatigable labor and acuteness, given precision 
to the meaning of our wt>rds, which, hitherto, had been too much neglected 
by the lexicoffraphers who preceded him. He has pruned of their excres- 
cences the indeterminate signification of many terms, and placed in appro 
priate gradations the fluctuating import of many expressions. Until his 
time there had been no author upon whose judgment the world seemed 
implicitly to rely ; and time has since proved, that the stupendous labor, 
ana powerful talents of Johnson have left nothing for succeeding lexico- 
grapners to do in defining the English language. 

His benevolent feelings often engaged him in the service of many for 
whom he had little friendship, and who oonid lay no claim to the assistance 
of his pen. The number or dedications, prologues, and recommendatory 
effusions which issued from it, in behalf of indigent merit, or unaspiring 
modesty, at once illustrates the. kindness of his heart, and the .disinterest- 
edness of his motives. 

During a season, in which his mind was oppressed wkh the gloomy re- 
flections of afiliction, occasioned by the loss of his. aged mother, to whom 
he was tenderly and affectionately attached, it is re'ated, that he wrote his 
*' Rasselas.** This elegant specimen of Oriental ir.^gery, we are told, was 
written during the evenings of a single week, to ejablc him to defray the 
funeral expenses of his deceased parent. Perhaps there is no prosaic effu 
sion, in which the exuberance ana harmony of our language has been more 
artfully combined, or more fully displayed. It is here toat he discovers 
those surprising powers of imagination, which were the astonishment and 
admiration of mankind. Though the strain of moralizing reflection, which 
pervades the whole story, seems to partake of the gloomy shades which oc 
casionally overshadowed his mind, it may yet be questioned, if the world 
will again soon be favored with a trifle, from any pen^ in which it may be, 
at the same time, more delighted and improved. 

In the poetry of Dr. Johnson, if we do not discover flie harmony which 
delights a musical ear, we are fully compensated by an energy of expres- 
sion, a lofty style, and a critical elegance of diction. The majesty of his 
numbers resembles the tones of a powerful instrument, not discordant by 
the strength of their parts. His versiflcatioA cannot boast of an unbroken 
melody, but his measures flow like the slow and solemn progress of a 
mighty river, rather than like the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If 
he does not possess the smoothness of poetical numbers, the ear is not fa- 
fci^ied by the sameness of his style ; and we may continue to be deliehted 
with the variety and dignity of his expressions, when we should be guid tc 
be relieved from the monotonous harmony of poets of more musical ears. 

Johnson had for some time been solicited by his bookseller to undertake 
the editorial department in a splendid edition of the British Poets. This 
was the last great effort of his mind. His reputation needed not, at thif 
t^riod. an accession to give permanency to his fame; yet another laure. 
was added to grace his brow. 

This stupendous publication, which was to be comprised in seventy v^ 
«iMs,inth«Qoax«eof afewyearawasofforadtotheworid^with the Utm 
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•f each author prefixed, containhig critical observations on tlieir writings. 
These prefaces were anerwards republished in four separate volumes, tc 
which was given the title of Johnson's " Lives of the Poets.'* It is here 
that the phflosophical talents of this great man were fully developed. If « 
vigorous understanding, a sound judgment, a scrutinizing penetration, com 

J)rehensive knowledge, and a discriminating sagacity, were qualificatioiis 
or such an undertaking, it would have been difficult to discover an indi 
vidual whose native energy of mind, and critical talents, more peculiarly 
fitted him than Johnson. He possessed the ability to discern, the judgment 
to commend, and the taste to admire the excellences of his authors, while, 
at the same time, he had the independence to condemn their failings, even 
should his animadversions be in opposition to public Opinion. Tne mac 
who would singlv dispute the admiration of his contemporaries, chooses foi 
nimself a hazardous undertaking. But the mind of Johnson did not deign 
to stoop to vulgar prejudices, and his nobleness of spirit spumed at oppos 
ing the dictates of truth and sound judgment, though error was popular io 
the best of company. When we compare the decision of his criticisms 
with the rules or taste, and the learned Institutes of Aristotle and Quintil 
ian, we are irresistibly compelled to revere his opinions. The " Lives of 
the English Poets " may justly be considered as the noblest* specimen of 
elegant and solid criticism which any age has produced. It is, however, a 
matter of surprise, that he should have included many in his list cf Eng 
Ksh Poets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, who 
are omitted. In all his work he gives no excuse for excluding the admired 
author of the Fairy Queen. 

His enemies accuse him of writing, in his "life of Milton, with a min<J 
warped by unmanly prejudice, and mingling the feelings of party spirit 
and bigoti^' in his delineation of the poet. Ir he has not bestowed the just 
meed of panegyric as the biographer of Milton, all must allow that he has 
done him ample justice as his commentator. His criticism of " Paradise 
Lost *' would have done honor to anv pen. As that poem is a production 
which the genius of Milton only could have produced, so the criticism of 
Johnson is such as only Johnson could have written. 

His ** Life of Pope ""is a masterlv cilcct of acute judgment and critical 
skill. He was, perhaps, as justly able fTestimate the genius and poetical 
talents of that English bara, as any man living. Friendship had induced 
him to write the ''Life of Savage," which is prized as one of the finest 

Sieces of biography now extant. His other lives more or less partake of 
le genius or a writer, who, for nervous elegance and justness or sentiment, 
has scarcely a competitor. His two prefaces, the one to his " English Dic- 
tionary," the other to an edition of Snakspeare, which was published under 
his superintendence, will long remain the astonishment ana admiration of 
mankind. Few writers have obtained any approach to competition with 
these pieces. Though entirely different in their subject, the same close 
ness of thought, punty of diction, nervous strength, and dignity of style, 
in each are eoually conspicuous. Never had an estimate of the genius and 
merits of Shakspeare been given to the world, to which it woulohave been 
safe to yield implicit credence. The truth was, no cne had perfectly un 
derstood him. He threw light upon parts of his 'character, which had never 
before been exposed to view. Learned investigation enabled Johnson to see 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either never 
noticed, or never had the sagacity to discern. He compares his perfonn 
ances vrith the roles which the genius of antiquity had discoverea and il 
lustrated, and not with the prejudices of modern arrogance and imbecilitv 
He gave the most exalted commendation to a mind, whose intuitive intelfi 
gence rendered the laborious acquirement of knowledge, and the culture of 
study, as but a secondary assistance to its operations; and, though mankind 
should place but little value upon his commentaries on the text, they may 
j^tly feel indebted for his development of the genius of Shakspeare. It ii 
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not a matter of wooder, that the exaaisitely beautiful preface to the editi«« 

of Sbakspeare's plays, should laj cuum to such superlative merit. Wheth- 
er we regard the abundance and classical selection of its allusions, the ae 
curacy and justice of the criticisms, or its just appreciation of the excel- 
lences and ilefects of the poet, it is equally the snmect of admiration. 

The literary character of Dr. Johnson, may, })erbaps, receive illustratioa 
by examining his life, as well as by criticising his writing That prejudice 
should have found no place in a mind of such astonishing eneiKy, would 
seem as wonderful as it must have been rare. It would seem equally strange, 
if his antipathies were not sometimes manifested in the. heat of passion, or in 
the ardor of debate. The Scotch and Dissenters, the scholars of Cambridge 
and the Whigs, were often mentioned with more acrimony than discretion. 
There was, peniaps, no man who more strenuously advocated the principles 
of subordination, and few who displayed them less m practice. The tempers 
of men are more under the influence of external circumstances than moral 
writers in eeneral are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely felt the 
weight of disappointment and penury in his early years. At a later period, 
he was gratified bv applause and universal adulation. Can it be wonderful, 
then, that, with tne strong feelings of vigcxrous passions, and the common 
failings of human nature, he should, at times, be carried away in conversar 
tion, and in hasty compositions, farther than his matnrer judgment would 
•ancti<^:^ of the better reelings of his heart approve. There were few men 
whose colloquial powers could give more delight to those around him, 
and scarcely another whose insulted feelings were more awfully dreaded. 
Though he might not pass for a scientific scnolar, the worid can have little 
reason to doubt the extent of his learning, or the unbounded range of his 
information. His desultory manner of reading made his knowledge more 
comprehensive than minute; and his Quickness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the ideas of an author without tiring his 
patience by perusmg a whole Dook. His extraordinarv powers of nndex^ 
standing were much cultivated by study, and still more by reflection. The 
accuracv of his observations, and the justness of his remarks, were the 
result of mature deliberation and depth of meditation, before he uttered his 
sentiments ; and his memory furnished him with an inexhaustible fund, 
from which his reasonings were assisted and enforced. The aptness of his 
illustrations was a strong evidence of the sagad^ of his perceptions, and 
the soundness of his judgment. His observations received ad(Utional 
weight from the loudness of his voice, and the solemnity with which they 
were delivered. The sophistry of an antagonist always fell a prey to the 
piercinf glance of his penetration ; and he became uie more elated, by 
mpn 1 ' ' ' - - - ~. 



trimnpn when his opponents had been most decided. The great < _ 
which appeared in his writings, resulted from an activity of mind, whica 
habit had accustomed to reason with precision. His conceptions of tilings 
sprang not from idle thought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en 
er^es of a vigorous intellect, assisted b^ the efibrts of a soaring imagination. 
His conversation was striking, interestmg, and instructive, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the perspicuity and force of his remarks; 
and his zeal for the interests of religion and^rtne was often manifested in 
his discourse. He was expert at argumentation, and the schools of declsr 
mation could not boast of a more subtle reasoner, or a more artful sophist, 
when his side was a bad one ; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
of victory as of truth. His answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
engage with him.. Universal submission, it is likely, gave an apparent 
dogmatism which he otherwise might not have possessed. If there was an 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it should be remembered, how fre 
auentl y they were provoked bv the insults of impertinence and the conceit of 
ignorance. The specious garo of dissimulation he despised. A noble spirit 
of indepedence actuated his demeanor. He did not violate the integrity of 
ku feehngs by stoopmg to gratify the pride of rank, when u^iaccompanied 
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br a snperii^rity of intellect commensurate with its dignity, flis 
ftOhorrence of flattery and adulation lost him that patronage of the g 



ntter 
5 great, 
which he otherwise might probably sooner have acquired ; and he rose to 
eminence rather by the unassisted efforts df his own genius, tkjxn the en- 
couragements of the rich and the learned. He was little indebted to the 
assistance of his friends for his great reputation. The irresistible energy of 
his character carried him throiugh all his diflScnlties with an anbroken spirit, 
and an unblemished fame. If he paid not his court to the noble, it was not 
from disrespect to the subordinations of rank in societ}r, but a dislike to the 
arts of dissimulation, and an aversion to the degradation of science at the 
thrine of j^atronage. His sarcastic letter to the Earl of Chesterfield is a 
noble specimen of his independence of spirit, and his contempt of the ser 
vile arts of adulation. It is a feeling exposition of the hardships he had 
endured, until royal munificence placed him beyond the boundaries of 
want, and smoothed his descent to tne grave. 

His knowledge of the Greek language, in comparison with his acquaint 
ance with the Latin, was superficial. In his early years, he bad devotee 
himself so closel^r to the study of the ancient jxwts, that it may be ques- 
tioned, if hiis familiarity with them in his own times could find a superior 
His decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian's poems, 
created him manv opponents, upon a subject, respecting which, "truth had 
never been established, or fallacy detected.** 

It is not a little strange, that; in many instances, the biographers of 
Johnson have appeared like enemies. It may, however, be observed, that 
few men could nave stood the ordeal to which the minuteness of Boswell 
exposed him, with so much honor to the reputation of their heart and their 
head. This mighty Caliban of literature is here stripped of everjr disgyise, 
and held up to public view. Though the world has been delighted and 
improved bv the record of tiis converation, in which his learning, his genius, 
and his unoisguised sentiments have so conspicuously shone forth, it cannot 
but be allowed, that it is informed of much, which it was not important, 
and, perhaps, was not proper for it to know; and that the coloring which 
the painter has given to his nortrait. will admit of many different shades, 
from which the partiality of mendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
is here, however, that wb may trace the incredible vastness of an intellect, 
destmed to become the glory of his coontiy, and the pride of English 
literature. 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson's mind with feel 
ings similai* to those sublime emotions^with which we view the boundless 
expanse of the ocean, fathomless to human measurement, and whose ca 
pacity exceeds our conception. In his writings appears more conspicuously 
than in his conversation the compass and extent of his understanding. His 
faculties were vigorous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
and unlimited, his mind vehement and ardent, the combinations of hia 
fancy various and original, and his imagination neither clouded or depress- 
ed by the discipline of study, or the misfortunes of life. His readers are 
delighted and astonished at the wonderful beauty of his conceptions, and 
the depth of reflection which his opinions discover. In his style he is dig- 
nified and forcible, in his language elegant and copious. He gives to every 
word its true meaning, and its iUustrative purport. His epithets are used 
with judgment and discrimination. Every tning which he says has a deter- 
minate significancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
conceptions. If he introduces hard words, their peculiar adaptation to his 
meaning should atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be remembered, 
that Cicero introduced Greek terms, when treating upon learned subjects, 
to supply the deficiency of the Roman language, and that the " great and 
comprehensive conceptions of Johnson could not easily be expressed by 
common words.*' 
Should it be thought that the style of this Isarned author has injured oui 
33* 
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l&tigaage, be must htre oommitted this injury by making it more snbor 
dinate to gramnuitical rules. Foreigners ana future generations will be 
more capable of nnderstandinff it, since he has excluded expressions which 
are only to be found in colloquial intercourse and vulgar phraseolo^. 
From his example, men may leani to give to their style energy, perspicuity, 
and elegance. They may acooire a nabit of close thinking, and oecome 
accustomed to express their ideas with force and precision. 

His political writings will be read and admired onlv for the dimity and 
nieigy of their style. His compositions are a most valuable addition to the 
literature of his country, and will confer a lasting reputation on his name. 
They are replete with ** useful instruction, and elegant entertainment,*' and 
by perusing them, mankind may advance in knowledge and virtue. The 
efforts of his mind discover a life of study and meditation. His writings 
display a genius cultivated with industry, and quickened by exertion, ma 
miutiAirious i>roductions are an honor to the Eudish nation ; and his answer 
to his sovereign might mora fairly be allowed, ** that he had written his 
•hare,** if he had not vrriUen so wm. His mind has been laid open to the 
public in his printed works, without ** reservation or disguise : ** and, with 
all his faults and failings, he is still the admiration of mankind. 



xcvn. 

ON THE COMPOSITION OF A SEBMON.* 

OntheChoiuofTaU. 

There are, in general, five parts of a sermon : the exordium, the con 
nexion, the division, the discussion, and the application ; but as connexion 
and division are parts which ought to be extremely short, we can nroperly 
reckon oply three parts : exordium, discussion, ana application. However, 
we will just take notice of connexion and division alter we have spoken a 
little on the choice of texts, and a few general rules of discussing them. 

1. Never choose such texts as have not complete sense ; for only imper 
tinent and foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two words 
which signify nothing. 

2. Not only words which have a complete sense of themselves must be 
taken, but they must also include the complete sense of the writer whose 
words they are ; for it is his language, and they are his sentiments, which 
yon explain, For example, should yon take these words of 2 Cor. 1: 3. 
^ Blessed be God, the Father of our 'Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort,'* and stop here, you will include a com- 
plete sense ; but it would not be the Apostle's sense. Should you go farther, 
and add, " who comforteth us in all our tribulation," it would not then be 
the complete sense of St. Paul, nor would his meaning be wholly taken in, 
unless yon went to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete sense 
of the sncrad writer is taken, you may stop ; for there are few texts in Scrip- 
ture, which do not afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is equally in- 
convenient to take too much text or too little : both extremes, must be 
avoided. 

■tei2nt"in?Si?i*J?"i"'* remarks are taken from Hannam^s " Pulpit Assistant." Ths 
•caoem wiu atao find much old Grom Oresley's " Treatise on PreabWng." 
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O^meral ruiea of Msrmotu. 1. A sermon should clearly and purely ex- 

eatn a text, make the sen&d easily to be comprehended, and place things 
»fore the people's eyes, so that they may be understood without difficultv. 
This rule condemns embarrassment and obscuritv, the most disagreeable 
thing in t je world in a goipel pulpit. It ought to be remembered, that the 
greatest part of the hearers are simple people, whose profit, however, must 
be aimed at in preaching: but it is impossible to edi^' them, unless you be 
A'ery clear. Bishop Burnett says, ^' a preacher is to fancy himself as in the 
room of the most unlearned man in the whole parish, and must therefore 
put such parts of his discourses as he would have all understand, in so plain 
ft form of words, that it may not be beyond the meanest of thchi. This he 
will certamly study to do, if his desire be to edify them, rather than to make 
them admire himself as a learned and high spoken man.'* 

2. A sermoi must give the entire sense of the whold text, in order to 
which it must be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry and 
barren explications, wherein the preacher diseovers neither stud^ nor in- 
vention, and leaves unsaid a great number of beautiful things with which 
his text might have furnished nim. In matters of religion and piety, not to 
edify much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor will do more 
mischief in an hour, than a hundred rich sermons can do good. 

3. The preacher must be wise^ in opposition to those impertinent people 
who utter jests, comical compansons, quirks, and extravagances ; sooer^in 
opposition to those rash spirits who would penetrate all, and curiously dive 
into mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty; chaste, in opposition to 
those bold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of saying many 
ihings which produce unclean ideas in the mind. 

4. A preacher must be simple and graven Simple, speakine tilings of 
good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; grave, oecause all 
sorts of vulgar and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided. The pulpit i« 
the seat of good natural sense, and the good sense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner^ however 
which affects the heart ; either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them tc 
acts of piety, repentance, or holiness. 

6. One of the most important precepts for the discussion of a text) and 
the composition of a sermon, is, aoove all things, to avoid excess : — 

1. There must not be too much genius. I mean, not too many brilliant 
sparkling, and shining things : for they would produce very bad effects 
The auditor will never fail to say, " The man preaches himself, aims to dis 
play his genius, and is not animated by the spirit of God, but by that of 
the worldl" 

2. A Sermon must not be overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers* 
memories cannot retain it all ; and by aiming to keep all, they will lose 
all. Take care, then, not to charge your sermon with too much matter. 

3. Care must also be taken never to strain an^ particular part, either in 
attempting to exhaust it, or to penetrate too far into it. Frequently in at 
tempting it, you will distil the subject till it evaporates. 

4. Figures must not be overstrainfed. This is done by stretching meta 
phor into allegory, or by carrying a parallel too far. A metaphor is changed 
wto an allegory when a number of^ things are heaped up, which agree to 
the subject in keeping close to the metaphor. Alle^ries may sometimes 
be used very agreeably: but they must not be stramed: that is, all tliat 
can be said of them must not be said. 

5. Reasonirg must not bo carried too far. This may be done many 
ways ; either by long trains of reasons, composed of a nnnaber of proposi 
tions chained together, or principles and consequences, whioH way of rea 
soning is embarrassing and painful to the auditor. The mind of man loves 
to be conducted in a more smooth and easy way. 

0/ connexioiu The connexion is the relation of your text to the forego 
Ing or following verses. To find this, consider the scope of the discourse 
and consult commentators ; particularly exercise yo«r own f^d serw 
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When iht coherence will fnrnfsh tmy nj^reenble eonsidemtions for tlH 
iHintratioDS of the text, they must be put In tht; discnAsion ; and they wifl 
▼ery often happen. Sometimes, also, yon mtiy draw thence an exordium : 
in »nch a case, the exordium and connexion will be confounded together. 

Of division. Division in gcnernl ought to be restrained to a small num 
ber of parts ; they should never exceed four or Ave at tbe most ; the raoet 
admired sermons have only two or three ptirts. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may very properly make ; th« 
ilrat, which is the most common, is the division* of the text into its parts 
the other is of the disconi'se, or sermon itself, which is made on the text. 

1. This method is proper when a prophecy of the Old Testament is 
handled ; for. generally, tne understanding of these prophecies depends od 
many general considerations, which, by exposing ana remting false senses^ 
open a way to the true explication. 

2. This method is also proper on a text taken fW>m a dispute, the under 
standing of which must depend on the state of the qnestSon, the hypothesis 
of adversaries, and the principles of the inspired writers. All these liehts 
are previously necessary, and they can only be e^iven by general eonsicfera 
tions ; for example, Rom. iii. 28. ** We conclude that a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law."** Some general eonsidenitions 
must precede, which clear up the state of the question between St. Paul 
And the Jews, touching justification, which mark the hypothesis of the Jews 
upon that subject, ami which discover the true principle which St. Paul 
would establish ; so that, in the end, tbe text may be clearly understood. 

3. This method also is proper in a conclusion drawn from a long preced 
m^ discourse ; as for exainple, Rom. v. 1. " Therefore being justified by 
fiuth, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.^* The dis 
eonrse must be divided into two parts; the first consisting of some general 
considerations on the doctrine of justification, which St Paul establishes 
hi the preceding chapters ; and the second or bis eonchision, that, being 
thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

The same may be said of the first verse of the eighth of Romans, ** There 
is, therefore, now no condemnation," &c., for it is a consequence drawn 
from what he had been establishing before. 

4. The same method is proper Tor texts which are quoted in the New 
Testament from the Old. You mast prove by general considerations diat 
the text is properly produced, and then you mav come clearly to its expli- 
cation. Of^this kind are Hebrews i. 5. 6. " I will be to him a Father,*' &c; 
" One in a certain place testified,*' &c., ii. *6. " Wherefore as the Holy 
Ghost saith,'* &c., iii. 7. There are many passages of this kind in the New 
Testament 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into different regards, or dififer 
•nt views. These^ to speak properly, are not divisions of a text into its 
parts, but rather different applications which are made of the same texts to 
divers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus ; and a great num- 
ber of Passages in the Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also to 
Jesus Christ Such should be considered, first, literally, as they relate to 
David ; and then, in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have 
also figurative meanings, relating not only to Jesus Christ, but also to the 
chnrcn in general, anato every believer m particnlar. 

For example, Dan. ix. 7 : " O Lord, righteousness belongeth to thee, but 
unto ns conrnston of face, as at this day, " must not be divided into parts, 
but considered in different views : 1. In regard to all men in general. 2. 
In regard to the Jewish Church in Daniers time. 3. In regard to ourselves 
at this present day. 

So again, Heb. 'iii. 7, 8. " To-day, if ye will hear his voice,'' which to 
taken from Psahn xcv., cannot be better divided than by referring it— L 
To David's time. 2. St Paul's. And lastly, to our own. 
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As to the division of the text itself, sometimes the order of the words Is 
so clear and natural, that no diyision is necessary, you need only follow 
simply the order of the words. As for example, *Kpb' i- 3* " Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all 
st)iritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ." It is not necessary to 
divide this text, because the words divide themselves, nnd to explain tHem, 
we need only to follow them. Here is ajfrateful acknowledgment. " Bles 
sed be God." The title under which the Apostle blesses God, " The Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ." The reason for which he blesses him, because 
" he hath blessed us." The plenitude of this blessing, " with all blessings." 
The nature or kind signified bv the term spiritual. The plac6 where he 
hath blessed us, " in heavenly' places." In whom he hath blessed us, ** in 
Christ." 

Most texts, however, ought to be formally divided; for which purpose 
you must principally have regard to the order of nature, and put that 
division which naturally precedes, in the first place, and the rest must fol 
low, each in its proper oraer. 

There are two natural orders ; one natural in regard to subjects them 
selves ; the other natural in regard to us. 

And though, in general, you may follow which of the two others jrou 
please, vet there are some texts that determine the diTision ; as Phil. ii. 13. 
" It is Cod who worketh efiectually in you, both to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure." There are, ft is plain, three things to be discussed ; 
the action of God's grace upon men, " God worketh effectually in you ; " 
the efiect of this grace, " to will and to do ; " and the spring or source of 
the action, according to "his good pleasure." I think the division would 
not be proper if we were to treat, 1. Of God's good pleasure ; 3. Of his 
grace ; and 3. Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, take care of putting any thing in the first 
part which supposes the understanding of the second ; or which obliges you 
to treat of the second to make the first understood ; for, by these means, 
you will throw yourself into great confusion, and be obliged to Make many 
tedious repetitions. You must endeavour to disengage the one from the 
other as well as you can ; and when your parts are too closely connected 
with each other, place the most detached first, and endeavour to make that 
serve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and the second to 
the third ; so that, at the end of your explication, the hearer may at a 
glance perceive, as it were, a perfect bod;^, a well finished building; for one 
of the greatest excellences of a sermon is, the harmony of its component 
parts ; that the first leads to the second, the second serves to introduce the 
third ; that they which go before, excite a desire for those which are to 
follow. ^ 6 > •«> 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular explan 
ation, and which cannot be explained without confusion, or without aivid* 
ing the text into too many parts, then I would not divide the text at all ; 
but I would divide the discourse into two or three parts ; uul I would pro> 
pose, first, to explain the tei-ms, and then the subject itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which^ it is not necessary to treat of 
either subject or attribute ; but all tne discussion depends on the terms, 
gyncategorematica (words which, of themselves, signify nothing, but, ia 
conjunction with others, are very significative). For example, John iii. 16, 
" God so loved the world." The categorical proposition is, God loved the 
world ; yet, it is neither necessaiy to insist much upon the terra God, nor 
to speak in a common-place way of the love of God , but, divide the text 
into two parts ; first, the gift which God in his love hath made of his son ; 
secondly, the end for which he gave him^ *♦ that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

There are texts of reasoning, which are composed of an objection and an 
answer and the division of such is plain ; for tney natnndly divide into the 
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obMctioa and flolation. A», Romans vi. 1, 2, ** What shall we say then," Sco 

There are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to divide 
because they cannot be reduced into many propositions withont confusion. 
AS} John iv. 10, " If thou knewest the gitt of God," &c. I think it might 
not be improper to divide it into two parts, the first including the genera, 
propositions contained in the words ; and the second, the particular appli- 
cation of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many important truths without ex 
pressing them ; and yet it will be necessary to mention and enlarge upon 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasion, or be- 
eause they are important of themselves. Then the text may be divided 
into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of history, aivisions are easy ; sometimes an action is related in 
all its circumstances, and then you may consider the action in itself first, 
and afterward the circumstances of the action. 

To render a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the hearer, 
endeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple terms. 

As to subdivisions, it is always necessary to make them, for they very 
much assist the composition, and diffuse perspicuity into a discourse ; but 
it is not always necessary to mention them ; on the contrary, the:^ must be 
ver> seldom mentioned, necause it will load the hearer's mind with a mul 
titude of particulars. 

Disautsion, There are four methods of discussion. Clear subjects must 
be discussed by observation, or continued application ; difficult and import- 
ant ones by explication or proposition. 

I. By &pUc(Uion, — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the sub 
ject, or to both. 

1. Explication of Terms, — The difficulties of these arise from three 
causes ; either the terms do not seem to make any sense, or they are eoui 
rocal, formins different senses ; or, the sense they seem to make at nrst 

a)pears perplexed, improper, or contradictory: or, the meaning, though 
ear, may be controverted, and is exposed to cavil. 
Propose the ratio dubiiofidif which makes the difficulty ; then determihe 
It as brieflv as you can. 

2. Of jt/ungs. — Difficult things. If the difficulty arise from errors, or 
false senses, refute and remove them ; then establish the truth. If from the 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, 
but enter immediately into the explication of the matter, and take care to 
arrange your ideas well. 

3. Important things, diough clear, must be discussed by explication, be- 
cause they are important. 

There are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and plain, needs only 
to be proposed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must oe confirmed, if 
it speak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of right, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and dis- 
cussed one after the other. 

N. B. Sometimes what you will have to explain in a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms ; of ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; of 
particles called tyficategoremcuica; and sometimes of different propositions. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, &c., man's virtues or 
vices, faith, hope, &c. Simple terms are either proper or figurative ; if 
figurative, give the meaning of the figure, and, without stopping long, pass 
on to the thing itself. Some simple teims must only be explained just as 
they relate to the intention of the sacred author ; in a word, explain simple 
tei-ms as much as possible, in relation to the design of the sacred author. 
Sometimes tlie simple terms in a text must be tocussed professedly, in 
order to give a clear and full view of the subject. Sometimes, when there 
are many, it m^ht be injudicious to treat of them separately, but beautl 
fnJiy to <lo It oy comparison. 
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1i. Expressions peculhur to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, 
because they are nch in meaning: such as, "to be in Christ," "come after 
Christ," &c: 

Particles called syncategoremattca (such as fhone^ some^ all, nmo^ w}ie7h^ 
&C.), which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be 
cnrefully examined ; for often the whole explication depends upon them. 

3. When the matter to be explained iu a text consists of a proposition, 

give the sense clearly ; if necess'ary, show its importance ; if it requirs con 
rmation, confirm it. 

In all cases, illustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the subject ; 
their relations, conformities, or differences. You may do it by consequen- 
ees ; by the person, his state, &c., who proposes the subject \ or the persona 
to whom it IS proposed ; by circumstance, time, place, &c. You may il» 
lustrate a proposition by its evidence or inevidence. It is discoverable by 
tiie light of nature, or pnly by revelation, t Let good sense choose the best 
topics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many truths which must be distin 
guished ; sometimes a proposition must be discussed in different views ; 
sometimes it has different aegrees, which must be remarked; sometimes it 
Is general, and of little importance ; then examine whether some of ita 
pai^ be not more considerable : if so, they must be discussed l^y a particu 
lar application. 

U. ^y observation; which is best for clear and historical passages. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an observation 
way be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, 
ought to be.tl>eological; historical, philosophical, or critical, very seldom. 
They must not be proposed in a scholastic style, nor common-place form, 
but m a free, easy, £Euniliar manner. 

III. By continual application. — This may be done without explaining, 
or making observations. In this manner we must principallv manage texts 
exhorting to holiness aad repentance. In using this method something 
Marching and powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone. 

IV. By proposition, — The texts must be reduced to two propositions at 
least, and three or four at most^ having a mutual dependence and coni^ex 
ion. 

This meUiod opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the for 
mer methods you are restrained to your text ; but here your subject is tiie 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of exj^cation * is most proper to give the meaning of Scrip- 
ture; this of systematical divinity; and it has this advantage. It will 
equally serve either theory or practice. 

N. D. Though these four ways are different from each other, for many 
texts it may be necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the four; 
the discourse has its name from the prevailing method of handling it. 

The conclusion. This ought to be lively and animating, full of great 
and beautiful figures. Aimmg to move Christian affections. As the love 
of God, hope, zeal, repentance, self-condemnation, a desire of self-correo 
tion, consokition, admiration of eternal benefits, hope of felicity, courage, 
and constancy in afilictions, steadiness in temptations, gratitude to God, 
recourse to lum by prayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions; the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise ^ese, the conclusion should be violent, tender, or elevated. It 
may bo sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

N. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short ; let it be bold apd 
lively. Let some one or more striking ideas, not mentioned iu the discus 
sion, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor, 

* See No. I. on the prcvlons p«g«. 
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OF TBS SKELETON OF A SEBllON. 
Thi exitUmx of God. 

^ The fool hath said in hiB heart, there ^s no God.** Psalms xiT. I. 

''The fool hath said/'— it is evident that none bnt a fbol would ban 
iaidit 

The Jbol, a term in Scriptnre, si gnityinr a wicked man ; one who hath 
lost his wisdom, and right apprebensicm of God ; one dead in sin. jet one 
not so much void of rational faculties, as of grace in those faculties ; not 
one that wants reason, bnt one who abuses his reason. 

** Said in his heart ; ** i. e. he thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes. Thoughts 
are words in heaven. He dares not openlv publish it, though he dares se 
eretly to think it ; he doubts, he wishes, ana sometimes hopes. 

*' There is no God,** — no judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. 
Those who deny the providence of God, do, in effect^ deny his existence^ 
tiiey strip him of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and justice, whioh a^^e the 
glonr of the Deity. 

Men who desire liberty to commit works of darkness, would not only 
have the lights in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What men say 
against Providence, because they would have no check, they would say 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they would have 



he existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole build 
ing totters, if the foundation be- out, of course. We must believe that he 
is, and that he is what he declared himself, before we can see^ him, adore 
him, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know why we believe, that our be 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and tnat we may give a better 
reason for his existence, than that we have heard our parents and teachers 
tell us so. It is as much as to say, <' There is no Goa," whMi we have no 
better arguments than those. 

That we may be fally persuaded of, and established in this truth, en 
deavonr, 

L To bring forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

1. All nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open our 
eyes but we discover this trttth shine through all creatures. The whole 
xmiverse bean the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely i ' 



infinitely powerful. Let us cast our eves on the earth which b^rs usj 
and ask. *' Who laid the fonndation ? " /ob xxxviii. 4. Let us look on that 
vast arcn of skies that covers ns, and inquire, " Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? " Isaiah xl. 21, 52. ^ Who is it ateo that hath fixed so many lumin- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? *' Job xxvi. 13. The va- 
rious works of creation proclum to us " His eternal power and godhead.*' 
Romans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 126. £very plant, every atom, as well 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, 
but 'M>Dcladed there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
garments, ships, or houses, and not understand there was a weaver, a car 
penter, an architect? All things that are demonstrate something from 
whence they are. A man may as well doubt whether there be a sun 
when he sees his beams gilding the earth, as doubt whether there be a God. 
when he sees his works. Psalms x'x. 1-6. 
The Atheist is, therefore, n fool, because he denies that which every 
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creature in his constitution asserts ; cftn he behold the spider*s net, or the 



Tadges v. 20. All the stars in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose the 
Atheist. Romans i. 19, 20. 

2. The dread of conscience is an argument to convince ns of this truth 
* Every one that finds me shall slay me,'' Genesis iv. 14, was the language 
of Cain ; and the like apprehensions are not seldom in ^ose who feel the 
fury of an enraged conscience. The psalmist tells us concerning those who 
say in their heart, " There is no God,*' that " they are In fear, where no feai 
is,*' Psalms liii. 5. Their guilty minds invent terrors, and thereby confess 
a Deity, whilst they deny it. — that there is a sovereign Being who will 

Eunish. Pashur, who wickedly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for 
is reward, " that his name should be Magor-missabib," i. e. " fear round 
about," Jeremiah xz. 3, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand writing, '* his 
countenance was changed," Daniel v. 6. The apostle who tells us, that 
there is a ** law written in the hearts of men," adds, their " consciences 
also bear witness," Romans ii. 15. The natural sting and horror of con- 
science are a demonstration that there is a God to judge and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, because be nseth violence to his conscience. The 
operations of conscience are universal. The iron bars upon Pharaoh'* 
conscience at last gave way. Exodus ix. 27. 

3. Universal consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found ■ 
among all nations ; it is tiie language of evenr country and region ; the 
most abommable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so 
barbarous and profligate, have confessed some God. This universal verdict 
of mankind is no other than the voice of God, the testimony g( reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where this voice ia 
not heard. 

Is it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en 
graveff on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraordinary nidgments* When a just revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially when the jnd^ent is suited to the sin ; when the sin is 
made legmle by the inflicted judgments. " The Lord is known by the 
ludgments which he executes," Psalms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, 
by the judgment inflicted upon him, forced to eonfeaa aaother. Acts xli. 
21-23: Judfle9i.6,7; Actsv.l->10. 

5. Aeeompkakments of prophecies. To foretell things that are futnte, as 
if they did already exist, or nad existed long ago, must be the result of a 
mind infinitely intelligent. " Show the things mat are t& come hereafter." 
Isaiah xli. 23. ** I am God, declaring the end from the beginning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of^saiah xliv. 28, and xiv. 1^ lon^r before 
he was bom ; Alexander's sight of Daniel's prophecy concerning his victo- 
ries moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies are plainly de- 
ciphered in Daniel, before the fourth rose up. That power, whicn foretells 
things beyond the wit o£ man^ and orders all causes to bring about tiiose 
predictions, must be an infinite power : the same as made, sustains, and 
governs all things according to his pleasure, and to briQg about his own 
ends ; and this oeing is God. *' I am the Lord, and there is none else,' 
Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to at 
tribute those things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely 
wise and Infinitely powerful Being could effect 1 

n. A few observations. 

1. If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures ; the creatures are 
the heralds «f God's glory. ** The glory of the Lord shall end'ure " Psalms 
eiv. 31. 

34 
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The worid is a sacred temple ; man is iiitrodaced to contenqilate it Am 
grace does not destroy oatiune, so the book of redemption does not blot ont 
the boiik of creation. Read nature ; nature is a friend to truth. 

2. If it be a folly to deny or doubt the beiu^ of God, is it not a folly also 
not to worBhip God, when we acknowledge his existence? **To fear God, 
and keep his commandments, is the whole duty of man." 

We are not reasonable if we are not religious. ^ Tour reasonable :er. 
vice,** Boma&s xii. 1. 

3. If it be a foUy t9 deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdcmi 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is the black 
mark of a fool, ** G<m is not in all his thoughts,*' Psalms x. 4. 

4. If we believe the being of God, let us abhor practical Atheism. Ac 
tions speak louder than words. 

** They professed that the^ knew God,** Titus i 16. Men's practices are 
the best indexes to their prmciples. " Let your light shine before men." 
>fatthew V. 16. 

The foQmnng Skdetotu are on a different piau.* 
1. 

Psalm xlvi. 1, ** God ia onr refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.*' 

Sorrow is our common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow, 
fatherless, &c. ; text needs no explanation. 

I. The wonderful eondescension of God in assuming this character to 
wards man, — not, however, according to the usual reasoning, — man's 
fatness, — his progressive faculties will eoual angels,^. Surpass all 
mtelligence except God. — but there will still be an infinite distance be- 
tween God and man, — Man's moral estate ; these the reasons. 

II. The emphasis of the text, — presetti^ very present, — our mechanical 
habits, — - the divine presence not realized, — a man first awakened or con. 
victed feels it, — but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy being were 
present at your sins, ^ as an angel, — but Gon is present ! See the Christ- 
ian in a storm at sea, —hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the infinite God's caring for man, — all worlds particles of 
sand. — How should this thought affect us,— Mother I Jesus stood at the 
coffin of thy infant child, at the grave of thy parents ! He is with thee. 
mYolW wa weep and repine even in a garret, when God is with us ? 

HI. Cautiousness of the text. — He is a help,— not sole deUverer,— 
there is someudng for us to do, — prayer is one reason of it — Nothing 
Uherwise. — Fanner. —Mechanic, — health by medicine. 

IV. Applie^ility of the text to all the poor unfortunate, — stranger, — 
widow, — orphan, — mourner,— Christian in temptation, — quality of alL 
a guilty oonscience. 

2. 

Rev. vii. 17. « God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." Context. 
'?^^ *°^ probable design of these prophecies.— 

1. Afflictions hi the present state of the Christian, an important and ad 
fantageons part of his moral discipUne. 1. The fact that they are pei 
°*i?^'u ^*^?* *"®y "" advantageous. — How many instances, — texts. 

2. They afford exercise for our Christian virtues, moral, — fortitude 
patience, resignation. 

h.luPjl^l^^'^^"*..^® ^""'^"^y ^^ worldly comforts,- our friends die,- 
health and beauty fade, — wealth and pleasure must be left behind us. 



• ntey arc. in-fact. th« notes of a dtetlngnlihed extemporancons prMcksr. 
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II. This discipline is preparatory to another which shall be exempt from 
affliction. 

1 . The Scriptures assert the (existence of ench a place called heaven, 
Kingdom of God, Paradise, New Jerusalem, &o. It is implied in the doc- 
trine of immortality. 

2. It is consistent with all rational supposition. — Analogy between this 
world and other planets. — 3. All causes of sorrow shall ceai>e there. — 4. It 
is everlasting in its duration. — 

APPLICATION. 

Do I address the mourner who has lost friends, estate, health? — the 
aged ? — youth declining in early life ? &c. 

3. 

GaL iii. 18, ^ But it is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing." 

Christianity is designed to call into activity the ndblest sentiments of the 
heart, — firm resolve, -r- intrepid daring and undaunted perseverance, — 
zeal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfare, — a holy chivaliy. — The 
Apostle lays down the 'proposition, that if anything is good, it is ^;ood to be 
zealously affected in that good cause, — Christianity is good considered. 

I. In respect to its orign^ — divine, — bears its marks, — it is interesting 
to contemplate nature, — but much, mora revelation) — the noblest gift of 
God to man. — 

II. In its nature, — its theory of doctrines, — ^^its code of moral rules was 
never equalled by 1. Philosophy, — 2. £daoa^n,^all improvement has 
failed without it. — Its nature renders it efficient in its effects, — its prescr 
vation, — triumph over infidelity. — 

III. Its effects,— individual effects. — 1. Benevolence, — 2. Death. — 3. 
I^eace of conscience. 

24 General e^cts, — I. It prevents crime. — 2. Elevates society. — 3. 
Sustains good government. — 4. War. 

We should be zealous, 1. Because God commands us to be so. 2. The 
wants of the world call for it. 3. Our happiness hereafter will be proper 
lioned to our zeal, — a philosophical as well, as Scriptural fact. — We have 
-'-^h examples to copy,— the apostles, martyrs, and refonuers, ~ Wesley, 
itfield,i&c. 



xcvm. 

SUBJECTS FOB COMPOSITIONS OF ALL SORTS 

1. Mythology. 10. Buins of Bome. 

2 Bural happiness. " Greece. 

3 Our native land. 11. Twilight. 

i. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

5. Scene at a summer's noon. 13. Moonlight at sea. 

<5. A winter landscape. 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. . 15. Summer. 

S. An evening walk. 16. Autumn. 
9. The entrance of Chnst into Je- 17. Winter. 

rasalem. 18. The equator. 
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19. The tropics. 

20. Mid-snmxner. 

21. Rural scenery. 

22. Review of the seasons. 

23. Solitude. 

24. The love of order. 

25. Evils of obstinacy. 

26. Firmness. 

27. Delicacy of feeling. 

28. Delicacy of taste. 

29. MoveU. 

30. Tales of fiction. 

31. Contemplation. 

32. Correspondence between tme 

politeness and religion. 

33. Sympathy. 

34. theadrantBgeaorftgoodeddaih- 



39. 

36. 
37. 



39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 

49. 
50. 
61. 
52. 
53. 

54. 
55. 

56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
66. 



The eiBTecta of leaniiig on tiie 

couotanaoee. 
Pow«r of habit 
The art of pleasing. 
Comparison e#hisiarf tad Uog 

raphy. 
The passioQi. 
The diffiBranoe betwMa bcmfty 

and fashion. 
Enterprise. 
Exertion. 

Imixirtance of a good character. 
Critieism. 

Religions education. 
Monumental inseriptiOM. 
On forming eonnaziona. 
Qualifications for tha enjoymtat 

of firiandship. 
Duties of hospitality. 
Moral orinciples. 
Moral auties. 
Civility. 
Family qnanels, theur causes, 

and mode of preventmg them. 
Early attachments. 
Taste for the cultlyation of 

flowers. 
Government of temper. 
Comedy. ' 



Uses of^adversity. 
Poetical taste. 
Manners. 
Modesty of merit. 
Method. 

Parental indulgence. 
Parental seventy. 
Profligacy. 

The study of the Latin Ian|;uage. 
The study of the French Ian* 
Rnaga. 



09. fogenidty. 

70. Eloquence. 

71. Fancy. 

72. Imagination. 

73. Classical leanm g. 

74. Taste for simple pl< 

75. Scepticism. 

76. Amusements. 

77. Efficacy of moral instmelion. 

78. A cultivated mind necessary for 

the enjoyment of retirement. 

79. Want of 'personal beauty aa 

afiecUng virtue and happi 
ness. 

80. Happiness of domeetie life. 

81. Evils of public life. 

82. Modesty a sign of merit 

83. £<inanimitr the best support 

under affliction. 
84» in effecU ofridaeale. 

85. Neoeasity of tempenmoa to tha 

health of the mind. 

86. Moral effects of painting and 

sculpture. 
97. Tbachoieaofaprofeaiioo. 
86. SeMshnees. 

89. Literary genitts. 

90. Necessity of attention to tiifaigi 

aa well aa to books. 

91. Fear of growing old. 

92. The butterfly and iti ohaofcee* 

93. Freedom. 

94. The rose. 

95. The lily. 

96. Remofse. 

97. Thevoiec 

98. Grace. 

99. Gesture. 
100. Woman. % 
lOL Man. 

102. Youth and manhood. 

103. The sacred Scriptnres 

104. The press. 

105. The pulpit 

106. The human firame. ' 

107. Travelling. 

108. Language. 

109. Liberty. 

110. Infidelity. 

111. Atheism. 

112. Independence. 

113. The existence of God 

114. Light 

115. Darkness. 
116 Heat 

117. Cold. 

118. The rainbow. 

119. The wife. 

120. The husband. 
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121. Influence of Christianity. 

122. Stability of character. 

123. Instability of character. 

124. Peevishness. 

125. Art of pleasing. 

126. Local associations. 

127. Influence of female character 

128. Discretion. 

129. New England. 

130. Paternal influence. 

131. Maternal influence. 

132. Intemperance. 

133. Fashionable Follies. 
1.34. Emigration. 

135. InteUectual dissipation. 

136. Intellectual discipline. 

137. The warrior. 

138. The statesman. 

139. The legislator. 

140. The Judge. 

141. A field of battle. 

142. A naval engagement 

143. Immortality. 

144. Decision of character. 

145. Romance. 

146. Flattery. 

147. Industiy 

148. Temperance. 

149. Resentment. 

150. Lying. 

151. Piety. 

152. Anger. 

153. Poetry. 

154. Envy. 

155. Virtue. 

156. Justice. 

157. Adversity. 

158. Pride. 

159. Compassion. 

160. Avance 

161. Slander. 

162. Mercy. 

163. Wealth. 

164. Prudence. 

165. Gratitude. 

166. Afiectation. 

167. Loquacity., 

168. Wisdom. 

169. Luxury. 

170. Health. 

171. Pleasure. 

172. Gaming. 

173. Religion. 

174. Study. 

175. Experience. 

176. Peace and war. 

177. Want and plenty. 

178. Ignorance and learning. 

179. &ppines8 and misery. 



180. Virtue and vice. 

181. Parsimony and prodigality. 
182L Hope and fear. 

183. Reward and rmnishmenl. 

184. peauty and aeformity. 

185. A flection and hatred. 

186. Arrogance and humility. 

187. Order and Confusion. 

188. Carelessness and caution 

189. Contentment and dissatisfac- 

tion. 

190. Emulation and sloth. 

191. Cleanliness. 

192. Religious intolerance. 

193. Charity. 

194. Contentment. 

195. Courage. 

196. Hope. 

197. Perseverance. 

198. Conscience. 

199. Death. 

200. Life. 

201. Sickness. 

202. H-ealth. 

203. Good humor. 

204. Ottmiscietice of God 

205. Omnipresence of God. 

206. Truth. 

207. Sincerity. 

208. Procrastination 

209. Trust in God. 

210. Pleasures resulting from, 

proper use of our lacnltlM. 

211. Modesty. 

212. Application. 

213. Discretion. 

214. Christianity. • 

215. Suspicfon. 

216. Fortitude. 

217. Forgiveness. 

218. The seasons. 

219. Filial affection; 

220. Harmony of nature. 

221. Adversity. 

222. Distribution of time. 
223;^ Sources of knowledge. 

224. Conjugal affection. 

225. Filial piety. 

226. Generosity. 

227. Heroism. 

228. Despair. 

229. Government. 

230. Dramatic entertainment!. 

231. Fables and allegories. 

232. Figurative language. 

233. Commerce. 

234. Chivalrv. 

235. Philosophy. 

236. Natural hiaton-. 
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337, Aitronomy. 

23S. The invention of the mariners* comput. 

239. The invention of the telescope. 

240. Tlie application of steam. 

241. l^e invention of the steam engine. 

242. The mathematics. 

243. Astrology. 

^44. Modem aiscoveries. 
24^. Architecture. 

246. The law. 

247. The learned professions. 
246. Cariosity. 

249. Nature. 

250. Art 

251. The influence and importance of the female character. 

252. Is the expectation of reward or the fear of punishment the greater in 

centive to exertion ? 

253. The value of time, and the uses to which it should be applied. 

254. The character of the Roman Eniperor Nero, — of Caliguia, — of Augus 

tus, — of Julius CsBsar, — ofNuma Pompilius. 

255. The duties we owe to our parents, and the consequences of a neglee- 

of them. 

256. How blessings brighten as they take their flight 

257. How dear are all uie ties that bind our race in gentleness together. 

258. The advantages of early rising} and the arguments which maj be •d 

duced to prove it a duty. 
250. Misery is wea to guilt. 

260. A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

261. Still where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef pursue, 
Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching comforts view. 

262. *1 IS Providence alone secures, 

In every change, both mine and yours. 

263. Know then this truth, enough for man to know. 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

264. Prayer ardent opens heaven. 
Whateyer is, is rieht 

265. Knowledge and plenty vie with each other. 

266. When beggars die there are no comets seen; 

The heavens tliemselves blaze forth the death of prinom^ 

267. Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love. 

868. Man^ proud man, 

Brest m a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he 's most assured. 
2G9. No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure *scape ; back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. 

270. Thev say, best men are moulded out of faults. 

271 . What we haVe wo prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we flnd 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

S72. AH delights are vain ; but that most yain 

Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 
273 Light, seeking lighV, doth light of light beguile. 
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274 Too much to know is to know nought but fame. 

275 Where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ? 

276. The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for lore. 

277. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie 

Which we ascribe to heaven. ' 

278. The web of our life is of mingled yarn, 
Good and ill together: our virtues would be 
Proud, if our faults whipped them not ; and our 
Crimes would desptur if ttiey were not ' 
Cherished bv our virtues. 

279. Let 's take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quickest d'jcrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere wo can effect them. 

280. They lose the world that do buy it with much carai 

281. I can easier teach twenty what were 

G( od to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
Follow mine own teaching. 

282. All things that are. 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 

283. Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The petty follies that themselves commit. 

284. The worm is still deceived with ornament. 

285. .The man that hath no music in himself, 

Kor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. 

286. The nightingale. If she would sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How man^ things by season seasoned are 
To their right pnUse and true perfection. 

287. This our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brookti 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

288. Oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 

289. I dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares do more is none. 

290. If it were done, when *t is done, then *t wero weQ 
It were done quickly. 

291. Memory, the warder of the brain. 

292. Noughts* had, all 's spent 

Where our desire is got without content. 

293. Things without remedy 
Should be without regarq. 

294. When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

295. Aneels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 

296. Ihe grief that does not speak 

Whispere the o'ei*fraught heart, and bids it break. 

297. Courage mounteth with occasion. 

298. When fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
899. He that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him np. 
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100. Often times exciuiiig of a fuilt 

Doth make tbe fault the worse b j the excnae. 
As patches, set upon a little breach 
Discredit more io hiding of the fault 
Than did the fanlt before It was so patched. 

301. How oft the sieht of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done I 

102. That which in mean men we entitle patience^ 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

303. Woe doth the heavier sit 

Where it perceives it is but funtly borne. 

30L Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man uiat mocks at it and sets it light. 

905. O who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edee of apoetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast / 
Or wallow naked in December's snow, 
Bv thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
Oh, no ! itid apprehension of the good. 
Gives but the greater feelii^ to the worse * 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

306. If all the year were playing holidays. 
To sport wouM be as tedious as to work. 

307. The better part of vaior is discretion. 
306. See what a readv toneue suspicion hatb ! 

He that but fears the thinff he would not know. 
Hath, by Instinct, knowledge from others eyes. 
That what he feared, is chanced. 

309. Nought so vile, that on the earth doth live. 
But to the earth some special good doth give ; 
Nor aught so good, but strained from that fais 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being mbappUed, 
And vice sometimes 's by action dignified. 

310. Striving to better, oft we mar what 's welL 
811. reason not the need ; our basest beggars 

Are in the poorest thing superfiuolis : 
AUow not nature more than nature ne^^s, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's. 
^A2. Give thy thoughte no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thouzht his act 

313. The friends thou hast and their adoption tried» 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steal 

314. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee 

315. Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 
31j5. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 

317. Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandr} 

318. To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, ns the night the day. 
Thou canst not then bo false to any mau 
819. Trifles, li/yht as air, 

Are to the jealous confirmations stror.g 
As proofs of holy writ. 
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320. He that is robbod, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let hiin not know it and he 's not robbed at all> 



SUBJECTS FOB €0NFB;BEN0S8. 

t. On the mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, as furnishing subjecii 
of interesting inquiry. 

2. On reflection, reading, and observation, as affording a knowledge of fan 

man nature. 

3. On the present character of the inhabitants of New-£ngland, as result- 

ing from the civil, literary, and religious institutions of our fore 

fathers. 
4i The stability of the General Government of the United States as affect 

ed by a national literature, common dangers, facility of mutual 

intercourse, and a general dinusion of knowledge. 
9. The obligations of a country to her warriors, her statesmen, her artists, 

and her authors. 

6. Public amusements, splendid reli^us ceremonies, warlike preparattons, 

and a display of a rigid police, as means of despotic power. 

7. The comparative virtue of tne enlightened and ignorant classes. 

8. On the value to a nation of the abstract sciences, the physical sciences, 

and literature. 

9. The associations excited by visiting Itdy^ Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 

considered with reference to their ancient history. 

10. On the fine arts, as affecting the morals, refinement, patriotism, and 

religion of a country. 

11. On architecture, painting, poetry^ and music, as tending to produce 

and perpetuate religions impressions. 

12. On the comparative operation in obstructing the progress of truth, of 

the spirit of controversy, the reverence of antiquity, the passion of 
novelty, and the acquiescence in authority. 

13. On the character of Hume, Bobertson, Gibbon, and Mitford, as histo 

rians. 

14. On the characteristics of man and government, as found in the savage, 

pastoral, agricultural, and commercial state. 

15. On patronage, emulation, and personal necessity, as promotive of lit- 

erary exertion. 

16. On the effect of agriculture and manufactures on the n(torals of the 

community. 

17. On the influence of Greek, Latin, English, and French literature on 

taste. 

18. On novels formed on fashionable, humble, and sea life. 

. 19. Natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary history, considered in relation 
to the tendency of each to improve and elevate the intellectual 
faculties. 

20. Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, and Mrs. Hemans. 

21. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Horace Walpole, and 

Cowper. 

22. Personal merit and powerful friends, as promoting advancement in life. 

23. The influence of Young's and Cowper's Poems. 

24. The commercial spirit of modem times, considered in its influence on 

the political, moral, and literary character of a nation. 

25. Sterne, Rabelais, and Cervantes. 

26. The difference of feeling in the young and the old, with regard to in 

novation. 
?7. War, commerce, and missionarv enterprises, as means of eivilirlng 
barbarous countries. 
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2S. The political reformer, the schoolnuister, and the missiomay. 

29. The coantnr gentleman and the plebeian. 

30. Ancient and modem honors to the dead. 

31. Common seme, senins, and learning, — their characteristics, oompaim 

tire valne, ana saocest. 

32. The prospects of a schohir, a politician, and an independent gentleman 

in tfaelJmted States. 

33. Contemporary and subsequent nnrratiTes, of historical events. 

34. Franklin, Davy, and Fulton. The comparative vulne of their diacora 

ries and improvements. 

35. The comnarauve influence of natural scenery, the instiuitions of socio 

ty, ana individual genius on taste. 

36. Heraclitus, Democritus, Epicurus, and Diogenes. 

37. The ages of Queen Klizabeth, Charles the Second, Queen Anne, and 

the present agn, considered in a literary point of view. 

38. Egypt as described hjr Herodotus, Greece under Pericles, the Augustan 

age of Rome, Spain under Isabelli^ Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centunes, and France under Louis the Fourteenth. 

39. Reading, writing, observation of men and manners, aud the study of 

nature, as means of intellectual development 

40. Popular elections, a free press, and general education. 

41. The Roman ceremonies, the system of the Druids, the religion of tha 

Hindoos, and the superstitions of the American Indians. 
12. The literature and monds of a country, as affected by the efforts of in- 
dividual minds, the prevailing religious faith, the established form of 
g^ovemment, and the employment most general among the people. 

43. Actions, words, manners, and expression of countenance, as mdicative 

of character. 

44. The poets of England, Spain, France, and Italy. 

4d. The military character of Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, Freder 
ick the Great, and Charles the Twelfth. 

46. The ages of Augustus, Lorenzo de Medlcis, Louis the Fourteenth, and 

Queen Anne. 

47. The religious institutions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

45. Politics, war, literature, and science, as a field for the exercise of 

talents. 

49. Astronomy, Anatomy, the instinct of animals, and the moral and Intel 

lectual nature of man, as affording proof of an intelligent Creator. 

50. History, bioerapby, and fiction. 

51. The evils of a lire of solitude, of fashion, of busmess, and of public 

office. 
rt2. On classical learning, the study of mathematics, and of the science of 
the human mind, as contributing to intellectual culture. 

53. On the operation of climate on the moral, intellectual, and military 

character. 

54. On the power of the oriental. Gothic, and classical superstitions, to af 

feet tne imagination and the feelings. 

55. On pastoral, epic, and dramatic poet^. 

50. On the rank and value of the mental endowments of Shakspeare, Scott, 
Locke, Newton, and the £arl of Chatham. 

57. Roman, Grecian, and Egyptian remains. 

58. On the influence of spnng, summer, autumn, and winter upon the 

thoughts, feelings, and imagination. 

59. Britain, France, Italy, aud Greece, as interesting to an American tmv 

eller. 

60. On the pleasures of the antiquary, the traveller, the litcrarj- recluse 

and the man of business. 

61. On the bcncHcinl cflects of meclmnios, chemistry, astronomy, ami agri 

culture. 
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&i. On the influence of peace upon the condition of the sgnculturiiti the 
manufacturer, the merchant, and the professional man. 

b3. On the views of life taken by Democntus, Heraclitus, Diogenes, and 
Zeno. 

64. On the tendency of poetry, history, and ethical science, to promote im- 
provement in virtue. 

35. On the influence on personal happiness, of natural temper, cultivated 
taste, external conoition, and social intercourse 

66. On novelty, sublimity, beauty, and harmony, as sources of mtificatioD. 

67. Ancient ethics, considered as pictures of manners, as proofs of gemus, 

or as sources of entertainment. 
(l<6* The nnion which a harmony of motive produces between men of dif- 
ferent pursuits, and that which results merely from a similarity ot 
action. 

69. The respective claims of poetry, painting, architecture, and sculpture, 

as means of reflnement of taste. 

70. Personal memours and foimal histories, as illustrations of national pro 

gress. 

71. An old and a new country, as "fields for enterprise. 

72. The su]$eriority of conscience to human laws. 

73. Ancient and modem notions of liberty. 

74. The scientific traveller and the missionary. 

7.5. A profound philosophy and a wide observation of men, as elements of 
a statesman. 

76. The pastoral and the hunter's life. 

77. The war spirit in republics and in monarchies. 

78. Modern explorations in AfKea and America. 

79. The influence of devotion to the person of the Sovereign in monarchies, 

and to that of a popular favorite in republics. 

80. Explorations by sea and by land. 

81. The study of grammer, lo^c, and the mathamatios, as contributiifg to 

the development of the intellectual powers. 
62. Personal beauty, elevation of rank, and the possession of riches, as 
passports in society. 

83. The animal, the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms, as fields of sci 

entific discovery. 

84. The pulpit, the press, and the school room, as efficient agents on the 

morals of a people. 

85. The horse^ the cow, and the sheep, as contributing to the comfort and 

convenience of mankind. 

86. The expectation of reward and the fear of punishxrdtrt, as afTecting a 

moral a^nt. 

87. The pursuits of agriculture, the profession of armf , the business of 

trade, and the labors of the mechanic, as afieotigg the taste and 
morals of a people. 

88. Color, form, and size, as elements of physical beauty 

89. Quickness of perception, retentiveness of memory, and plodding per- 

severance, as contributing to mental advancement. 

90. The six follies of science. The quadrature of the circle ; tKie multipli 

cation of the cube; perpetual motion; the phUosopb'ir'? stcine 
magic ; and judicial astirology. 

91. Skepticism ana credulity compared as obstacles to intelJ^«>^*. m 

provement. 
08. Poetry and history considered as sources of amusement. 
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SUBJECTS VOR COLLOQUYS, OB COLLOQUIAL PISGUSSIOKS 

U Attaefaniant to party as a gnmnd of action, for an nprig^t politician. 

2. On the defects and advanta^ies of history, as affording a knowledge of 

the motives aod actions of indiyidnaU, and of the character of ha 
man nature. - 

3. 0n the good and bad effects of emulatioa. 

4. On the motal infloence of the Christian Sfibbath. 

5. On the influence of fashion on the jadgment of ri|dit and wrong. 

<(. On the inflnenoe of the mnltiplicit/ of books, on the interests of hiera 

tare and science. 
7. Deference to great names in philosophy, and to high rank in the social 

state. 
S. The enthnsiast and the matter of fact man. 

9. On the advantages and disadvantages resulting to a scholar, from fre 

quent interconne with mixed society. 

10. On the effects of literary reviews, as«t present conducted. 

11. On the comparative prevalence and streogtfa of the principles of kiyal 

ty and independence in man. 

12. On the character of ancient and modem patriotism. 

18. Of establishing a University in the couaky or in a city. 

14. Foreign travellers in the United States. 

Id. On the different'viewsj which literaiy men taka of the world at ttieir 

first entrance upon it. 
(6. The difference of manners in Rome and in modem eiviHsed states. 

17. On active profession, as injuring or asaistiiig the efforto of a literary 

man. 

18. The comparative inflaence of govenmeDts and oi individuals, in effbct 

inar great public improvements. 

19. The literary influence of a reading public. 

aO. The views taken of a nation, by itself and others. 

21. The moral effects of public, and of domestic amusements. 

22. The effects of oontroversy on partisans, and on the public. 

23. The inflaence of the Roman Gladiatorial shows, and of the Greek 

games, on the character of the people. 
94. The comparative effecto of literature and of scieooe, on the progress 
of civilization. 

25. The effect which acquamtance with ioreign languages has upon the 

originality of a ztation^s literature. 

26. The comparative influence of individuals and learned societies in form 

in^ the literary character of a nation. 

27. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

28. The study of nature, and of man, as affording a jHroper field for the 

poet 

29. The standard of taste. 

30. The novels of Fielding, Richardson, and the authw of Waverley. 

31« The comparative importance of the ejcpeditions to ascertain the North 
West passage, and the source of the Niger. 

32. Intellectual, moral, and physical education. 

33. The prospeets of Christianity in India^ 
"H, The satires of Horace and Juvenal. 

3.5. How far the right should be controlled by the expedient 

36. On the comparative valae of contemporaneous and postiiumons fame 

37. On the evils of anarchy, and of an arbitrary government 

38. Diligent observation ot facte and philosophical use of them. 
99. On superstition and skepticism. 
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40. The self-clovotilon of the Christian martyr and the Romait Y*atriot» 

41. Poets and novelists of the poor. 

42. Strafford and Sir Henry Vane the Yotinger. 

43. The idea of the beautiful, us developed m Grecian literature and art. 
14. The influence of the association of ideas on our practical operations. 

45. The moral and intellectual influence of the principle of emulation, od 

systems of educ'^tiofi. 

46. Entertaining mysteries, novels of real life, and romantic or supematu 

ral fictions, as affording similar species of delight. 

47. The Sacred and Profane poets. 
48 Milton and Isaiah. 

49. Johnson and St. Paul. 

50. Moore and David. 

51. Addison and St. John. 

52. Byron and Ezekiel. 

53. |Iumc and Moses. 

SUBJECTS FOB FORENSIC DISPUTATIONS. 

1. Whether the increased facilities of intercourse between Europe and tlw 

United States be favorable to this country. 

2. Whether more evil or good is to be expected from the disposition man 

ifested, at tb.e present day, to t^ ejdstui^ institutions oy first prin 
ciples. 

3. Whether voting by ballot should be introduced into all elecstive and le 

jgislativc proceedings. 

4. Whether forms of government exert any important influence on the 

growth and character of national literature. 

5. Whether any attempt should be made to preserve severity of manners 

in a modem repuDlic. 

6. Ought Congress to pass an international copy-risfat law. 

7. Is there reason to think tiuit the public mhid will ever be more settled 

than at present, f^bout the character df Maiy, Queen of Scots. 
6. Whether more good than evil has resulted to the world, from the life 

and religion of Mahomet. 
9. Whether popular superstitions, or enlightened opinions, be mest favor 

able to the srowth of poetical literature. 
10. Whether tiie Imratuie of America be iiguredby that of modem foreign 

countries. 
U. Whether a want of reverence be justiy chaigeable on our age and 
country. 

12. Whether the diversities of individual chaneter be owing more to ph^-s- 

ieal, than to moral causes. 

13. Whetiier the advancement of civil liberty be more, indebted to intellect 

ual culture, than to physical suffering. 

14. Whether the fine or the useful arts afford tiie better field for the display 

oforiginality» 

15. Whether prosperity and increase of wealth have a favorable influence 

upon the manners and morals of a people^ 
1<S. Whether modern facilities of testing hterary efforts by popular opinion, 
be unfavorable to the production of great works. 

17. Whether the choice of a representative should be restricted to the in 

habitants af the town or district represented. 

18. Whether the sum of human happiness on earth be greater, by a succes 

sion of generations, than it would have been by oae continued race ; 
the number of inhabitants being the same. 

19. Whether, in a public seminary, the course o^ study established by rul« 

should be the same for all. 

20. Do savage nations possess a full right to tite soiL 

3.5 
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41 Wbedwr a Steta him a ri^jbt to recede finom fbe Ucioii. 

22 VITbether, in tiines of political diacossion, it is the duty of erery otiaea 

to declare his opinion, and attach himself to some party. 
28 MTbetber there were greater facilities, in ancient times, for an indlTidnal 

aoqnirinc inflaence, than there are now. 
2i Wheuer ths inequalities of oar social oondiUon be fayorable to the 

pi ogr e ss of knowledge. 
SI9. Is It expedient to make colonies of conricts. 

26. Is the canse of despotism strengthened by the extermination of tlw 

Poles. 

27. Whether the meqnalities of genius in di£forent countries be owing U 

moral causes. 
78. Whether inflicting capital punishments publicly has any tendency to di 

minish crime. 
29. Whether the personal dependence, incident to a minute division of 

labor in the arts and sciences, be dangerous to our free institutions. 
90. Whether the influences which tend to perpetuate, be stronger than those 

which tend to dissolve, the union or the United States. 

31. Whether we should abstain from publishing the truth, from a fear le«t 

the world be not povpared to receive it. 

32. Whether the popularit^r of a literary work is to be received as an evi 

dence of itB real merits. 

33. Is there any objection to a man's proposing himself for public office, 

and using means to obtain it 

34. Does proselytism favor the canse of truth. 

3d. Whether privateering be incident to the right of war. 

38. Whether a written constitution be efficacious in securing civil liberty. 

37. Whether the progress of knowledge lessen the estimation of the nne 

arts. 

38. Whether the exclusion of foreign articles, to encourage domestic man 

nfactnres, be conducive to public wealth. 

39. Whether the worid be advancmg in moral improremeot^ 

40. Whether the prooress of d-^zatioa diminish the love of martial glory. 

41. Whether personiu interest in a subject of investigation be favorable to 

the discovery of truth. 

42. Whether the iMwer of eloquence be diminished by the progress of lit 

erature and science. 

43. Whether the prevalence of despotism in Asia be oocaaioiied principally 

by physical causes. 

44. Whetner the present circumstances of Europe f umish reason to expect 

an essential amelioration of human affairs. 

45. Do facts, or fiction, contribute most to mental enjoyment, 

46. Whether writers of fiction be morally responsible for unchaste and pro 

fane language in their productions. 

47. The poPcy o' requiring property qualifications for office. 

48. Ought capital punishments to be mflicted in time of peace. 

49. Does the system of modem warfare indicate any advanoement in civil 

ization. 

50. Is the existence of two groat political parties in our country desirable. 
61. Has her union with En^and been detrimental to Ireland. 

SUBJECTS FOR DELIBERATIVE, POLITICAL, CRITICAL, PHILO 
80PHICAL, AND LITERARY DISCUSSIONS, DISQUISITK)N9 
INQUIRIES, &C. 

1. On the right of legislative bodies to provide by law for the support oi 

religion. (Deliberative Discussion.) * 

2. The character of a philosophical historian. (Philosophieal Disquisition. » 
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I. The effect of prevailing philosophical views on the style of elegit liter 

ature. (Disquisition.) 
4. On the alleged dej^eneracy of animals and vegetables in America. 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 
5 Whether works of imagination should be designed to produce a speoifie 

moral effect. (Literary Discussion.) 
6. The English styles that have attracted the most imitators. (Litezary 

Disquisition.) 
", " Mahomet Ali." (Political Disquisition.) 

8. l^liether national literature is to do regarded more as a cause or a con 

sequence of national refinement. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

9. Originality in literature, as. affected by sound criticism. (Literary Dis 

quisition, 

10. The influence of superstition on science and literature. (Philosophical 

Disquisition.) 

11. On the materiality of light (Philosophical Disputation.) 

12. Is the preservation of we balance of power a justifiable cause of war. 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

13. On the causes of the variety of complexion and figure in the human 

species. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

14. On the policy of enoonniguig manufacturing establishments In the 

United States. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

15. The merits of geological systems. (Disquisition.) 

16. The comparative interest and importance of Grecian and Boman his 

tory. (Literary Discussion.) 

17. The causes of the present pecuniary distresses of the conmiercial world 

(Disquisition.) 

18. The effects at the crusades. (Literary Inquiry.) 

19. Changes in English style, since the time of Milton. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 
^. Comparative advantages of politics and literature as professiozis m this 
country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

21. The influence of the dramatic writers on the age of Elizabeth and 

Charles the Second. (Literary Discussion.) 

22. The restoration of Greece to political Independence. (Deliberative Dis 

cuseion.) 

23. The literary influence of the early English prose writers. (literary 

Disquisition.) 
24 Of presenting literature and science in popular forms. (Literary Dis 
cussion.) 

25. Manual and intellectual labor. (Philosophical DiscTission.) 

26. Will the present proposed parliamentary reform endanger ue monarch 

ical and aristocratical portion of the British constitution. (Delibor 
ative Discussion.) 

27. Importance of independent criticism to the growth of national literature 

(.Literary Disquisition.) 

28. Causes of ill health in literary men. (Philosophical Disquisition. ) 

29. Tha iifluence of superstition on science and bterature. (Philosophica 

DjBcnssion.) 
90. English biography and French memou3. (Literarv Discussion.) 
31. Are political improvementa best effected by rulers, or the people 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 
82. The influence of ancient art on ancient literature. (Literaiy Disquis 

ition.) 

33. The poet of an early age. and of a civilized one. (Literaiy Discussion. 

34. Comparative utility of the moral and physical sciences, m the presen 

age. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

35. On what does Ihe security of our institutions depend ? (Political Dis 

quisition.) 
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36. Tae ex|^ ediency of interventiim by one nfttioa in the dvil and piiblio 

conteits of others. (Deliberative Disonssion.) 

37. The evils and benefits of luge books. (Literary Discnssion.) 

38. Skepticism and love of troth, as indications of mental cluuracter and 

vieor. (Philosophical Discussion.) 
J9. Tencfency of free mstitations to bnng first principles into questioOi 
(Deliberative Discnssion.) 

40. The inflnence of Lord Bacon's writings on the progress of knovledg«L 

(Philosophical Discnsaion.) 

41. An author's writing many books, or resting his fame on a few. (Lite* 

ary Discussion.; 

42. Universal suffrage. (PoHtieal Disquisition.) 

43. The resources and encouzagements of elegant literature m the Old and 

New World. (Literaiy Discussion.) 

44. The comparative power of moral and nhysical causes in fonning the 

American character. (Philosophical Discnssion.) 
15. Are short terms of politieal office desirable ? (Deliberative Discussion.) 

46. Modem imitation or the ancient Greek tragedy. (Literary Disquisition.) 

47. The real or supposed dedine of science, at the present day. (Philos 

ophical Disquisition.) 

48. Ennish novels hi the reigns of George the Second and Gaoige the 

Thud. (Literary Discussion.) 

49. The expediency of making authorBhip a profesaon. (Philosophical 

Discussion.) 
90. Whether patriotism was mculcated to excesss in the ancient republics. 
(Deliberative Discussion.) 

51. The life and services of Linnaous. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

52. The observance cfpoeticaljustice in fibtitious writings. (Literary Pis 

quisition.) 

53. Greek and Boman oomeuies. (Critical Disquisition.) 

54. Education as aiming to develme all the faculties eonally, or to foster 

individual peculiarities of taste and intellect (Philosophical Discus- 
sion.) 

55. Utility of chemical knoidedge to professional men. (PhUosophical 

Disquisition.) 

56. The expediency of religions establishments under any form of civil 

goverment. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

57. On the practicability of reaching Uie Korth Pole, and the advantages 

whicn would attend such an expedition. (Philosophical Disputation. ) 

58. Should the right of snffraee in any case depend upon different prin- 

ciples, as it respects different classes or Indiviauala in the same 
country. 'Deliberative Discussion.) 

59. On the probajiUty of prolonging the telm of human life, by the aid of 

physical or xnoral causes. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

60. Upon the Huttonian and Wemerian theories of the earth. (Philosoph 

ical Disputation.) 

61. On the use of heathen mythology in modem poetry. (Literary Discu? 

sion.) 

62. On the tendency of a legal provision for the support of the poor, U 

diminish human misery. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

63. The moral tendency of the natural sciences. (Philosophical Discus 

sion.) 

64. The merits of the histories of Hume and Lingaxd. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 

65. Liberal principles, as affecting the strength of a government (Delib- 

erative Discussion.) 

66. Political patronage in Republics. (Political Disquisitions.) 

67. The poet of an early, and of a civilised age. (Literary Discussion ; see 
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6H. Ard mental resources and moral energy most developed in unpnocipied 
men ? (Philosophical Discussion.) 

69. Whether heat have an independent existence. (Philosophical Dispu 

tations.) 

70. On the probable disposition and mutual relation of the fixed stars. 

71. On the alleged improvement in tiie art of composition since tiie age of 

Queen Anne. 

72. On the expediency of a national university. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

73. Whether the climate of any country have undergone any pennanent 

change. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

74. MThether extensiveness of temtory be favorable to the preservation oi 

a republican form of government.. 

75. '^liat reasons are there for not expecting another great epio poem 

(Literary Inquiry.) 

76. The probability of the study of the dead languages always being essen 

tial to a liberal education. 

77. Why are men pleased with imitation, and disgusted with mimicry ? 

78. What grounds are there distinct from revelationi to believe in tne im 

mortality of the soul ? 

79. On the comparative utility of the moral and physical sciences, in ih« 

United States. 

80. The views entertained of the duties and objects of public offices by the 

incumbents. 

81. The use of a diversity of languages. 

62. The amount and character or crime in an age of barbarism, and an age 
of laws. 

83. An inqxiiry into the cause of the growth of the power of ancient Borne. 

The favoring circumstances, — character of the people, — local situa 
tion, — earlv institutions of the republic, — condition of other states. 

84. The use of ballads and popular songs in a rude and in a civilized age. 

85. The assistance derived from friends, party, and wealth, in a democracy ; 

and from ancestry, court fl&vor, and tiUe, in a despotism. 
86t The favorite of nature, and the creature of art. 

87. The connexion of religious celebrations with public festivities, as seen 

both in Panin and Christian countries. 

88. Comparison or Horace's reasons for abandoning irreligion, (See Book Ist, 

Oae 28th, Parous Deorum,) with those that might affect a modem 
skeptic. 

89. Comparison of Hume with Sallnstin the delineation of character. 

90. Sketches of character, as siven b^ the historian, with Shakspeare's (or 

the dramatist's) mode of acquainting us with men. 

91. Spoken and written langniage, as deceptive or inefficient modes of com- 

munication. (Note, We are often disappointed in reading, what we 
much admired in hearing ^ 

93. The advantages and disadvantages of negative character. (Note, " De- 

ficiency of character is oftoner taken lor positive perfection ; want of 
ardor is exalted into self-cOmmand and superior prudence. The cola 
and indifferent never offend by zealous interference, and never get 
into difficulties.") 
09. The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in moral and 
physical science, or in arts ana government 

94. The triumphs of tne soldier and tne philosopher, as of Alexander and 

Aristotle, Bonaparte and Cuvier., 

95. Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitude of character. 

96. The influence of successive generations, instead of one permanent race 

on human improvement. 

97. The English language as it is spoken, and as it is written. 

98. Of what classes or pleasure and gratification are those unfortunate 

beings susceptible, who are destitute of the senses of sight and hear 
ing, ns well as the faculty of speech ? 

35* 
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99. Is the loss of sight, or of speech, the greater dei)rivatioii ? 
LOO. Of making cbaii^ in tue politicar constitation of free states, ( 
(Deltberatire Discassion.) 

101. The histoiy of Astronomy. ( Disquisition.) 

102. The grounds for thinkingthat the Mahuia will eventually depopulate 

Borne. (PhilosophicalDisputation.) 

103. The effects on American literature, of a community of language witk 

England. (Literary Discussion.) 

101 The companitive advanta^s of Western Africa and Hayti, for colo- 
nizing free blacks. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

1C5. A history of English Literature, in which some notice may be taken of 
the origin and progress of the language, the influx of different terms ; 
the peculiar styles which from age to age have been predominant; 
the writers who have contributed to vary, and those who have as- 
sisted in fixing its present form, structure and character : the influence 
of the introduction of scientific terms, — the Latin and Greek style, 
the French style ; the Saxon peculiarities, — an enumeration of the 
writers who may be considered as of standard authority, — the poets 
the historians, — the essavists, — the moral, metaphysical, religioQa 
philological, philosophical and scientific writers, — the copiousness, 
precision, force, and elegance of the language ; the prospects of its 
alteration, extinction, or universal prevalence, — the cWacter, style, 
beauties, defects and influence of the writings of the respective dia- 
tinffuished authors of each age, ~ the subjects which tney treated, 
ana the interest felt by the civilized w<M:ld in general on these 
subjects respectively. (These hints will probably furnish subjects 
for manj dissertations, disquisitions, &c., connected wito the history 
of English Literature.] 

SUBJECTS FOR POEMS IN ENGLISH, LATIN, GBEEK, &e. 

1. Nnmina Veterum, or the Ancient Divinities. 

2. Nature, the source of poetic inspiration. 

3. On the discovery of Herculaneum. (Greek.) 

4. On the pleasures and pains of the student, 
a On the pursuit of fame. 

fi. Ode to lancy. 

7. Eloquence. 

8. Anticipation. 

9. A vision of ambition. 
10. The missionary. 
}o w^ *?®™* (Latin.) To hope. 
12.NoveW. (Greek.) lUft^ 
W. Ad pacem. (Latin.) ^^ 

14. Contemplation. 

15. On fame. 

16. On Hmk and tiUes. 
\L' 2 V*^*^ liberty, 
lo. i>efinement. 

SUBJECTS FOR DISSERTATIONS. 

2.* ol f h? dl^n^L^^^'^*? \«^ong mankind. 

3 Q ^^orporeaTframe? ™®''**^ operations on tiie condition oi the 

4- On thi SSsS, w&'{S^'''°""? of character in modem Europe. 

elevate the kSTcassfct" "'^^"^^^ °^'- ^*^® contributed to 
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^ Milton and Homer contrasted and compared. 

In On the literature of the Romans, as affected by their goyernment, re 

ligion, and state of society. 
T The inflaence of the fine arts upon religion. 
S. The interest attached to places where distinguished persons have dwelt, 

or which poets have commemorated. 
9. The importance of a popular history, in which the actions of men shall 

be represented accoramg to the principles of the Christian religion. 
aO. The peculiar facilities, in modem times, for effecting great purposes in 

government and in religion. 

11. A comparison of the domestic life of the ancient Greeks and Bomana 

and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence of Christianity in producing the moral and intellectual 

revival of Europe, after the dark a^es. 

13. On the utility of the study of political economy, considered in relation 

to wir own country. 

14. On the necessity of public and private patronage, to the advancement 

of literature m our country. 

15. The geological age of the world. 

1& Agitation, as a means of effecting reform. 

17. The conflict of duties. 

18. On the benefit accming to an individal from a knowledge of the phyil 

cal sciences. 

19. On Christianity, as affecting our domestic habits. 

20. Severity of manners in a republic. 

21. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

22. The influence of fashion on our moral judgments. 

23. The power of the law in free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice Marshall. 

25. Distinctions of rank in the United States. 

26. The enoouraeement to young men to educate fhemselves, exclusively 

or chiefly tor high political ofiices. 

27. Originality of thought supposed to be necessarily lessened as the world 

grows older. 

28. Modes of publishlngv circulating, and perpetuating literary works in 

different ages and coimtries. 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The uresponsibleness of anonymous writings. 

31. The respect due from conquerors to works of art. 

32. The effect of maritime enterprises on the intellectual character of a 

nation. 

33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West 

34. Respect for public monuments, whether triumphal or for the dead. 

35. Character and writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 

36. Literary character of our first settlers. 

37. The innrmities of men of genius. 

38. The prospects of genuine liberty in Europe. 

39. The benefits to be derived from the institution of Lyceums. 

40. The benefit accruing to an individual from a knowledge of the exact 

sciences. (See ko. 18.) 

41. Prospects of young men in the different learned professions- 

42. The character of Socrates. 

43. LoQg Life. 

44. On the charge of ingratitude made against republics. 

45. The effect of the universal diffusion of knowfedge m the well-being oi 

society. 

46. The domestic life of the Romans. . 
47 The domestic life of the Greeks. 

46. 7'he domestic life of the ancient Egyotians. 
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40. Onimai^Atloii8BdseDia>m^,aBafltetedbythet9»orUi6mdlvidiML 
50. Of making changes in ao author's works to adapt tbm to modeti« tiatea. 
5L On the reciprooal inflnenca of literature and moralB. 
52. On simplicity and ornament in writing. 

33. Characteristic defects of modem English poetiy. 

54. The eifecU of seclusion and of society npoa the litanry oharaeter. 

55. Pnblic opinion, as a standard of light. 
58. The moral power of sympathj. 

57. The different views woioli literary men take of the world, at their fiist 
entrance upon it (See CoUoaay, No. 15).) 

56. The view which a great mind takes of its own productions. 

SO. The principal charees preferred against tiie present age, by philcAophen 
and philanthropists. 

60. Chancer and his ase. 

61. Visits to remarkable places. 

62. The contributions of oratoiy to literature. 

63. The inflnence of the multiplioation of books upon literature. 

64. The effect of belief in immortality upon literature. 

65. The restraints imposed, in modem times, on the warlike spirit. 

66. The Ivrio poetry of Scotland. 

67. The nite of refomiers. 

68. The dread of the prevalence of skepticism. 

69. Ages of action and of reflection. 

70. The moral tendency of the principles of Malthas. 

71. The education of the senses. 

72. On the acquisition and use of intellectual power. 

73. The literary character of the sacred Scriptures. 

SUBJECTS FOR ORATIONS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, LATIM^ 
GREEK, SPANISH, HEBREW, &C, SS8ATS, &C 

1. The utilitarian system of education. 

2. Self sacrifice. 

3. Philanthropy. 

4. On the names of Deity, in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Hebrew.) 

5. On the old age of the scholar. 

6. On the importance of classical literature. 

7. On the durability of our poetical institutions. 

8 The effect of nuracles on the character of the Jews. (Hebrew^ 

0. On the progress of the exact sciences in France and Enghud. (Essay.) 

10. On the progress of literature. (Greek.) 

11. On the Roman character and institutions. (Latm.) 

12. On the dignihr and utility of the philosophy of the human mind. 

13. The aspect of revolutions on the advancement of the mind 

14. On the decline of poetry. 

15. On the cultivation of the taste and imaginatiott 

16. On the fallacy of history. 

17. On literary evils. 

18. On the influence of philosophy on Christianity. 

19. On the inflnence of the arts and sciences on civil Uberty. 

20. On the different styles of eloquence prevailing at different periods tt 

society. 

21. Public opinion. 

22. The spirit which should accompany our republican iostitotkina. 

23. Public station. 

34. A salutary oration. 
25. A voledictory oration. 
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9(7. On an noquaintance with the Spanish language and literatui^ (In 
Spanish.) 

27. On the character of Bvron. 

28. On the progress of rennement. 

29. On the condition and prospects of the American people 
90. On the sublimity of the Holy Scriptures. 

31. De recentloribus cum antiqois collatis; or, ancients ana modems 

compared. (In Latin. ^ 

32. On American feeling. 

33. On national ^oqnence. 

34. The inflnence of commerce upon letters. 

35. A modem canon of criticism. 

36. Supposed degeneracy of the age. 

37. No good that is possible, but shall one day be real. 

38. Public recreations. 

39. Empiricism. 

40. The Hterary profession. . 

41. Moral effort. 

42. De virorum illustrium exemplis. (Latin.) Tne examples of iUnstrious 

men. 

43. Criticism. 

44. The Christian philosophy, its political application. 

45. Mental refinement. 

46. Popularity. 

47. Decision of character, as demanded in our day and country. 

48. The character of Lord Bacon. 

49. The diversities of character. . 

50. Literarjr j'ustice. 

51. Superstition. 

62. The influence of speculative minds. 

53. American aristocracy. 

54. The value of the political lessons left us by the founders of our fte« 

institutions. 

55. Enthusiasm. 

56. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. (Latm.) Speak no evil ci the dead 

57. The spirit of reform. 

58. The spirit of ancient and modem education* 

59. Thelotoftheportrayer of passion. 

60. The love of truth — a practical prindpl. 

61. The progress of man. 

62. Radicalism. 

63. Ancient veneration for the public. 

64. The dangers of intolerance under a popular government.. 

65. The dangers to which the minds of young men ipi our country are 

exposed. 

66. The character and prospects of the State of New York. 

67. Mutation of taste. 

68. Patriotism. 

69. Every man a debtor to his profession. 

70 Of living in times of great mtellectual excitement. 

71. The diffusion of scientific knowledge amouff the people. 

72. The importance of efforts and institations for the diffiiaion of know 

ledge. 

73. Early prejudices. 

74. The advancement of the age. 

75. The progress of human nature. 

76. Moral sublimity. 

77. Home— the American home. 

73. The permanence of literary fame.. 
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19. The claims of the age on the roxmg men of America. 

80. On Physiognomy. (In Hebrew.) 

81. Snr la Revolution Franoaiae. (French.) On the French BeyolntioQ^ 

82. On decision of oharacter. 

83. On innoyation. 

84. On tiie restoration of Greece. 

85. Pe mstitatomm Ameiicantnmm eyentds et libertatis cansss conjnnc 

tione. (Latin.) 

86. The middle ages. 

87. Deoraeolis. (Latin.) 

88. The heroic character. 

^. The duties of republican citizens. 

90. The duties of an American citizen. 

91. On republican institntions as afibcting private character. 

92. On imagination as affecting individual nappiness. 
93 On war. 

94. De BomansB libertatis et eloqnentiiB casn. The decline of Soman 

liberty and eloquence. 

95. Views of happiness. 

96. De Caii Mam sevo. (Latin.) The age of Cains Marius. 

97. Skepticism. 

98. De testis diebus qui nostra in Universitate celebrantnr. (Latin.) 

99. Modem patriotism. 

100. De Uteris Latinis. 

101. The sacrifices and recompense of fiteranr life. 

102. Quid de artibus ingenuis m civitatibus Americfe sperandum sit 

103. The American literary character. 

104. De Locorum in animum vi. 

105. Martyrdom. 

106. Socrates. (Greek.) 

107. De priscorum diis. (I^atin.) The ancient divinities. 
108b On the redpnMsal influence of genius and knowledge. 

109. On the revolutionarv spirit of modem times. 

110. On the durability of the federal Union. 

111. Present influences on American literature. 
112 The return to Palestme. 

113. De Gnecamm llteraram studio. (Latin.) 

114. De Title in l^versitate nostra. 

115. Elements of poetry and romance in Amerioa. 

116. De philosophisB studio. 

117. The pride of scholarship. 

118. The physical sciences. 

119 The present and former condition of Greece. (Greek.) 

120. De oratoribus Amerioanis. 

121. Periodical literature. 

122. De hujus temporis indole. 

123. The teacher. 

124. De eloquentise studio in scholis nostris negleolow 

125. American politiGal influeiaces. 

126. De literarum scholis nostris. 

127. The scholar's hope. 

IS8. De rebus preterifis et presentibus. 

129. Pursuit or universal truth. 

130. LitersB Americanse. 

131. Revolutions of literature. 

132. De lingnsB Latin 89 hoc tempore uso. 

133. The- taking of Rone by the Gauls. 

134. The proeress of human sentiments. 

135. The political prospects of Russia. 
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196. The advantages of speaking in French— in Greek, &o. 

137. The moral influence of science. 

138. The prospects of America. 

139. Literary vanity. 

140. The crusades. 

141. On artificial aids to memory. 
142^ On Phrenology. 

143. On Mesmerism. 

144. Ontheproneness of genius to theorizing. 

145. On intellectual culture. 

146. On the prevalence of erroneous views of the value of metaphysical 

science. 

147. The contributions of the fine arts to the pleasures of the domestic 

circle. 

148. The prospects of a universal language. 

149. On ancient and modern democracy. 

150. On Aristocracy. 

151. The future prospects of the United States. 



XCIX, 



LIST OF WORKS CONSULTED IN THE FRBPABATION OF 
THIS VOLUME. 

In presenting a list of authorities which have been consulted in the pre 
paration of this volume, the author makes this eeneral acknowledgment — 
that, as usefulness, not originality, has been his aim, he has in some in 
stances copied verbatim from the pages of those in whom .he has found any 
thine of value subservient to his purpose ; in some he has taken the liberty 
to alter the phraseology, and in others entirely to remodel the principles 
which he has found scattered throughout those authorities. The works to 
wfaieh he has been most largely indebted, are Booth's Principles of English 
Composition, Walker's Teaser's Asssistont, Newman's, Blair's, Whately's, 
and Jamieson's Rhetoric, and Jardine's Principles of English Composition. 
Other works from which he has gleaned something of value, or hints for 
the improvement of what he has elsewh^e gathered, are as follow : 

Bippm^am's Rules of English Composition; Rice's Composition; 
Carey's English Prosody; B^'s Elements of Engli^ Metre; Steele's 
Prosodia Rationalis : Crabbe's Synonymes ; Harm's Hermes ; Pickboume on 
the English Verb ; D'Israeli's Curiosities of Modem Literature ; Walker's, 
Johnson's, Sheridan's, Richardson's, and Webster's Dictionaries ; Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding ; Watts on the Mind ; Dictionary of Quota 
tions ; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latin Grammars ; Murray's, 
Brown's, Felton's, Lennie's, Parker's, and Fox's English Grammars; 
Hedge's Logic; Encyclopaedia Americana: Dictionary of Arts and Scien 
ces ; Towne's Analysis of Derivative Words ; American First Class Book 
Mayo's Lessons on Objects; Miller's Practice of English Composition 
Lockhart's Life of Scott ; Taylor's Elements of Thought ; Hannam's Pulpit 
Assistant ; Claude's Essay on the Composition of a Sermon ; The London 
Quarterly Journal of Education; Beauties of History; The Spectator; 
Inn's Rhetorical Class Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; Beclard's 
Physiolorjr; PoCle's English Parnassus; The School and the School 
master ; Bentley's MisKiellftny ; Quarles' Books of Emblems ; Knox's Essays 
Hay's Biopjaphv. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS NOTICED IN THIS WOIUL 



Abstnets, Mge 211. 
AectfDt, its dnet, 16. 
** Acate, 28 sad 31. 
" 6nTe,28s]id3L 
** Circamflez, 28 sad 32: 
Acrostic, 289. 
Ante tyiM, 312. 
Affix, 35. 
Affixes, Alphabeticsl Synopsis ot 37. 

"^ to Affixes, 38. 
Alexandrine verse, 232 and 236. 
Allegory, 131. 

^ Different kinds of, 132. 
" Instances of, note^ 132. 
Alliteration, 151 and 283. 

" Usefnl as an aid to Memorr, 

152. 
^ Bemarkable instances of, 152. 
" Alphabetical, 9tote, 152. 
Allusion, 149. 

Ambassadors, Titles of, 190. 
Amphibnwh, 231. 
Amplification, 65 and 218. 

•* Object of, 218. 
AnacTsm8.86. 
Analogy. 110. 

^ ike fonndatioQ of Simile, 

Comparison, and Emblem, 

fufte^ 123. 

Analysis, Rhetorical, note, 306. 

AaapMst^ 231. 

AmnMBstic yenes, 231. 

^* of what they condst, 233. 
" Dr. Carey's remaxks on ffacJr 
Effbct, Mote, 239. 
Antidimaz, 149. 
Antistrophe, 286. 
Antithesis, 125. 

«* Bnlesof, 126. 
** Author of Lacon's Remarks 
on, notfj 126. 
Antonomasia, 63. 

" mnch nsed by historical writ- 
ers, note, 65. 
^hseresis, 76. 
Apologue and Fable, 136. 
Apostrophe, 28, 30, 77, 143. 

'* peculiar (as a riietorical fig- 
ure) to Poetry and Oratory, 



Apotimn, ApoCb^gm, or Apoph- 

tli^gV,300. 
AignmentatiVBy 300. 

** Writiqg^ example of, in a d»> 
fimce of Literary Studies 
in Hen of Business, 223. 
Asterisk, 28 and ?2. 

Ballad, 267. 

Barbarism, 92. 

Bathos, noi^ 64 and 303. 

Baaaty in Writing, 104. 

Bernard De Rohan, Description of, 

173. 
Bianca Capello. 322. 
Biographical Sketch, 322. 
Black Eyes and Blue, 287. 
Blank Verse, 241. 
Bombast, notes, 64 and 303. 
Books, Technical Terms relating to^ 

313. 
** in Folio, Quarto, Octayo, Du 
odecimo, &C., 313. 
Bookbinders' marks for folding, &c. 

313. 
Bonx^geois, 312. 
Boutes. Rnnes, usee, 24SL 
Bowdom Prise Dissertatk>n on the 

Utersry Chanctsr of Dr. Sarnna. 

Johnson, 38L . 
Brace, 26 and 31. 
Brackets. 27 and 30. 
Breye, 28 and 30. 
Brevier, 312. 
Bucolics, 289. 
Buriesque, 297. 

** Bappj instances of, in seyera 
styles, nou, 297. 
Burletta, 29/. 
Butterfly and Humming Bud, Th^ 

an Allegory, 135. 

CsBsara, proper position of, 234. 

Cantata, St. 

Canzonet, 287. 

Capital Letters, Rules for the Use of. 

Cuds — Ceremonious, Business, and 
Wedding,— linms of, 195^ 196^197 
Oax«t,28£Dd32. 
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Oataoluresls, G9. 

<* liteimt meaoing of, note, 70, 
** the foundation of many wit- 
ticisms, notSf 70. 
Catch-word, 313, 
Cedilla, or Cerilk, 28 and 31. 
Charade. 139 and 2&&. 
Chesterfield, Lord, his disapprobation 

of wafers. 195. 
Choice of Texts, 390. 
Ciroomlocntion, 63. 
Clauses, 17. 

'* neuter, active transitive, ac- 
tive intransitive, passive, 
relative, and subjunctive, 
18. 
Claamess, 94. 
Climax, 147. 

*' the language of passion, note, 

148. 
" and Antithesis united, fiote, 

148. 
'* purpose of, note, 148. 
College Exercises, Specimens of, 324. 
" Poem, Example of a, on the 
Pleasures and Pains of the 
Student, 336. 
Colloquy, 324. 

" Example of a, 327. 
" Subjects for, 408. 
Colon, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Column, 313. 
Comedy, 296. 
Cmnma, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Common Metre, note, 230. 
Oomposition, Btiroduetion and 300. 
" Narrative, descriptive, didac- 
tic, persuasive, pathetic, 
ai^gumentative, 300. 
<* Directions for zevising, &c., 

303. 
** Bulos for the mechanical ex- 
ecution oL 304. 
^ Correction of a, An Example 

of, 307 and 306. 
•* of Words, 34. 
« of a Sermon, 390. 
Comparison, 122. 

^ how differing from Simile and 

from Metaphor, notes, 122. 

^ under what heads it may be 

reduced, 123. 
** the foundation of, 123. 
** when not to be used, 123. 
•< Bules rehiting to. 123. 
Compound Sentences, rormation of 
Dnm Simple ones, 58. 
36 



ComDoimd WjoedB, 35. 
Conclusion, 209. 
Conference, 324. 

«'* Subj«ctofor,40 
Confirmation, 209. 
Com'unction, 09Mf howa;..« • Mote^ 

Connected Narrative from Scattered 

Facts, 157. 
Construction of Sentences, 06. 
Conundrums, note, 140. 
Conversation, or Simple Dialogue, 7. 
Conversion of Poetry into Prose, 70. 
Correction of the Press, marks used 

by printers in, 310 and 311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. 
Critical Notice, 317. 

*< Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Criticism, 318. 
Crotchets, 27 and 30. 
Cut, representing the manner in 

which a letter should be folded, 

189. 

Dactyle, 231. 

Dactylic Verse, is properly defective 

AnapsBstic, note, 233. 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defence of Literary Studies in Men 

of Business, 223. 
Definition, 105. 
Deliberative Discussion, 350. 

^' Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Composition of Words, 
34. 
<* Modes of, 36. 
" Exercises in,'39. 
Derivative Words, 35. 
Description, 165. 

<' Effect of Figurative Language 

in, note, 177. 
<* Classes of, 166. 
* Terms appropriate for, 166. 
** Selection of Circumstances 

in, 167. 
^ Sir Walter Scotrs aconraey 

in, note, 167. 
'^ of a country, canals, 168. 
» of rivers, 168 and 170. 

of climate, coasts, forests, 
woods, houses, level coun 
try, mountahis, 169. 
♦* -of villages, 170. 
** of persons, of a Sensible ob 

ject, 171. 
" ofMaiy, Queen of Scots, 172 
"- of a beautifol woman, not^ 

173. 
*' of Bernard DeBohan, 173. 
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D«ioriptioii of a fin«4ookiiig man, 
note 174. 

^ of the elephant, 175. 

** of nataral acenety, 175 and 
170. 

« Use of Epithets in, iMftf, 175. 
Descriptive, LUruduaion and 300. 

'' Poetry, instanoes of, 299. 
Dialogue (simple), 7 and 324. 

*' about dogs, 12. 
Diction, Poetic, 77. 
Didactic, Jninduetion and 300. 

** Poetry, instances of, 299. 
Diaeresis, 27, 31, and 77. 
Diamond Type, 312. 
Difference, 105. 

Diminution, or Liptotes, twte, 142. 
Directions, Grammatical, 88. 

** for the Division of a Subject, 
215. 

** for acquiring a Good Stj-le, 

" for revising and correcting 

Compositions, 303. 
« in Letter Writing. [See 

Letters,] 
** for Superscriptions and Forms 

of Address to Persons of 

every Bonlc, note, 190. 
Discussion, 344. 

** Different Kinds of, as philosr 

ophical, literary, political, 

moral, &c., 344. 
« Philosophical, Example of, on 

the Expediency of making 

Authorship a Profession, 

345.* 
" a Literary, on " The merits of 

the Histories of Hume and 

Unpaid," 349. 
** a Deliberative, on Liberal 

Principles as affecting the 

Strength of Government, 

^ Subjects for, 408 and 410. 
Oiapvtation, 355. 

** Philosophical and Forensic, 
355. 

** ForensiCfExampleof, on the 
question, *" Whether Pop- 
ular Superstitions, or En 
lighted Opinion, be most 
favorable to the growth of 
Poeacal Literature," 355. 

" Philosophical, Example of a, 
on the question, " Whether 
Intellectual Improvement 
be favorable to tne produc- 
tions of the Iringination/' 



Disquisition, 341. 

** how it diffeis tram a Disssr 

Ution,341. 
u Ethical, political, scientif c, 

and literary, 342. 
" Ethical, Example of, on ** The 
strict application of Moral 
Rules to the Policy of 
States," 342. 
Dissertation, 33a 

" Example of, on ** The Causes 
which, mdependently of 
their Merit, nave contrib 
uted to elevate the Ancient 
Classics," 381. 
" Bowdoin Prize, on the Life 
and Character of Dr. John- 
son, 381. 
'" Subjects for, 414. 
Distich, or Couplet, 230. 
Distinction, 105. 
Divisions of a Subject, 215. 

" ofaSennon,392. 
Double Pica, note, 312. 
Drama, 296. 

** Rules for the construction oi 
the, 296. ' 
Dramatic Composition, kinds of, 296. 
Dramatic Poetry, 294* 
Duet, notef 287. 
Duodedmo, 313. 

Echo Verses, 243. 
Eclogue. 290. 

" how it differs fipom Idyl, 290. 
EUipsis, 28, 30, 77. 
Elegiac Poetry, 26^ 
Elegy, Gray's, written in a Country 

Church-yard, 291. 
Elision, 76. 
Emblem, nor», 122. 

^ Foundation of Simile and 
Comparison, note, 123. 
Empire of Poetiy. by Fontemelle, 133. 
English Oration. 362. 

«" on Public Station, 308. 

" "The Utilitarian System; • 

"Cui Bono," 367. 
" " Public OjMnion," 371. 
«t- Valedictory, The Spirit that 
should accompany our Re- 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Primer, note, 312. 
English Verse, st/ocimens of different 
lunds of, 235. 
** how divided, 231. 
" how they terminate, 232. 
English, Language of the 61. 
Ennllage, 77. 
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iLnigma, or Riddle, 131. 

** of the Sphinx, note, 139. 
** of the letters H, M, and £, 
138,andn^/tf, 139. 
Etnc, 295. 

" Poetry,294. 
** Poem, Examples of, 295. 
Epicurean, by Thomas Moore, 

noticed, note, 230 and 295. 
Epigram, 288. 

" its characteristic is precise- 
ness, 288. 
Epilogue, 296. 
Episode, 295. 
Epistolary Correspondence, or Letter 

Writing, 183. 
Epitaph.l^. 

*^ Remarks on, TMte, 290. 
Epithalamium, 289. 
Epithets, 282. 

" Kinds of, 283. 
** Simple and Compound, 283. 
" Judicious Application of, a 
great beauty in Poetry, 

Epode, 286. 

Epopea, or Epopoeia, 296. 

Esquire, title or, when to be applied, 

i-^sav, 329. 

" Examples of an, on *' Literat- 
ure." 331. 
" on "The Pleasures deriyed 
from the Fine Arts by the 
Artist and the Common 
Spectator," 333. 
*« on "The Sentiment of Loy- 
alty," 334. 
" filled out from heads, outlines, 
or abstracts, 213. 
Etymolodcal Figures, 111. 
Euphemism, 63. 
Euphonic Letters, 35. 
Events, Objects and, 5. 
Evening, Invitation for. Form of, 193. 
Example, 209. 
Exclamation, as a point, 28 and 29. 

'* as a rhetorical figure, 146. 
Exercises, College, Specimens of, 324. 
Exordium, 362. 
Expansion of an Idea, 21. 
Expansion of Narrative Writibg, note, 

159. 
Explanations and Paraphrase, 153. 
Expletives, cautions against use of, 

no^, 241. 
Expression, Variety of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of, 92. 
Pablc and Apologue, 136. 



Fable and Apolocue, how tihey diflhr 

from a Tale, u6. 
Farce, 296. 

Faults destructive of clearness, 94. 
Feet, Poetical, 231. 

»* Kinds of, 231. 

" what kinds most frequently 
used, 231. 

« Secondary, 231. 
Figurative Language, 111 and 283. 

' * and Plain, aifferenee between, 
113. 

*' translation of Plain into, 115^ 
Figure, Definition of a. 111. 

" Etymological, Syntactical and 
Rhetorical, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by Holmea, 
note, HI. 

" Use of, 112. 

" Faulto of, note, 112. 
Folding of a Letter, 188 and 189. 

« ofNotes,&c.,194. 
Folio, 313. 
Forensic Disputation, 355. 

" Example of a, 355. 

** Subjects for, 409« 
Form of a Letter, 186. > 
Formal Letter, Example of a, 188. 
Formation of Compound Senteneet 

from Simple ones, 58. 
Forms for Cards, &c., 195. 

Generalization of a Subject, 227 

Genus, 105. 

GUnevra, 81 and 84. 

Governor of a State, Title by whiob 

he is to be addressed, 190. 
Grammatical Pro^ety, 88. 
Great Primer, note, 312. 

Harmony, 94 and 09. 
" Boles of, 100. 
« Higher Kind of, 101. 
" of a Verse, how destroyed, 
238. 
Heads of Departments, their Titles, 
190. 
" or Divisions, of a Subject, in 
argumentative discussions, 
in persuasive, descriptive, 
narrative, and didaotie 
writing, 216. 
Hemistich, 230. 
Heroic Measure, note, 232. 

" the principal Metre of ihfl 
English Language, not$. 

Heroic Verse, 296. 
Heroics, Mock, 297. 
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_^ .r Spedw of Poetey, 294. 

Hooocabte, Title of, whm to bo ap- 
pUed. 190 and 191. 

Hamminc Bird and Batteiflj, Alle- 
gory ot, 135. 

Hjpertwtoii, 77. 

Hyperbole, .41. 

** BeverM ot nou, 143. 
^ Pn^OM o( note, 14& ' 

Hymns, 28d1 

Hypermeter, 232. 

Hyphen, 28 and 30. 

Iambic VerM, or Mearare, 23L 
** orwhatitoon8bt8,232. 
** how accented, 232. 

Iambas,231. 

Idyl, or Idylliom, 290. 

Dlostration of a Subject, 219. 

Impromptn, 289. 

Impropriety, 92. 

Improprieties, Colloquial, note, 04. 

Independence, different senses In 
which it is used, lOa 

Index, 420. 

Indian Reasoninff, remarkable in- 
stance of. note, 220. 

InqniiY, political, philosophical, &c, 
Subject for, 410. 

Interrogation (as a point), 28 and 29. 
** (as a rhetoncal fignre), 144^ 

Invitation, notes of, 192. 
*• forms of, 193. 

Inversion and Transposition, Methods 
of, 50. 

bony, ISO. 

** proper sabjeots of, 15QL 

It, the neuter pronoon, useful in 
altering the arrangement of a ten- 
tenoe, note, 56. 

Italic Words in Old and New Testa- 
ment, 313. 

Ivanhoe, Extract ftom, note, 62. 

Jablonski^s Welcome of Stanislaus, 

«eftt,87. 
Jardine's Remarks on the manage- 
ment of a Sul^ect, 204. 
" Remarks on the Fourth Order 
of Themes, 219. 
Jests and Jokes, note, 140. 

*' difference between, note, 140. 
Judges, Titles of, 190. 
Justice, Poetical, 296. 

King, how to be addressed, note, 100. 
Knight, The, and the Lady, 275. 

LAmpoorm, 300. 



En^^ish, of tiie, eL 

r rendered copiou and ax 

pr6ssiye|35. 
LMfend of Modena,83. 
Letter Writing, <»r lEpistolazy Carxea 
pondeaoe, 1§3. 
** with explanation of its parte 

187. 
** Birections in Writing, l&rz. 
** in what penou to be written 

184. 
" Date, Signature, and Super 

scription of, 185. 
*< the paiticularB it should em 

brace, 185. 
^ Date of, where to be written 

185. 
« Complimentary Address, body 

or the Letter, Style or 

Complimentary Closing^ 

Signature, Tide, &c., 185. 
** Forms of a, 186. 
" Directioiis for Addressing to 

Persons oi every Rank, 

note, 190. 
** Directions for Sealing, 195. 
" of Introduction, 198. 
** of Condolence, 199. 
Letters, Euphonic, 35. 
*' Ra<Ccal,35. 
*' freouency of their recurrenc«, 

Ucenses, Poetical, 7a 
laeutenant-Govemor of a State, his 

Titie, 190. 
Lines sbddressed to Lady Byron, 285. 
Liptotes^or Duninntion, note, 142. 
List of Works consulted in the pre 

paration of this Volume, 419 
Literature, Essay on, 331. 
Logogriph,288. 
Long Metre, note, 230. 

^* Primer, 312. 
Lord Chesterfield, his disapprobation 

of wafers, note, 195. 
Lyric Poetry, 284. 

Machinery of a Poem, 295. 
Madrigal, 288. 

Marks used by Printers in Correc- 
tions of the Press. 310 and 311. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Description 

Massachusetts, Tities recognized by 

Law in, note, 190. 
Maxim, note, 154. 
Mayor, the Title of a, 190. 
Measure, Heroic. 9Mte, 232. 
Megan, S^ory of; 100. 
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Mtmben of a House of Bepresent- 
atives, and of a Board of Aldermen, 
how to be addressed, 190. 

Metaphors, meaning of, 112 and 113, 
ana note. 113. 
" Rules of, 117. 

Metre, 230. 

** Long, Common, Short, and 
Paiticular, tioU. 230. 

Methods of luversion and Transpo- 
sition, 50. 

Minion,312. 

Mock Heroics, 297. 

Modena, Legend of, 83. 

Monologue, 289. 

Music of a Sentence, and on what it 
depends, 101. 

Musical Construction, lOi. 

Names. Exercise on. 6. 
Narration Expanded^ 159. 

** and Description United, in the 
Story of the Son, 178. 
Nairative, Jbitroductionf and 300. 

" Outlines in, 155. 

** Connected, from scattered 
facte, 157. 

" Writing, plan in, note^ 159. 
Expansion of, note^ 159. 

Nelson, Admiral, Lord, Anecdote of, 
fwtey 195. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his use of Ana- 
grams, note^ 87. 

Nobility, The, how to be addressed, 
note, 191. 

Nonpaieil, 312. 

Nonsense Verses, 238. 

Notes of Invitation, 192. 

" Forms of, with the Beply, 193. 

Notice, Critical, 317. 
" Obituary, 313. 

Novels, 295. 

Obituary Notice. 314. 
Obelisk, 28 and 32. 

" Double, 28 and 32. 
Objects, and their Parts, 1. 

" their Qualities and Uses, 2. 

" their Parts, Qualities, Uses, 
and Appendages, 3. 

^* and Events, 5. 
I »Oject of a Verb, how expressed, 19. 
Objective Nouns, with Preposition of, 

when inelegant, note^ 53. 
Obsolete Words, note, 77 
Octavo, 313. 
Octodecimo, 313. 
Ode. 286. 

3G* 



Ode, The Greek, 286. 

Official Documents, how folded, f»oftf, 

188. 
Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, 104. 

" Instances of, 235. 
Oration, 361. 

«< its meaning, 361. 

" the Parts of an, 362. 

" EngUsh, on "Public Sta- 

tion,*' 362. 
•* on "The UtUitarian Sys 
tem;""Cui Bono," 367, 
« PubUc Opinion, 371. 
" Valedictory, " The Spirit that 
should accompany oui 
Republican Institutions,*' 
374. 
" Latin, Valedictory, 379. 
« Subjects for, 416. 
Outlines in Narrative, 155. 

Paeans, 286. 
Parable, 136. 
Paragoge, 77. 
Paranel. 28, 32, and 128. 

" between Pope and Dryden, 

128. 
" between Jay and Hamilton 
130. 
Paragraph, 28 and 32. 
Paranomasia, note^ 139 and 140. 
Paraphrase, or Explanation, 153. 
Parody ana Parodies, 297. 
Particulur Metre, note^ 230. 
Pasquinade, 300. 
Pastoral Poetry, 289. 
Pastorals, 289. 

Pathetic, Introduetion and 300. 
Patience, An Allegory, 132. 
Pearl, (type), 312, 
Peculiarities and Improprieties, nau, 

54. 
Period, its meaning and use, note, 27, 

and 29. 
Periphrase or Periphrasis, 63. 

^* useful to avoid repetition of 

the same word, 64. 
" apt to run into bombast, 64. 
Perspicmty, 92. 

Persuasive, Introduction and 300. 
Philosophical Discussion, Subjects 

for, 410. 
Phrases, 92. 

" clauses, &c., 17. 
" and clauses, difference b^* 
tweea, 18. 
Pica, 312. 

" small, double, two line, thre 
line*, &c., note, .312. 
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Pickboonie, on the ose of the parti- 

dple. note, 89. 
Plftin LMipuLga and Figurative, dif- 
ference between, 113. 
** TnuisUtion of into Figura- 
tive, 115. 
Plan of a Composition, 218. 
Pleonasm, 71 and 77. 
Poem, College, Example of, on the 
pleasures and pama of the Stu- 
dent, 336. 
" Machinery of, 295. 
" Subjecto for. 414. 
Poetical Justice, 296. 

" Feet, 231. 
* « *• kinds of, 231. 

« « what kinds most frequent- 
ly used, 231. 
Poetry, sentimental, note, 299. 
** instances of, 9tote^ 299. 
" Lyric, 264. 

<* Pastoral and Elegiac, 289. 
" higher species of, 294. 
'* Epic and Dramatic^ 294. 
« Didactic and Descnptive, 294. 
^ Empire o^ an Allegor}*^, by 

FonteneUe, 133. 
'*' and Versification, 230. 

deals largely m figurative lan- 
guage, 23%). 
** True, what it consists in, noUy 
230. 
Poetic dictioQ, 77. 

" licenses, 76. 
Political Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Possessive nouns, when inelegant, 

note. 53, 
Precision, 92 and 93. 

" how promoted, note. 93. 
<< opposed to Tautology and 
Pleonasm, note. 93. 
Prefix, 35. 

Prefixes, Alphabetical synopsis of, 36. 
Prepositions, what ones to be used 

with certain words, note, S3. 
President of the United States, the 
title by which he is to be address- 
ed, 190. 
Primer, Long, 312. 
Primitive words, 34. 
Printers' marks for the correction of 

the press, 310 and 311. 
Privy Counsellors, how addressed, 

note, 191. 
Prologue, 296. 

Proposition or narrative, 206. 
Proprietv, 92 and 93. 

" Grammatical, J^. 
Prosopopoeia, or Personification, 118. 



Prosopopceia, its use to poetical wri 
ters, 118. 
" different degrees of, 119. 
** beautiful instances of, from 
Thomson's Seasons, note, 
lis, and Milton's Paradise 
Lost, note, 120. 
" how the genders should be 
applied, rtate, 121. 
Provencal or Provincial dialect, 295l 
Prosthesis 77. 
Proverb, note, 154. 
P8ahns,286. 
Pun, note, 139. 

^< sometimes appears as an ep 
igram, note, 140. 
Punctuation, 27. 

" importance of, note, 27. 
»* Bulesof, 28. 
" Exercises in, 32. 
Purity, 92. 
Pyrrhic, 231. 

Quantity of a sylhible, 231. 
Quartette, note, 287. 
QuartOj 313. 
Quatrains, 287. 
Quotation, 209. 

*' marks of, 27 and 30. 

Radical letters, 35. 
Reason or Argument, 209. 
Reasoning powers of the Indians, re 

markable instance of, note, 290 
Rebus, note, 139. 
Redundancy, 71. 
Refutation of an objection, 225. 
Regular subjects, 200. 
Remarks and Analysis on a apeci 
men of argumentative writing, 225 
Repetition, 144. 
Representatives of tiie United States, 

their titles, 190. 
Revolutionary Story. 162. 
Rhetorical figures, 111. 
Rhyme, 241. 

'' usefal as an aid to memoiy, 

152. 
*• where it must always com 

mence, 232 and 241. 
« Rules of, 241. 
*' not essential in poetry, note^ 

241. 
" kinds of, 242. 
Rhymes, Vocabulary of, 243. 
" directions for finding, 213 
•* Rules of, note, 244. 
" suggestion to students witli 
repard to, 274. 
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R) .ymes, singular kinds of, 275. 
Rj idle or Enigira, 138. 

" of the Sphinx, notej 139. 
R 'mance, 295. 
R ndean, rondo, roundo, roundel, or 

roundelay, 28w. 
J lot of a word, 35. 
^' ties of Propriety, 92. 

« Unity, 95. 

** Strength, 97. 

" Harmony, 100 a-d 101. 

" Metaphors, 117. 

" Comparisons, 123. 

" Antithesis, 126. 

" for the mechanical execution 
of written exercises, 304. 

" Genera!, of a Sermon, 391. 
ftunnmg title, 313. 

^Sarcasm, 150. 

Satires, 300. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his accuracy in 

description, note. 167. 
Secondary feet, 231. 
Section, 2S and 32. 
Selection of worrls and expressions, 

92. 
Semicolon, its meaning and use, 27 

and 28. 
Sentences, 17. 

« Parts of, 18. 

" Kinds of, 19. 

*^ Simple and Compound, 19. 

" Parts and Adjuncts of, 22. 

" Construction of, 93. 

♦* Essential properties of per- 
fect, 94. 

« Unity of, 95. 

'* What kind should not succeed 
one another, 101. 
Senators, their titles, 190. 
Sentimental Poetry, not«, 299. 

" instances of, notey 299. 
Seimon, Composition of a, 390. 

" General Rules of a, 391. 

" of connexion of ft, 391. 

" Divisions of a, 392. 

" Discussion in a, 393. 

<* Explication of term s in a, 393. 

** Explication in a, of two sorts, 

« Skeletons of a, 396 and 398. 
Shakspeare as a dramatic writer, 296. 
Sherwood, Mrs., Social Tales, Ex- 
tracts from, 205. 
Short metre, note, 23D. 
Simile and Comparison, 122 and 209. 
" Distinction between, note. 
122. 



Sunile, how it differs from metaphor, 

note, 122. 
SUnple words, 35. 

" Dialogue or Conversation, 7. 
Sketch, Biographical, 322. 
Small Pica, 312. 
Solecism, 92. 
Sonnet, 287. 

" to ©ne beloved, 287. 
Sound adapted to the sense, instan- 
ces of, {See Onomatopcna), 102 and 
104. 
Specimens of different kinds of Eng- 
lish verse, 235. 
Spectator, No. 411, Dr. Blair's Critf 

cism of, 3ia 
Speech, 361. 
Spondee, 231. 

Stanza and Stave, note, 230. 
Story of Megan, 160. 
Strength, 94 and 97. 
" Rules of, 97. 
Strophe, 286. 
Style, 92 and 300. 

*' Different kinds of, as diffuse, 
concise, nervous, feeble,' 
dry, plain, neat, elegant 
flowery or florid, simple, 
affected, vehement, barren, 
luxuriant, forcible, elevat- 
ed, di^nined, idiomatic, esk 
sy, animated, &c., 301. La- 
conic, note, 301. 
*' Directions for forming a good, 

302. 
" of Simple Narration, 75. 
** of Passionate Exclamation 

75. 
" loose, source of, 93. 
Subject of a verb, how erpressed, 19 
** Illustration of a, 219. 
" Treatment of a, 222. 
" Oeneralization of a, 227. 
Subjects and methods of treating 
them, 200. 
*' for Compositions of all sorts, 

399. ~ 

" for Conferences, 405. 
** Colloquys or colloquial dis 

cussions, 408. 
" Dissertations. 414. 
" Forensic ana Philosophical 

Disputations, 409. 
" Deliberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Philosophical, and Lit- 
erary Discussions, Disqui 
sitions, Inquiries, &c., 410. 
" for Orations, Essays, &o., 416. 
«< Poems, 414. 
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to tnchen viUi ngnd 

to the wntten «xeiciMs of sto- 

dentt,d04. 
SnpenerititioD of a Letter, tiHeB 

proper ror, 190. 
Synflntis, 77. 

870007x1108,40. 
87000701008 iwfkrdt, 93w . 
S7otocticaI figures, lU. * 

Tale, 295. 

TaotoloQr, 69. 

Teachers, soggesUons to, with regard 

to written exercises, 304. 
Technical terms, relating to books, 

313 
Terms snitable for Descriptions, 166. 
Terzines, 287. 

Testimon7 or Qnotation, 209. 
Texts, choice of, 390. 
Theme, Example of a College, 324. 
Themes, 203. 

'< how divided, 203. 

** Simple, 203. 

** Complex, 204. 

" Proof of, 30a 

" Proposition o^ 208. 
Theas,329. 
Title, Bunning, 313. 

" Page,m 
Tmesis, 77. 



Traged7, 296. 
Translation of plain into flgarattve 
language, 115. 
•• or conyeraion of poetxy into 
prose, 76. 
Transposition and Inversion, methods 

Travesties, 297. 

Treatise, 329. 

Treatment of a subject, 200. 

Tribrach, 231. 

Trio, note, 287. 

Trochee, 231. 

Trochaic verse, 231. 

" how accented, 231. 

'^ how it terminates, note. 233. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and 113. 
Tropes, faults of. note, 111. 
Troubadours, 295. 

" Tales of: 295. 
Tutor and his Pupils, A Dialogue, 8. 
Types, names of different sizes of, 

Uoitics, tl:e three, as the3' are called, 
996 » ^ 



Uidty,MaBd9S. 

"^ how sometimes preaenred ^ 
** of action, what it reonuei 

a96L ^ 

" of time and place, 296. 

Vflriet7 of expression, 73. 
Verbosity, 71. 
Versification, 230. 

" first exercise in, 238. 
Verse, 230, and note, 230. 

** Alexandrine, note. 232. 
** without rh7me, 241. 
** OnomatopcBia, a great beauty 
in, 235. . 
Verses, English, how divided, 231. 
** how the7 terminate, 232. 
** specimens of different kinds 

of, 235. 
« of what kinds of feet the7 

ma7 be composed, 231. 
« Iambic, 231. 
** " how accented, 232. 
" Trochaic, 231. 
« *• how accented, 232. 
<* Anapaestic, 231. 
" •* of what the7 consist, 233 
** Dact7Hc,23l. 
" " are properl7 defective An 

apiBstic, 232. 
•* pure Iambic, what they con- 
tain, 232. 
" lambie, forms of, 232. 
'* in which the secondary feet 
are admitted to give varie 
t7,237. 
** Nonsense, 238. 
« Echo, 243. 

^ specimens of various kinds 
of, 235. 
Vice-President of the United States, 
the titie bv which he is to be ad 
dressed, 190. 
Vignette, 313. 
Vision, 146. 

Vivacity of 'style, how sometimes aL 
tainable, note, 58. 

Wafers, 195. 

Walker's Directions for tiie divlskuM 

of a subject, 200. 

" Directions for Themes, 208. 
" Rales Versified, 201 and 209. 
Waverley, Aathor of, his misuse of 

the tenses, 89. 
Webster, Hon. Daniel, remarkable 

for the Saxoii force and purity of 

his la»;2^uR.!re, n/tle, (^2 
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Winged Wonhippen, the, 284. 
Woi^ 15 and 92. 

*^ as affected by accent, 16. 

^ to be arnmged in a sentence, 

*' Derivation and Composition 

of, 34. 
** Primitive and Derivative, 34. 
* Simple and Compound, 35. 
** Bedncible to groups or fami- 

Ues, 35. 
' • • iof,92 



Words, Similar in sound, and diffei^ 
ent in spellinflr and signifi 
cation, note, ^. 
** What kinds of most pleasing 

to the ear, 101. 
" Sounds of, for what they may 
be employed to represent, 
102. 
** when used literally and when 
figumtively, 
Works consulted in the prapantioB 
of this volume, 419. 
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Abbott's niustrated Histories. 

Suitable for Reading Books in Schools. Illmniiiated Title- 
pages and numerous Engrayings. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents^ 
each; Muslin, gilt ed^es, 75 cents each. 

Cleopatra. —Josephine. — ^Madame Roland. — ^Xerxes. — Cyrus. 
— ^Darius. — Alexander. — ^HannibaL — Julius Csesar. — Alfred. — 
William the Conqueror. — Queen Elizabeth. — ^Mary Queen of 
Scots. — Charles I. — Charles II.— Maria Antoinette. — ^Romulus. 
— ^Pyrrhus. — ^Nero. 

Aberorombie on tbe Intellectaal Powers. 

Essay on the Intellectual Powers. Inquiries ooneemingthe 
Intellectual Powers and the Inyestifataon of Truth, with 
Questions. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents ; Half Bound, 50 cents. 

Aberorombie on tbe Morel FeeUnss. 

The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. With Questiena. 
I8mo, Muslin, 40 cents ; Half Bound, 50 cents. 

Alison's Essay on Taste. 

Essay on the Nature and Principles of Taste. With Correc- 
tions and ImproTements, by ABRAHiif Mills. 12mo, Muslin, 
75 cents. 

AndrewsPs Latin-English Lexicon. 

Founded on the larger German-l4itin Lexicon of Dr. Whuam 
Frkukd. With Admtions and Corrections £rom the Lexicons 
of Gesner, Faeoiolati, Scheller, Georges, Ac Royal 8yo, 
Sheep, |5 00. 

Antbon's Classical Dictionary. 

Contaiidng an Account of the Aincipal Proper Karnes vrn^] 
tioned in Ancient Authors, and intenoed to elucidate all tii9 
important Points connected w5th the Ge<^^phy, History, Bi- 
ography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greelu and Romans, 
togeUier with an Account of the Coins, Weights, and Measures 
of the Ancients, with Tabular Values of the same. Royal 6t«^ 
Sheep extra, $i 00. 

Antbon's Latin-Enslisb Dictionary. 

A Latin-Enfflish and English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
Schools. Chiefly from the Lexicons of Frennd, Georges^ and 
Kaltschmidt SmaU 4to, Sh«ep, |2 Oa 
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Antlion's CbuNdeal Series. 

Latin Lesiwns. Latin Granmuur, Part I. Containing the moat im- 
portant Parts of the Grammar of the J^atin Language, together 
with appropriate Exercises in the Translating and Writmg cf 
Latin. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Latlii Prose Comporitioii* Latin Grammar, Part IL An Introduc- 
tion to Latin Prose Composition, with a complete Course of 
Exercises, illustrative of all the important Principles of Latin 
Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 centa. 

A Key to the Above is published which may be obtained by 
TeaeheiB. ISmo, Hau Sheep^ 50 cents. 

Innpt's Lstin Gnmnuur* Fh>m the ninth Edition of the Original, 
adapted to the use of English Students. By I«>nharo 
ScHMrrz, Ph.D. Corrected and enlarged. 12mo, sheep extra, 
75 cents. 

An Abridgment of the Above. 12mo^ Sheep extra, 50 cents. 

Latin Prosody and MetrOi From the best Authorities, Ancient and 
Modern. I2mo, ^eep extra, 75 cents. 

Latin Veniileatiott* In a Series of Progressive Exercises, including 
Specimens of Translation from l^glish and German Poetry 
into Latin Yerse. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

A Kxr to the Above is published, which may be obtained by 
Teaehers. 12mo, Half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Cmar's Commentaries on the Gallic Wan and the First Book of the 
Greek Paraphrase; with Elnglish l^otes. Critical and Explana- 
torv, Plans of Battle^ Sieges, Ac, and Historical, Geography 
ical, and Archaeologioal Indexes. Map^ Portrait, dec 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Tkd JBneid of Firgfl. With Ena^h Notes, Critical and Ezphina- 
tory, a Metrical Clavis, and an Historical, Geographical, and 
Mythological Index. Portrait and many Illustrations. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Xcloenes and Oeorgics of FfargU. With English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 

t's Jognrthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline. With an En- 
tish Commentary, and Geographical and Historical Indexes. 
Tew Edition, corrected and enlarged. Portrait 12mo, Sheep 
extra, 75 cents. 

Hie Works of flMace. With English Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory. A new Edition, corrected and enlarged, with Excurrions 
relative to the Vines and Vineyards of &e Ancients : a liffr 
of Horace, Ac 12mo^ Sheep extra, $1 25. 

ttoer Select OiatioBS. With English Notes, Critical and Expkm- 
•tory, andHMtoncal, Geographical, and Legal Indexes. An 
improved Edition. Portrait '^Wmo, Bhe^^ $r5. 
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nnthon'fl Classical SerieSi continued. 

Cicero de Senectntej De Amicitia, and Paradoxa^ and the Iif« of 
AttiouB by Nepos. With English Notes, Critical and fiuplan- 
atory. - 12mo, Sheep extra, ^5 cents. 

Cicero's Tascalan Dispatations. With English Notes, Crktical and 
Explanatory. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

The Gennania and Agricola, and also Selections from the Aimali^ 
of Tacitus. With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
12mp, Sheep extra, $1 oa 

Cornelias Nepos* Comelii Nepotis Yitss Imperatorum Excellentium. 
With English Notes, <&c. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Terence* Terentii Comcediae, with English Notes, Metrical Tables; 
and an Essays on the Scanning of Terence, Ac 12mo, Sheep 
extra. (In press,) 

First Cfreek Lessons* Containing the most important Parts of the 
Grammar of the Greek Language, together with appropriate 
Exercises in the Translating and Writmg of Greek; for the use 
of Beginners. 1 2mo, Sheep extra^ 7 6. cents. 

Cfroek Prose Compositiop. . Greek Lessons, Part EL An Introduc- 
tion to (jreek Prose Composition, with a complete Course of 
Exercises illustrative of all the important Principles of Greek 
Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Cframmar of the Greek t^gaage* For the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

IJffew Gi:^ek Gramniar. From the German of Kiihner, Matthias^ 
Buttmann, Rost, and Thiersch; to which ure appended Re- 
marks on the Pronunciation of the Greek Language, and Chro- 
nological Tables explanatory of the same. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
76 cents. 

Greek Prosody and Metre* For the use of Schools and Colleges; 
together with the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctus 
of jEsohylus, and (Edipus I^annus of Sophocles, to which are 
appended Remarks. on. the Indo-Germamo Analogies. 12mo, 
Sneep extra, 76 cenik 

A Greek Reader. Principally from the German of Jacobs. Widi 
English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical Ind^ to 
Homer^ and Anacreon, and a .copious Lexicon. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 00. 

Pomer* The First Six Books of Homer's Hiad, to v^ch are ap- 
pended English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metncal In- 
dex, and Homeric Glossary. New and enlarged Jwlition. 
12190, Sheep extra, $1 26. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. With English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, a Map arranged according to the latest and d««* A.* 
fcorities, and a Plan <jf the Battle of Cunaza. Umn BbM^ 
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haXbm^B ClaaBioal Series, continiied. 

X0Mmh0o's HemorabilU of Socnlet. From the TeAciJKSkam, 
With ExpUnAtory Note8» Acl, by D. R Bjsmje, LUD. Hrrt 
AmericAii Edhaon, eorreeted Md enltfged. 12iiio, Sheep ez- 
tr%$100. 

M>—i of BomsB Aflliqiittist* From tiie nuMfe reeedt Gennaii 
Worfa. With aDeMriptiaaof theCatyofB«neb*«- 1*>^ 
Siieep eztra» 87i centfr 

■SDul «r enck Lttsntnn. WithaCritieslHirtMxoflheGrMk 
LASgnageL 12mo^ Sheep eztrm, $1 oa 

Htmul ef ftissk Antiqiiitios. From the best and mort noM* 
Someea. 12mo, Sheep eztn» 87i ceots. 

HsDiial «r Ctreek and Romaii Mythology. 12mo, Sheep eztsa. 

Latin Syntax. Latin Leasom^ Part II Containing Latin Syntax, 
with Reading Lenona, and EzemeeB in doable translation, on 
the baaui of Euhner^a 12mo^ Sheep extra. (Uniform with- 
Latin LeMona^ Part L) 

Ofld. Selections from the Metamorphoses of Ovid. With English 
Note^ Critical and Explanatory. l2mo, (/nprtfta) 

Bnripides. The Hecuba, ffippolytns^ Medea, and Bacehs of Emip- 
idea With English Notee^ Critical and Explanatory. 12mou 
(/n press.) 

Jntenal. The Satires of Jnvenai With Enc^ish Notes^ Critical 
and Explanatory. (Inpre$8.) 

Bigelow on tbe Usefol ArtSi 

considered in Connection with the Applications of Science. 
With numerous Engrayings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 60. 

Bonoliarlat's Heohanios. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. Tranalated from the 
French, with Additions and Emendations, by Prof. Edwabd H. 
CouBTENAT. Platcs. Svo, Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Boyd'8 Eoleotio Moral PUIosophy ; 

Srepared for Literary Institutions and general Uae» 12mOr 
[uslin, 75 cents. 

BoycPs Bhetoiio and CrlUoism. 

Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Critieism, with copiona 
Practical Exercises and Examples. Licluding, also, a succinct 
History of the English Language, and of British and American 
Literature, from the earliest to tiie present Times. On tha 
Basis of the recent Works t>f Auezandxr Rsm and R. Cunnxll ; 
with lai^ Additions from other Sonrcea 12mo^ Half B<Muii4 
50eent«. 
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Brande's Enoyolopedla. 

A DicUonary of Science, litdratnre, and Art; comprifling the 
History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
4^ Human Knowledge; Trith the Derivation and Dennition of 
all the Terms in general use. Illustrated by ntunerous En- 
gravings on "Wood. 8 vo, Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Bnrke on the Sublime and Beantifol. 

Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful A Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful 
With an Introductory Discourse concerning Taste. Edited by 
ABRAHAM Mtt.tj^ 12ino, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Battmann'8 Greek Grammar. 

A Greek Grammar, for the use of High Schools and Universi- 
tiea Revised and enlarged by Alexander Botticann. Trans- 
lated from the 18th German Edition, by Edwabd Bobinboii; 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 00. 

Gampbell'8 Philosophy of Rhetorio. 

Bevised Edition. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 

Cioero's Orator. 

Cicero's Three Dialogues on the Orator. Translated into En- 
glish, by W. Guthrie. Bevised and Corrected, with Notes. 
ISmo, MusUn, 46 cents. 

Clark^s Elements of Algebra. 

Embracimg, also, the Theory and Application of Logarithms; 
together with an Appendix, contaming Infinite Series, the 
General Theory of Equations, and the most approved Methods 
of resolving the higher Equations. Svo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Comte's Philosophy of Hathematios. 

Translated from the Cours de Philosophie Positive, by W. M. 
Gillespie, AM. Svo, MusUd, $1 25. 

CrabVs Synonyms. 

English Synonyms explained. With copious Illustrations and 
Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. Svo^ Sheep «x« 
tra, $2 00. 

Dickens's Child's History of England. 

2 vols, or 1, 16mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Dooharty's Arithmetio. 

12mo, Sheep extra. (In press.) 

Dooharty's Institutes of Algebra. 

Being the First Part of a Course of Mathematics, designed for 
the use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, 76 cents. 

Draper's Text-book on Chemistry, 

for th« use of Schools and Colleges. Carefully revised, with 
Additions. With 300 Ulnstrations. 12mo, Sheep, 76 cents. 



• BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLSSSS. 

Draper's Text-book on natural PUIoflophji 

tor the UBe of Schools and Colleges. Containing 'the mo«t re- 
cent Discoveries and Facts, compiled from the beet Authorities. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations 12mo, Sheep extra, V5 cents. 

Draper's Chemioal Organizatidn of Plants. 

A Treatise on the Forces'which produce- the -Orgapization <^ 
Plants. With an Appendi:[^ eontaininff seyeral Memoirs on 
Capillary Attraction, £lectricity, and me Chemical Action of 
light Engravings. 4to, Musun, $2 60. 

Doff's Book-keeping. 

The North American Accountant : embracing Single and Double 
Entry Book-keeping, practically adapteid to the Inland and 
Maritime Commerce of the Umted States. Exemplifying aU 
Modem Impi^vements in tiie Science, with a new and certain 
Method- of detecting Errors and proving the Ledger. Embrac- 
ing an improved Plan of Instruction. Complete in Two Parts. 
8vo, School Edition, Half Sheep, 76 cents ; Mercantile Editioi^ 
Muslin, $1 60. 

Findlay's Classioal Atlas, . 

to Illustrate Ancient Geography. Comprised in 26 Maps^ 
showing the various Divisions oi the World as known to tne 
Ancients. With an Index of the Ancient and Modem Names. 
8vo, Half Bound, $8 26. 

Fowler's English Language, 

in its Elements and Forms. With a History of its Orig^ and 
Development, and a full Grammar. Designed for use in Col- 
leges and Schools. 8vo, Muslin, $1 60 ; Suieep extra, $1 V6. 

Ooldsmitli's History of Greece. 

Abridged by the Author. Edited by the Author of ** Ameri- 
can Popi^ar Lessons." ISmo, Half Sheepj 46 cents. 

Goldsmith's History of Rome. 

Abridged by the Author. Edited by H. W. Herbert. 18m«^ 
Half ^eep, 46 cents. 

Gray's and Adams's Zlisments of Gidology. 

Engravings. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

Gray's Elements of Iffatural Philosophir. 

Designed as a Text-book for Academies, Hign Schools, and 
Colleges. Illustrated by 360 Wood-cUts. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
V6 cents. 

f^riscom's Animal Heohanism 

and Physiology ; being a plain and familiar Exposition of the 
Structure and Functions of the Hitman System. Designed for 
Ftoiilies and Schools. Engravings. ISmo, Muslin, 46 cents ; 
Half Sheep, 60 oentB. 



BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS JJXD COLLEGES. 7 

Haokley's Algebra. 

A Treatise on Algebra. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 50. A School 
and College Edition, 8yo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Haokley'8 Geometry. 

An Elementary Course of Geometry, for the use of Schools tod 
Colleges. 8yo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Hale's History of the United States, 

from their first Settlement as Colonies to the Close of the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Madison in 1817. 2 vols. 18mOy Muslin, 
90 cents. 

Harper's Statistical Gazetteer of the World, 

Sarticularly describing the United States of America, Canada, 
i ew Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. By J. Calvin Smith. Il- 
lustrated by Seven Maps. 8vo, $5 00. 

Harper's Hap of the United States and Canada. 

Showing the Canals, Rail-roads, and principal Stage Routes. 
By Samuel Breese, AM On Rollers, States traced, $2 00; 
States colored, $2 00; States colored and bordered, $2 25; 
Counties colored, $2 50. 

Harper's New York Class-book. 

Comprising Outlines of the Geography and History of New 
Yorlc; Biographical Notices of Eminent Individuals; Sketches 
of Scenery and Natural History ; Accounts of Public Institu- 
tions. Arranged as a Reading-book for Schools. By William 
Russell. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Harrison's Latin Grammar. 

An Exposition of some of the Laws of the Latin Grammar. 
12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Haswell's Engineering. 

Engineers' and Mechanics* Pocket-book, containing United 
States and Foreign Weights and Measures ; Tables of Areas 
and Circumferences of Circles, Circular Segments^ and Zones 
of a Circle; Squares and Cubes, Square and Cube Roots; 
Lengths of Circular and Semi-elliptic Arcs ; and Rules of Arith- 
metic Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids ; the Mechanical 
Powers; Geometry, Trigonometry, Gravity, Strength of Ma- 
terials, Water Wheels, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics^ Pneumatics, 
Statics, Dynamics, Gunnery, Heat^ Winding Engines, Tonnage, 
; Shot, Shells, <&c Steam and the Steam Engine ; Combustion, 
Water, Gunpowder, Cables and Anchors, Fuel, Air, Guns, <fec., 
' &c. Tables of the Weights of Metals, Pipes, <&c. Miscellane- 
ous Notes, Dimensions of Steamers, Mills, Motion of Bodies in 
Fluids, Orthography of Technical Terms, Ac, Ac Eighth 
Edition and Eighteenth Thousand. With Additiont. 12mo, 
Pocket-book form, $1 26. 

Hazen's Popular Technolegy; 

or. Professions and Trades. Illustrated by 81 Engraringa 
18mo, Half Sheep, 75 cents; 2 vols., Muslin, 90 cents. 



8 BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AltD COLLEGE. 

Henry's mstorv of Pliilosopliy. 

Epitome of the History of Philosopnv. Being the Work adopt- 
ed by the University of France for uistructioti in the Colleges 
and High Schools. Translated from the Freneh, with Addi- 
tions, and a Continuation of the History. 2 vols. 18mo, Mua^ 
lin, 00 centa. 

HersolieFfl Natural Phflospphy. 

A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Katoral Philosophy 
12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 

Kane's Elements of Chemistry; 

including the most recent Discoyeries, and Applications of the 
Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, and to tne Arts. Edited 
bv John W. Draper, M.D. With about 250 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
Muslin^ $1 60; Sheep extra, $1 75. 

Eetehtley's History^ of England, 

' from the earliest Period to 1839. With ]!9'oteS) Ac, by an 
American. 5 vols. 18mo, Muslin, $2 25. 

Lee's Elements of Oeologyi 

for Popular Use ; containing a Description of the Geological 
Formations and Mineral Resources of the United States. En^ 
gravings. 18mo, Half Sheep^ 50 cents. 

Lewis's Platonic Theology. 

Plato contra Atheoat . Plato against the Atheists ; or, the Tenth 
Book of the Dialogue on, Laws, accompanied with Critical 
Notes, and foUowea by extended Dissertations on some of the 
main Points of the Platonic Philosophy and Theology, espe> 
cially as compared with the Holy Scriptures. 12mo, Mushn, 
$1 60. 

Uddell and Scott's Greek-EngHsh Lexicon, 

based on the^ German Work of Francis Passow. With Cor- 
rections and Additions, and the Insertion, in Alphabetical Or- 
der, of the Proper Names occurring in the principal Greek 
Auth&rs, by Henrt Dexsleb^ M.A. Royal' 8vo, Sheep extra, 

$6 00. 

Loomis's Hathiamatical Series. 

filementfl of Algebrai For the use of Beginners. 12mo, Sh«ep ex- 
tra, 62i^ cents. 

Treatise on Aljrebra. 8vo, Sheep e«tra, $1 00. 

Elements of Geometry and Conic Sections. 8yo, Sheep eztra^ 75 

cents. 

Introduction to Practical Astronomy. 8vo, Sheep extra. {In press.) 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, especially in the United States. 
12mo, Mushn, $1 00. 

Clements of Plane and Spherloal Trigonometry. 8vo, Sheep extra, 
|;i 00. 
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Loomls'fl Kathematioal SerieSi oontinned. 

Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, and of Sines and Tangents for 
every Ten Seconds of the Quadrant 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 
I3S* The Trigonometry and TtLbles, bound together, may be 
had for $1 50. 

Analytical Geometry and Calcnlos* 8yo, Sheep extra, II 6(K 

Lowry's UuivBrsal Atlas. 

Constructed and Engraved from the most recent Authorities. 
Quarto, Half Roan, $6 00. 

Malian's System of Intellectnal PUIosophy. 

12mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Mrs. Karkham's History of Franoe, 

from the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Caesar to the Reign of 
Louis Philippe. With Conversations at the End of each 
Chapter. ]Por the use of Young Persons. Edited by Jacob 
Abbott. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Bbinry's Principles of Eloqnenoe. 

With an Introduction, by Bisnop Potter. 18mo, Muslin, 45 
cents. 

HoClintook's Classioal S^es. 

A First Book in Latin. Containing Grammar Exercises, and Vo- 
cabularies, on the Method of constant Imitation and Repeti' 
tion. With Summaries of Etymology and Syntax. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, '75 cents. 

A Second Book in Latin. Containing Syntax, and Reading Les- 
sons selected from Caesar and Cicero, -with Imitative Exercises, 
liTotes, and a full Vocabulary. Forming a sufficient Latin 
Reader. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

A First Book in Greek* Containing a full View of the Forms of 
Words, with Vocabularies and copious Exercises, on the Meth- 
od of constant Imitation and Repetition. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
76 cents. 

A Second Book in Greeki Containing a Syntax, with Reading Les- 
sons in Prose ; Prosody, and Reading Lessons in Verse. Form- 
ing a •sufficient Greek Reader. With Notes and copious Vo. 
cabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

KoQueen's The Orator's Touchstone; 

or, Eloquence Simplified. Embracing a compi 
of Instruction for the Improvement of the Voice, and for ad- 
vancement in the general Art of Publio Speaking. 12mo, 
Muslin, 76 cents. 

BUU'fl Logic, 

Ratiocinative and Inductive ; being a connected View of the 
Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Scientific Investi- 
^tion. 8vo, Muslin, $1 60. 



